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THE FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


THE immediate effects of the Treat 
of Commerce recently concluded with 
France are to deprive the British 
Treasury of almost all duties which 
having for many centuries been levied 
on imports, are called ‘ Customs,” 
and greatly to reduce the few remain- 
ing. In fact, the United Kingdom has 
nearly ceased to look to her custom- 
houses as a source of revenue. Whe- 
ther the increase of commerce counted 
upon will, in other ways and after 
some years, reimburse her Exchequer, 
remains to be proved. The dogma of 
free-trade, viz., “ na fe the cheapest 
market,” is mere A B C in the horn- 
book of political economy, as easil 
learned as the first problem in Euclid. 
There is, however, neither serial se- 
quence nor mathematical certainty 
that Foreign States will accommodate 
their systems of taxation to suit our 
liberal tariff. Customs are now levi- 
able on five “in only, viz., went 
spirits, paper ings, paste 

and plate. The foo latter being 
insignificant, we have but to consider 
the two former. The duty last year 
on these two articles amounted to 
£2,748,024. It was calculated that 


the receipt this year, diminished by 
the reductions of the treaty, would be 
about £1,500,000; but since this cal- 
culation, the excise levied on French 
brandy in its own country has been 
doubled! Should the clever minis- 
ters of French finance contrive, by 
less direct imposts on viniculture, to 
heighten the price of French wine, 
we may conceive that its consum 
tion, never great among the Britis 
people, will not redound to the credit 
of this treaty, unless, indeed, the Earl 
of Elgin be recalled from Pekin and 
sent to Paris to remonstrate with the 
mandarins of the latter metropolis 
against raising existing taxes on this 
rival drink to tea. Let us suppose, 
however, that French landed pro- 

rietors, bent on “a roaring trade” 
in the bacchanalian beverage, will 
have sufficient power to protect their 
interests in this matter, and let us 
proceed to indulge in rosy, but just 
ideas of some of the probable results 
of the late holocaust offering on the 
altar of Commerce, confining our view 
to the principal branches of industry 
among our allies. 

Metalliferous products were de- 
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servedly accorded the first rank in 
Exposition Universelle held in-Paris 
in 1855. It is scarcely possible to 
over-estimate the value of coal and 
iron in calculating the causes of the 
wealth and preety of any civil- 
ized country. The English people 
owe daily gratitude to Providence 
for the abundance of the mine- 
ral combustible which tempers the 
inclemency of their climate, and en- 
ables their many millions to enjoy 
more comforts than have fallen to 
the lot of any other nation. The sta- 
tistics of coal in France are so unsat- 
isfactory, it is impossible to compare 
her wealth in this particular with 
ours. A statement of the general 
situation of coal industry in France, 
in 1859, furnished on the authority 
of the “ Colliery Committee,” a body 
composed of proprietors and workers 
of mines, state the consumption in 
that year as 119 millions of quintals 
(100 ibe), of which 65 were native, 
and 54imported. Of these latter, 31 
were received from Belgium, 13 from 
England, and 10 from Germany, the 
first supplying the requirements of 
the capital and the north, and the 
second exclusively supplying the lit- 
toral demand, being used for naviga- 
tion purposes and on the railways 
abutting on seaports. Now, can 
faith be reposed in these figures? 
May it not be suspected that they 
e erate the quantity of home sup- 
ply Take one test alone: the num- 

r of miners is estimated at 55,000 ; 
and though this number may also be 
an exaggeration, it seems insuflicient 
for the production of so huge an 
amount as 65 million quintals. Our 
suspicions are warranted by different 
estimates in the Statistique, number- 
ing the miners at 23,402, and the total 
of quintals consumed at 77 millions. 
Perhaps the accountant employed 
by the committee was a native of 

ascony, or of a southern climate, 
which is not the classic land of sta- 
tistics. Since 1835, till the last im- 
perial decree of 1853, the duties on 
foreign coal have been reduced five 
times. The committee asked that 
they be made uniform at 36 centimes 
per quintal, and sought to strengthen 
the demand by the arguments 
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known to protectionists. However, 
uninterested authorities were of opi- 
nion that the existing prices and pro- 
fits were too high; and, contrasting 
the contentment felt by English min- 
ers with a profit of 5 and 10 centimes 
the quintal, with the outcry of the 
French, though their profit is from 
30 to 40 centimes, recommended the 
latter to lower their prices, and ex- 
tract more coal, as the best means of 
sustaining their profits. The exigen- 
cies of war are pleaded as a reason 
for fostering the development of the 
native collieries, whose owners insist 
that, since coal is become an indis- 
pensable element in the art of war, 
as well for the wants of industry. 
apprehension should be entertained 
lest, in case of France becoming too 
dependent on England for this article, 
she will virtually become her vassal.* 

Metallurgic science may be said to 
be in a state of childhood in France. 
Even to this day, one may see the 
maitres de forges carrying on, in the 
depths of the forests, operations as 
superannuated as those of the goblin 
Drwingar, or wood-men (workers in 
iron) of Scandinavia. The war of 
1792, in compelling the French nation 
to call Vulcan to the aid of Mars, 
seems to have given a strong stimu- 
lus to her industry in iron. 

*«It is only,” says De Jonnés, writing 
of his own country, ‘* eighty years since 
iron first began to be rendered soft, mal- 
leable, and docile to the human will. 
In 1788, among twelve hundred students 
at Rennes college, few had the luxury 
of a knife with an ivory or bone handle, 
closing with a spring, and reputed of 
English make. We scho had, 
like other Bretons, the shapeless knife 
called an Eustache, the coarse, unskil- 
ful work of Armorican savages, with a 
blade made by smiths, and the handle 
by makers of wooden shoes, worthy de- 
scendants of those who furnished the 
Gauls with swords, the blades of which 
cheated their courage by bending when 
they struck the enemy.” 


Any one who may have compared 
Scandinavian with Celtic weapons in 
the museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, will have understood why the 
Danes became masters of Ireland. 
The high price of fuel in France 
and consequently of iron, compelle 


* ««L Industrie Houilliére en France, sa situation en 1859.” Revue Contempor- 


aine, 15 Jan., 1860. 
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attention to economic uses of both 
articles ; even at this hour, the spades 
and shovels are too small for work- 
ing with; and as to the millions of 
ploughs and agricultural implements, 
there is much to learn in a country 
where they are the work of the vil- 
lage blacksmith. The advantage of 
the proprietors of forests was so con- 
sulted, that legislation kept up the 
price of charcoal, and treated the 
manufacture of iron as a matter of 
secondary importance. To raise the 
price of iron was to raise the price of 
wood ; so one of the first acts of the 
Restoration was to augment the duty 
on the manufactured article, then 
only 35s. per ton; and in 1822 it was 
again raised, so as to bring it to £11 
a ton for heavy bars made with coal. 
Notwithstanding this protection, the 
manufacture was not so profitable as 
before; and, while the ore formed 
only 11 per cent. of the cost of the 
iron, the fuel, exclusive of cutting 
and carriage, amounted to 39 per 
cent. The raising of the tariff had, 
in some districts, trebled the price of 
wood. The average value of French 
iron was above £20 per ton, and of 
some qualities £24, showing an ex- 
cess over English of £10 per ton. In 
order to compensate iron-masters for 
the excessive and increasing price of 
charcoal, a tariff was drawn up, al- 
most precluding foreign competition 
in ironmongery. Relaxations, how- 
ever, were, at length, adopted ; in 
machinery, the reductions rose from 
40 to 16 per cent., the largest being 
on agricultural machines. 

During the period of these diminu- 
tions, an immense increase took place 
in the English export trade with the 
relenting country. Between 1840 and 
1853, the average annual increase had 
only been one per cent.; whilst, in 
1854, the first year after the Paris 
Exhibition had been announced, there 
was an increase of 23 per cent. over 
the preceding year ; and, iti 1855, the 
increase over 1854, actually reached 
nearly 90 percent. It has been esti- 
mated that the French Dowane has 
been benefitted by an increase of 
as much as £2,000,000 since 1853. 
Great as these results are, many 
gteater are, doubtless, in store, 

Metallurgy, producing six millions 
of quintals of iron yearly, consumes 
sevenfold as much coal, low price of 
which is so indispensable, that all the 
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large metal establishments are situ- 
ated on coal-basins. The solidity of 
interest which unites metallurgy to 
this mineral requires the same con- 
junction for all the manufactures of 
iron : these works being the offspring 
of an economy which thus employs 
the small coal that otherwise would 
be wasted. Abundance and cheap- 
ness of this moving power are also 
needful to the railways of France, 
now consuming ten millions of quin- 
tals, and certain to require half as 
much more when completed ; and 
these qualities are also necessary for 
her steam-shipping, which at present 
is dependent on foreign supply. All 
parties are agreed that the lowest 
possible price for this indispensable 
article is a grand national desidera- 
tum :—but not as to the mode of en- 
suring it ; for while partisans of free 
trade preach abolition of droits & l’en- 
trée, proprietors look to the develop- 
ment of the national resource, which, 
say they, will only proceed by taxing 
the foreign article. These latter, 
therefore, propose to exclude the 
cheap cbekinodity until their minés 
shall produce at the same rate. 

In England, the working of col- 
lieries and ironstone mines has hi- 
therto been almost entirely confined 
to individuals, owing to the non-suc- 
cess which has attended the applica- 
tion of associated capital to this pur- 
i Subdivision of capital in France, 

y the law of succession, manifestly 
impedes the exploitation of her mine- 
ral wealth ; and in order further to 
produce equality, the owner of the 
soil is not owner of its minerals, the 
State having power to grant them to 
a discoverer ; and therefore, to guard 
against intruders, the landed proprie- 
tors do all they can to prevent dis- 
coveries of which they cannot share 
in the profits. So the effect of hav- 
ing attempted to force open the coffers 
of the earth has been to make those 
nearest the doors act like misers ; 
whereas in England, where no one 
attempts to break the doors, they 
open readily, 

Simultaneously with increased im- 
ere of coal, the forests of 

rance will be grubbed up, and the 
ground depastured or tilled. Hither- 
to, the proprietors endeavoured to 
sustain their sales of fire-wood and 
charcoal by the instrumentality of 
taxes on foreign coal andiron. In 
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1846 no less than 519,991 tons of 
charcoal were consumed in the manu- 
facture of only 282,683 tons of iron. 
Being protected, the forge-masters 
who adopted the use of coke and other 
points of the English system in iron- 
works, and whose localities were suit- 
able, made splendid fortunes. Situa- 
tion has, indeed, been the secret of 
success ; for the ironstone is seldom 
in the vicinity of the coal ; and as the 
cost of the iron depends upon the 
— of the fuel, the distance between 

th explains the backwardness of 
iron industry in France. The effect 
of free admission of English coal will 
be to = birth to forges in places 
accessible to shipping ; and the com- 
petition thus impending is what is 
chiefly feared by existing interests. 
By the adoption of our processes, the 
French have, since 1819 to 1856, in- 
creased their production of coal-made 
iron one hun and fifty-fold. 

Another cause has long rendered 
wood a warm rival of even the native 
combustible fossil, viz., the national 
repugnance to the latter sort of fuel, 
not yet dissipated, although the ex- 
travagant price of wood in Paris has 
compelled this capital to give the 
example of using coal in domestic 
fire-p It is hardly twenty years 
since French hearthstones began tosee 
their ancient paraphernalia of chenets, 
“dogs” or handirons, the utensils on 
which wood is laid to burn, displaced 
by grilles full of less cheerfully ignit- 
ing fuel ; and such is the constancy 
of some Parisiennesto their old flame, 
that they simulate it in their saloons 
by an iron imitation of wood, lit by 
jets of gas, giving the idea of a plea- 
sant wood-fire. 

It is rejoiceful to know that our 
allies are about to benefit by freer 
admission of English iron, since, in 
the words of Turgot, iron is above 
all a n instrument to man- 
kind. The superior construction of 
English over French machinery has 
been testified on the hundred oc- 
casions of agricultural exhibitions 
held in France, when the former in- 
variably carried off all the prizes. As 
regards cheapness, the implements in 
English depts in Paris are, for the 
same quality and workmanship, which 
latter is difficult to obtain in France, 
twenty per cent. less than the coun- 
try prices. The successors of the en- 
ergetic Mrs, Mary Wedlake are now 
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likely to do good business on both sides 
of the Channel, while Deane’s “Old 
London Bridge’ monster emporium 
is already bombarding the Seine with 
every sortof hardware ; and Ransome, 
vanes just published a French trans- 
lation of his list of implements, will 
be worth a “‘king’s ransom” to Gaulic 
agriculturists who can afford to pur- 
chase freely. 

The industry of Hemp and Flax is 
the most ancient in France, and pro- 
bably in Europe. It is the only one 
thoroughly indigenous and popular, 
and is practical even in the wildest 
districts of the northern provinces. 
There is every reason to believe that, 
precisely because it is the most vulgar 
of industries, and the one of which 
the origin is the most remote, it is the 
most sunk in the wheel-ruts of rou- 
tine, and the least progressive. M. 
de J onnés, in his interesting work, 
ascribes its introduction in Europe to 
the Celtic hordes, who, coming from 
central Asia, brought from the borders 
of the Oxus and [axarte, seeds of the 
cereal and textile plants they were 
accustomed to cultivate: 


**This cannot be otherwise,” says he, 
‘“as one sees, in countries inhabited by 
the purest aboriginal races, such as 
Armorica (Brittany) by the Celts, and 
Cambria (eastern Normandy and Flan- 
ders) by the Cimbri or Gauls, the prac- 
tices of spinning and weaving exercised 
to-day as they were centuries ago, with 
a sort of rude, popular instinct, obsti- 
nately opposed to all improvement, one 
recognises a primitive industry preserv- 
ing its Celtic character in spite of Ro- 
man civilization and this of our times.” 


Cambray, the chief seat of fine 
linen fabrics, whence cambric derives 
its name, seems to have been the prin- 
cipal town of the Cambrians, who, as 
sprung from the ancient Cimmeri, 
also gave their tribe name to Cumber- 
land, and to Cambria, or the Pays de 
Galles, and it is remarkable that 
French writers consider the words 
“Gaulish” and “ Welch,” as synony- 
mous. We may also observe that 
Arras, a neighbouring town, gave its 
name tothe first manufacture of tapes- 
try. Scattered as the general opera- 
tions of the flax and hemp indus 
were and are, no one deigned to col- 
lect statistical clues as to the amount 
of production, until 1788, a period of 
unexampled prosperity in France, 
when @ government inspector of ma- 
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count of the value of the of 
hemp, flax, and cotton fabricate t 
year : 


nufactures obtained the following ac-. 
d 2 


Fr. 
Linen, and linen cloth of 
hemp, flax, and cotton, 
Thread hosiery, 
Thread, tape, laces, nets, 
ropes, ; . : 


200,000,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 


10,000,000 
226,000,000 


From this total must be deducted, 
says our authority, nine millions francs 
worth of cotton hosiery, and some 
small, but'unascertained sum, for cot- 
ton stuffs. Estimating the then po- 
pulation of France at ewettig-Av0 
millions, the value of the above fab- 
rics was but nine francs per head, 
which must be considered a very low 
proportion, as at that time, the low- 
est classes wore linen instead of 
woollen stuffs ; for body and house- 
hold linen were not, as at present, 
for the most part of cotton. The 
greatest triumph of modern civiliza- 
tion—the rendering articles formerly 
rare and luxurious, of common use— 
has not been attained in the matter 
of linen, because of the rivalry of cot- 
ton. Nevertheless, there is an admir- 
able contrast between the ancient 
times, when little could be said for 
the textile industry of countries whose 
kings were almost the solitary exam- 
ples of possessing articles of clothing 
now worn by the million. When the 
Valois dynasty and their court were 
dressed in brocades and silks, em- 
broidered with gold, imported at great 
expense from Italy, shirts, now indis- 
pensable, were so rare, that the heir 
to the crown, Henry of Navarre, hud 
not a dozen, and what he had were 
torn. Yet, even to this day, the 
wages of the French workmen em- 
ployed in linen works are lower than 
the average in the totality of other 
manufactures, because this fabric has 
kept its old course, working slowly : 
while new industries, having assumed 
a faster are better remunerated. 
Again, tho h France is the original 
seat of the Kuropean linen trade, Ire- 
land has of late years made such 
marvellous progress in this particular, 
that “Irish” is the world-wide term 
for excellency in linen. 

The Irish linen trade would benefit 
greatly by complete removal of re- 
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strictions in France, a country offer- 
ing a vast outlet for medium and 
coarse goods, and Paris alone would 
absorb the produce of half the fine 
looms in Ulster. Besides these two 
débouches, the French fabricants would 
take immense quantities of our coarse 
flax, and weshould importless of their 
fine fibre, of which the existing mills 
of Belfast could consume double the 
pace er wherever it comes 
rom. oreover, the growth of flax 
in this country might well be extend- 
ed over a quarter of a million acres, 
Tobe wholesome, theextension should 
be gradual, because several points in 
the management of this plant demand 
traditional skill, and so much atten- 
tion, that success in its cultivation 
may be declared to be a test of intel- 
ligence and care on the part of far- 
mers. Modern science has, by its in- 
ventions for watering flax, obviated 
one of the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of uninitiated cultivators. Yet 
it is much to be regretted that at- 
tempts to establish flax-mills in the 
South of Ireland, such as that of Mr. 
Pownall in the county of Wexford, 
which attracted the attention of the 
trade on the Continent, should not 
have been rewarded with complete 
success. The processes of carding and 
braying or breaking, flax by machin- 
ery are becoming more usual all along 
the north coast of France and in Flan- 
ders. The processes of tillage et broy- 
age de lin & la mécanique at Courtrai 
is described as simple, the expense of 
the first establishment not costly, and 
requiring but slight native power. By 
this system, it is possible to card the 
shortest flax as well and as easily as 
the long, and with the certainty of 
obtaining as much flax as by the best 
operation by hand, there being noloss 
either of the head or of the foot of 
the plant. Samples of the three 
eens called in Flemish verslegen 
vias, vertoerd vlas, and schoon gemackt 
vias, are now exhibiting in the Paris 
Palais de Industrie ; and to judge 
by them, the mechanism used is very 
suitable to both long and short qua- 
lities; and, therefore, the wooden 
hand mallet is well supplanted by 
the mill. 

When the commercial treaty be- 
tween France and Belgium was made, 
the latter was bound to keep up the 
same prohibitory dutiesas France; but, 
a few years since, a law was passed in 
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Belgium permitting the manufactur- 
ers to import linen yarns free of duty. 
on giving a bond to export an equal 
weight of linen. This permission is 
largely availed of ; a good déal of 
cheap Irish linen yarn passes the Bel- 
gian frontier into France, manufac- 
tured into Belgian linen, and paying 
the low duties accordingly. It woul 
be more the interest of France to ad- 
mit our lien yarns direct, at the low 
duties, and allow their own manufac- 
turers to reap the profit of the manu- 
facture. Evidently, there has for 
long been an annual loss to the French 
by the high duties on linen and linen 
yarns; the nation paying for the for- 
mer article at least one-fifth more 
than it would do under a moderate 
system of duties; and this loss is no 
trifle, for it amounts annually to at 
least 2+ millions sterling. Their re- 
venue loses a handsome sum formerly 
derived from this source, while the 
gate capital employed in the flax 
spinning tradé is not aw than the 
early loss sustainéd by the nation in 
eeping up these prohibitory duties. 
he Tinen manufacture of France 
retains an encouragement of which 
ours has long been deprived, for in 
that country, the cotton lords do not 
exercise a potent influence on the 
overnment, and consequently, in 
th the army and the navy, the shirts, 
trowsers, sheets, &c., are of linen; as 
the French government wisely judges 
that, though the first cost may be a 
little higher than cotton, yet the 
longer durability of the former mate- 
rial renders it much the cheaper ar- 
ticle. It seems that other continental 
nations are of the sainé opinion. This 
is a simple question of economy, in 
which Belfast might, after fair and 
sufficient trial, be victorious over Man- 
chester. Meanwhile, it is to be re- 
gretted that suppression of the duties 
in France on cotton and wool has not 
included linen. 

After shirts, it is natural to take 
up trowsers and coats, which, as every 
one who, fearless of the g-top cut 
of the one, and of the tight make of 
the other, may have ordered them of 
a French tailor, knows, are dearer 
than in England, owing to two orthree 
higher expenses attending the rival 
woollen manufacture. 

The superiority of some French and 
other continental cloths over Eng- 
lish goods is preciscly in that quality 
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of fineness, which, as in the case of 
the richest silks, is only suited to a 
limited demand ; while British arti- 
cles excel in the common and popular 
descriptions. The introduction of 
Spanish or merino sheep into France 
is the well-known cause of that supe- 
riority. De Jonnés speaks of the in- 
digenous breed of —_ of his coun- 
try as “ Celtic,” as if they were, like 
her aborigines, of Gaulic blood :—no 
other designation however, offers it- 
self, and the whole topic opens up a 
brief and interesting archologic re- 
trospect. We have seen that Cambrai, 
the ancient seat of French linen ma- 
nufacture, is understood to derive its 
name from the Cimbri: and some- 
what similarly, the department of 
Seez, in Normandy, was socalled from 
a Celtic tribe, the Saii, who may have 
received their appellation from bein 
clothed in the woollen stuff, sti 
known at Leeds as “Sayes.” The 
shirt or frock called la Save Gauloise 
seems, however, to have been indiffe- 
rently linen or woollen, and to have 
resembled the Roman togum. Me- 
dizvally, it was worn by every man- 
at-arms over his coat of mail, which 
it preserved from sun and rain; and 
its modern types are the French 
blouse and the English smock-frock. 
The more antique and half-savage 
dress, the cow-skin coat, shaggy with 
hair, is still seen in the streets of 
Paris, being much worn by the sweep- 
ers. 

Statistical researches show that, in 
the reign of Louis le Grand, the wool- 
len manufacture, comprising serges, 
camlets, and other inferior tissues, 
furnished only a yard of stuff to each 
of the population, which proves that 
at that period of court splendour the 
bulk of the people were clothed in 
coarse fabrics made under the domes- 
tic roof. The few figures collected 
clearly point to an epoch of extreme, 
but narrow luxury, and general indi- 
gence. Thus, there were then 17,300 
workers in lace, or thirty per cent. of 
the number of contempo workers 
in wool ; a singular proportion, show- 
ing how, in the seventeenth century, 
sumptuous productions exceeded the 
demand for necessaries. Before the 
revolution of ’89, clothmaking was 
so rare that wn habit de drap was 
considered as much an outward sign 
of a nobleman as a silk gown of a 
lady. During the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, the custom of wearing silk and 
velvet at court had retarded the wool- 
len trade ; and not until the approach 
of the revolution did the nodlesse, 
beginning to imitate the simplicity of 
English gentlemen, generally re-adopt 
= cleth, yet still continuing to 

ve their breeches and waistcoats of 
silk—for fashion deemed cloth unsuit- 
able, save for a morning and negligée 
toilette. Meanwhile, the renaissance 
of this important fabric having been 
aided by the wise minister, Colbert, 
it was vigorous enough to clothe in 
the national colour (blue) the vast 
armament arrayed in 1792 against 
foreign invasion. The precedent of 
this patriotic effort is now upheld to 
encourage traders of the present time 
to struggle with the same courage and 
success against the most redoubtable 
foreign industry. As to the prospect 
of success, we extract this paragraph 
from the Statistique work above cited : 


Number of Sheep in Franve. 
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‘* A great economical event renders 
the conversion of our ancient Celtic 
wools into Spanish, Saxony, and English 
wools a pressing necessity. This is the 
unforeseen production of superior kinds 
of sheep-skins from the innumerable 
flocks in Australia, which colony, in 
1819, furnished England with only 74,000 
pounds weight of wool, but, in 1852, sent 
there the enormous quantity of seventy- 
five millions of pounds weight, worth 215 
millions of francs. This overflow, which 
threatens the countries of the Continent, 
will allow the English to make woollen 
stuffs at such low prices thatall competi- 
tion will become impossible. It isa grave 
subject for meditation. The English 
woollen stuffs, fabricated with Australian 
fleeces, at thirty per 100 under the price of 
ours, will possess themselves of all the 
foreign markets, and we shall lose a 
commerce which rose in 1851 to 150 
millions.” 


The following calculation was made 
in 1812 :— 


Produce in Kilogrammes of Wool. 





33,827,000 Indigenous, . : 55,500,0u0 
1,309,000 Ameliorated breeds, 3,921,000 
201,000 Merinos, . 3 603,000 
35,337,000 60,024,000 
Quantities. Value. 
Carded Wool, . ° 31 millions of kil. 62 millions of francs. 
Combed Wool, . + % 199 Ss, an 
Totals, . 66 . i — tem - 
Employ of Raw Wool, . 5 » » . 10 ” ” 
Total of Wool employed, 71 ” ” ° 262 ” ” 
Notwithstanding the vastextent of flocks. This is the common wool ; it is 


light soilin France, she fewer 
sheep in proportion to her population 
than either the British Islands, Den- 
mark, Spain, and Prussia. And not 
only has England more than double 
the advantage in this respect, but the 
superiority of her ovine breeds furnish 
her a much larger production of wool 

r head, the difference between her 
ae and the French being nearly 
half. Climate is, of course, the cause 
of the thinner quality of the latter 
wools, and therefore deficiency in 
weight should be made up by increased 
extension of the merinos and other 
fine-woolled sheep. The following 
contrast between the value of the in- 
digenous and foreign articles is drawn 
in the Statistique :— 

**Raw wool is of two sorts, of which 
the origin, the nature, and the industrial 
treatment differ considerably. The one 
is that arising from the race of Celtic 


black, brown, or white, formed of crisped 
threads, frizzled, entangled, like the 
hair of a negro; it requires carding to 
prepare it for spinning. The other is 
the long, shining wool, more or less fine, 
that is obtained from the sheep of Spain, 
of Saxony, and of the ameliorated flocks 
of England. Instead of carding, it is 
necessary merely tocombit. The fol- 
lowing figures make known approxima- 
tively the proportion of each of these 
different sorts in the wools spun in 
France in 1860 :— 

‘*There is nothing in the past that one 
can compare with these curious and im- 
portant statistics, the facts which they 
represent being contemporaneous.” 

The “Celtic” sheep-skin was mani- 
festly not the fleece Jason went in 
search of. The modern commercial 

uests of the same nature seem to 

show that the “Golden Fleece” of 
our days comes from a newly-dis- 
covered region, the Antipodes. 
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The recent increase in the export 
of wovllen goods from France is won- 
derful. It had averaged yearly— 


From 1835 to 1844, . . £2,540,000 
From 1845 to 1854, . 4,960,000 


Itreached £7,200,000in 1855. Such 
a progress is prodigious. England took 
nearly thirty years,and Francescarcely 
twelve, to double the exportation of 
woollen manufactures. e total pro- 
duction of yarns and tissues of wool 
is ten millions sterling in Austria, 
seventeen in the Zollverein, thirty-six 
in England, and exceeding forty in 
France. As a last fact, the consump- 
tion of foreign wool is sixty-six mil- 
lions of pounds in England, and 
seventy-seven millions in France. 
Thus this latter country is the greatest 
market in the world for wools, and 
has the most considerable manufactory 
of woollen articles, notwithstanding 
a restrictive customs tariffi* The 
French woollen trade, especially 
abroad, being the branch of com- 
merce most menaced by English com- 
petition ever since the pecwen 
multiplication of flocks of sheep in 
Australia, and of the mechanical power 
of British manufacturers, its support- 
ers look to sustaining the contest by 
means of increase of sheep in France, 
and above all, by amelioration of the 
quality of fi “ objects which,” 
says our author, “are worthy of the 
solicitude of the Government.” If, 
however, these desired improvements, 
on any extended scale, are to await 
aid from that Hercules to whom 
Frenchmen always pray, our cloth- 
merchants may calculate on perform- 
ing the of Atlas, as far as concerns 
upholding the woollen trade of the 
world. 

The silk manufacture in France is 
that of which the nation is most 
proud, and to which it justly attaches 
prime importance. It has the advan- 
tage arising from contiguity to the 
districts producing the raw material. 
The following statistics, the want of 
which is deplored in the Reports, 
and which show the great value of 
this branch of ~ pam are taken 
from M. de Jonnés’ work :—Twenty- 
four millions of mulberry trees, sur- 
rendering their foliage, in 1846, as 
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sustenance to the silkworm, produced 
12,529,058 kilogrammes of cocoons, 
valued at 49,334,290 francs, or nearly 
two millions sterling. To this vast 
source of wealth, the department of 
Gard, supplying superior quality of 
silk, contributed as much as 11 mil- 
lions of francs. So essential to suc- 
cess are traditional knowledge and 
care, that any plantation they fecun- 
date yields twice as much as another 
where they are wanting. On the 
average, each hectare, equal to 24 
English acres, contains 600 trees; 
their leaves, gradually removed and 
applied to nourish silk-worms, pro- 
duce 300 kilogrammes of cocoons, 
valued at £48, an enormously pro- 
fitable return per hectare, and con- 
trasting notably with the yield from 
corn, which seldom surpasses £8, and 
is burdened by the loss of a naked 
fallow every third year. Confident 
that the present production, exceed- 
ing two millions sterling in value, 
could, without extraordinary efforts, 
be doubled, the trade hope to see a 
rapid spread of the plantations on 
which multiplication of the precious 
worm depends; but the obstacles are 
far greater than those besetting ex- 
tension of the growth of flax, a plant 
matured in one year, while the tree 
yields little until it be five years old, 
and is not fully profitable until it 
reaches a growth of 15 or 20 feet. 
Hence, proprietorship of land is not 
only essential to induce plantation, 
but the law of suecession in France, 
prohibiting liberty to entail, and fa- 
vouring partition and sale, deprives 
proprietors of that motive for outlay 
which obtains in England from the 
sense of security that the future 
benefit to the heritage will be reaped 
by a primogenitural representative of 
the family. Importation of the raw 
material had increased tenfold in 
thirty-three years previous to 1849, 
when it amounted to 2,358,000 kilo- 
grammes, of an actual value of 83 
millions of francs; but De Jonnes 
argues that native production could 
soon displace importation to the ex- 
tent of 100 millions yearly. France 
is stated by our author to hold second 
rank in the silk production of the 
world, Lombardy and the Venetian 





* The ‘‘ Business-man’s Note-Book for 1857,” which takes the above from a 


private French authority. 
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provinces claiming the first by an 
annual product, some years back, of 
3,500,000 kilogrammes. This sum, 
reduced by a million, represented the 
amount furnished by French indus- 
try. Third on the scale came active 
Piedmont and Genoa, supplying a 
round million, surpassing the impor- 
tations of India and China, and 
exceeding the product of Persia by 
400,000, 

Transported into the Morea by the 
wise emperor Justinian, the serica, or 
mulberry tree, received in the French 
tongue the name of mérier, from its 
land of ay aes Passing thence, 
during the Crusades, into Calabria, 
it was not imported into the country 
under view until so lately as the year 
1494, when, as a result of one of those 
frequent French raids into the Latin 
peninsula, some gains of Dauph- 
iné brought back eggs of the exotic 
moth and plants of their favourite 
tree, the plantation of which was 
further extended by the provident 
and patriotic Henry of Navarre. 

The inimitable glossiness of Chi- 
nese silk is said to be owing to the 
better quality of the food of the silk- 
worm in the Celestial Empire. M. 
de Jonnés does not, however, state 
the particulars in which its diet dif- 
fers from that of itskindred in France, 
The Societé d’Acclimation published, 
two years ago, a report on a project 
of a voyage to China by two ian 
counts, the object of which would be 
to study the silk-worms of the Flow- 
ery Empire; and among the instruc- 
tions contained therein to these sa- 
vans, they are requested to observe 
“seriously the manner in which the 
worms are fed, and particularly the 
methods which consist in covering 
the mulberry leaves with powder of 
baked rice, &.” The essays of M. 
Guerin. Ménéville, Professor of “ Edu- 
cation of Silk-worms” and of Sérici- 
culture in all its branches, contain 
valuable hints as to improvement of 
this exotic department of industry in 
France. Certes, it would be well if, 
in the a where the art of cook- 
ery for ind takes the highest 
honours, the lustre of this sensitive 
creature's bequest to womankind 
could be enhanced by ameliorating 
its regimen. Perhaps there are few 
ani certainly none of such small 
dimensions, who deserve better of 
their country in the article of nouri- 
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ture, or, to use the technical expres- 
sion, d’éducation, than the ver-d-sote. 
For some time, this ugly little worm 
seems intent, like the beast of the 
oa upon nothing but voracity; when 

uddenly it becomes the very type of 
industry, and even constructs the 
abode in which it works. No longer 
egoistic, it is then indebted to you 
for relieving it of its silken envelope ; 
and before expiring becomes an egg- 
oist again, to show its sense of the 
obligation by leaving an abundant 
posterity, who, in their turn, merely 
ask a few leaves at man’s hand. 

The slow progress of silk manufac- 
ture in England is justly traced in the 
Reports to the fact that the acknow- 
ledged genius of the country lies more 
in the production of goods suitable in 
quality and price for the million, than 
in enriching a foreign and costly raw 
material with tasteful designs. More- 
over, Fashion, that fickle goddess, 
whose dominion is as wide as it is 
capricious, holds her court in Paris, 
so that all who, like dealers in silk 
goods, are onsen on her smiles, 

d that her decrees are issued there; 
and thus the home trade has the first 
intimation of changes effected by high 
taste in the earliest goods of the sea- 
son. As France has been the seat of 
fashion from time immemorial, a de- 
sirability and priority are given to 
such of her fabrics as are affected by 
it over those of all other countries ; 
and though taste and beauty do not 
insure fashion, yet no fashion suc- 
ceeds well apart from them. The 
very derivative of the word, namely, 
fagon, i.e. the mode of making, is 
French. ‘To maintain her position in 
this respect, France, fully alive to 
her advantage, has spared no pains 
in fostering the art of design ; and at 
the seats of her manufacture eve 
appliance and convenience exist whic 
can facilitate the application of the 
skill and taste thus encouraged to the 
articles produced. The charm of these 
products is manifested by their suc- 
cess with foreigners. Here are the 
progressive figures of the official value 
of exportations of tissues of silk at 
recent epochs :— 


Pr. 
1845, . 140,000,000 
1847, . 165,000,000 
1849, . 181,000,000 
By an extraordinary economical re- 
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sult, French silks, far from havin 
diminished in price, like calicoes an 
many other merchandises, have aug- 
mented in value according to their 
quantity and weight. It was neces- 
sary in 1851 to raise the rate of offi- 
cial appreciation of the silk trade 
estimated in 1826, and which had 
ceased to represent the real value. 
The increase of this value is about 
a fifteenth. In 1849 the exportation, 
officially estimated at 181 millions, 
was really worth 193. This is a 
unique example, which explains itself 
by the attenuation of weight of the 
new stuffs, and by the increase of 
price, which the beauty of their exe- 
cution obtains for them by means of 
the happy union of the arts and 
sciences in their fabrication. 

The Manchester manufacturers of 
broad silks demanded, in a remark- 
able memorial addressed in 1852 to 
Mr. D’Israeli, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, total and immediate re- 
peal of the duty on foreign silk goods, 
as a proclamation to the world that, 
say they, boldly and manfully, “the 
Manchester manufacturer denounces 
the so-called protection, and is pre- 
pared to depend solely on his own 
merit.” They declared they consid- 
ered the non-extension of their trade 
to be chiefly owing to the limited 
nature of the foreign demand for their 
goods, and believed that the protec- 
tion duty created an impression in 
every market that England is unable 
to compete with the continental ma- 
nufacturer. Across the Channel, M. 
Arlés Dufour, a competent authority, 
argued on the part of his countrymen 
engaged in the similar textile fabric, 
that “free trade would be profitable 
to both countries; for then England 
would cease to copy our rich fancy 
silks, and would devote her energy to 
the production of the low and middle 
qualities, while France would apply 
herself with increased attention to 
the former.” In effect, he recom- 
mended exclusive attention to the 
two distinct national specialités ; or, 
in other words, advised such a divi- 
sion of labour as the conditions of 
nature and art in each country point 
out. 

There are reasons for believing that, 
— England will probably main- 
tain her oe, in fabricatin 
common articles of cotton, she wi 
find the rivalry of France formidable 
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in the department of goods made of 
cotton mixed with other substances. 
These tissus mélangés, a novel crea- 
tion, present new, ingenious combina- 
tions, crowned with success, every 
day. Cotton is admirably adapted 
for textile amalgamations, readily 
taking all forms, colours, and aspects. 
It is, turn by turn, either a strong, 
opaque, brilliantly white robe for the 
female form ; or, as muslin, a light, 
transparent tissue, enveloping with- 
out hiding the charms of youth and 
beauty. As tulle or lace, it seeks 
to take the honours of ladies’ veils 
from flax; and if not yet a success- 
ful rival of linen in courts and cha- 
teaux, has effectually era it 
on the backs of the people. This 
vegetable wool, the Proteus of modern 
industry, deceives the world by re- 
sembling—firstly, silk, in the form of 


shining and capillary stuffs and vel- ~ 


vets ; secondly, wool, by its plushes 
and moleskins ; thirdly, flax, by its 
cambrics and lace; and, fourthly, 
linen, by its madapolams and other 
tissus & Vindienne fabricated in 
France. Its qualities, special and 
economical, display themselves best 
in the stuffs peculiarly its own ; these 
advantages consisting in the lightness 
of its tissues, their suppleness, resist- 
ance to the action of the air and of 
damp ; and their aptitude in receiv- 
ing all kinds of dressing, and in being 
adorned, by impression, with delicate 
and complicated designs, which again, 
may be ornamented with all the shades 
and colours of the rainbow : very valu- 
able qualities, and so much the more 
precious because the goods possessing 
them are of so low a price as to be 
generally accessible ; a privilege de- 
nied to other stuffs. Assuredly, the 
grand service cotton has rendered to 
mankind is the multiplication, or 
domestic vulgarization of its tissues. 
As in the case of flax, increase of 
the raw material is the desideratum ; 
and there are several reasons for hop- 
ing that the United States, which has 
hitherto had almost the monopoly of 
cotton, will be encountered by old and 
oung rivals. Calico is understood to 
so called from Calicut, a town in 
Malabar, on the south-western coast 
of Hindostan : but our savans, such 
as Dr. Royle, are not sanguine as to 
the resulta of any attempt to raise the 
character of Indian samples up to the 
American standard, except in the 
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Dharwar and Berar districts. But 
the island of Ceylon may offer a pro- 
mising field for a culture which main- 
ly depends on sufficiency of the very 
cheapest class of labourers. The 
cotton-tree grows every where in hot 
countries, and flourishes in soils in- 
capable of producing any other useful 
plant, in amiable independence of 
agricultural caresand of manure. To 
produce it, you need but dibble a hole 
in the ground, insert a couple of 
grains, cover them up, and leave them 
as the ostrich does. her egg. The 
flakes of wool fall of their own accord, 
and the operation of gathering. them 
is suited to the smallest intellectual 
and physical capacities. 

In 1855, when growth of cotton in 
Algeria, had only attained its fifth 
year, no fewer than 150 exhibitors of 
its produce sent specimens to the 
Paris Exposition. During the pre- 
vious year, 1,800 bales had been ex- 
ported to France ; and in that year, 
9,000 acres were under cultivation of 
the prospering and promising plant. 
The soil all along the coast, and in 
some s for upwards of 200 miles 
into thg interior, is represented to be 
exactly suitable to the Sea Island 
variety ; and whereas in America it 
is not profitable to cultivate cotton 
except as an annual, in Algeria the 
produce is greater the second year. 

The cotton plant does not succeed so 
well in the north as in the south of 
Algeria, being liable to injury from 
the occasional frostiness of the north- 
ern latitudes. At present, the com- 
plaint is, that its culture is not pro- 
gressing, for want of hands, a defi- 
ciency almost certain to forbid consi- 
derable extension. So that there may 
be truth in the Americanslave-owner’s 
saying, “ No nigger, no cotton.” 

Ceramic manufacture is the branch 
of industry which, in France, has, 
oddly enough, reached perfection in 
point of art in its highest branches, 
while its lower limbs are neither per- 
fectly useful nor beautiful ; for while 
Sévres porcelain may be compared for 
delicacy and loveliness to the face of 
Milton’s personification of Sin, the or- 
dinary earthenware of the country is 
as coarse and ugly as her grovelling ex- 
tremities. Even the crockery which 
figures on the dinner tables of Paris 
is notoriously so defective, that the 
ao who excel in the art of dining 

not warm their plates and dishes. 
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The secret of the superiority of the 
English article in this respect seems 
to lie in the use of iron-stone. Of 
all manufactures the ceramic most 
demands the union of a taste for art 
with skill in handling the rude mate- 
rial ; and where there is a happy com- 
bination of these qualities, as iy 
existed in Palissy and Wedgewood, 
the potter, fashioning the clay to 
please the growing taste of the times, 
is in ion of the talents which 
will insure his reputation. For our- 
selves, we are no admirers of Faience, 
a kind of pottery highly coloured, 
embossed, and vitrified, deriving its 
name from Faénza; but our memo- 
ries of the great London Exhibition 
invariably lead us back first to the 
“Sévres Court,” in recollection of 
the exquisite specimens it contained. 
When the ceramic fabrics of France 
and England entered the lists of the 
grand industrial tournament subse- 
quently held in Paris, the result was 
somewhat the same as when the 
china jar and the earthen one, float- 
ing in the same stream, came in colli- 
sion; for in that contention, French 
fancyware made an animated display, 
and carried off the palm from our 
porcelaine tendre: but its compatriot 
earthenware fell to its mother earth 
heavily before the competitive lance 
or fabric of Minton ; and its cognate 
crockery, whether flower-pots or pay- 
ing-tiles, paled before the blushin 
beauties of Bridgewater. The excel- 
lence of English table-services was 
established ty the fact, that. not one 
of the French would-be purchasers, 
deterred by the high duty, and there- 
by disappointed in his wish to obtain 
this superior article, thought fit to 
transfer his orders to any manufac- 
turer among his countrymen. In this 
instance, therefore, prohibitory laws 
proved profitless. One of the earliest 
results of the recent treaty has been 
the appearance of our table-services 
in several shops in Paris. 

Some comparatively minor manu- 
factures are notoriously better than 
ours in some qualities, as those of 
leather, yielding 212 millions of francs 
in 1850. Of these, the calf-skins are 
largely exported to England, and are 
of admitted superiority, which is said 
to be due to the tan of the evergreen 
oaks of the south, but is more proba- 
bly to the elder age of the animals. 
Paris bootmakers ascribe much vir- 
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tue to the softness of the water used 
in the tan-pits of Bordeaux. The 
special softness of French gloves is 
well known. It is remarkable that 
a portion of a nation so advanced in 
the art of clothing, namely, the pea- 
santry in the hills of Brittany, still 
appear in goat-skins, calling to mind 
the forlorn shepherds of Asiatic de- 
serts. 

The sugar industry is chiefly nota- 
ble as an instance of the force of 
necessity under difficulties—French 
production of this condiment, which 
we consider an ne wing been 
one of the results of the great war. 
The discovery, in 1782, that beet-root 
would produce sugar, enabled France 
to increase the value of her consump- 
tion from 30 millions of franes in 1788 
to 55 in 1812, and 140 in 1850. About 
the period foreign sugar, gaining 
gradually victory over the native ar- 
ticle, the consumption of the latter 
has diminished one-third ; and verily 
its growth in France is, in raising 
beet-root into rivalry with the sugar- 
cane, as if Kent should be turned 
from hop to tea culture. 

The probabilities as to future in- 
crease of the trade in Wine would be 
the most interesting portion of our 
theme, if space permitted some exa- 
mination of them. It is said that 
the _— of French wine is already 
double ; that English merchants have 
recently laid out two millions ster- 
ling; and that they have, in many 
cases, a the coming ten years’ 
growth of vineyards. Hitherto, the 
strong wines of Spain and a 
have Lose referred in a climate like 
ours, which makes the inhabitants 
feel the need of an alcoholic and ex- 
citing beverage, a French climate being 
necessary for the enjoyment of French 
wines. 

The department of La Gironde, of 
which Bordeaux is the capital, has 
naturally benefitted firstly and most 
largely by the new influence: a general 
stimulus has been given to the price, 
and consequent increased production, 
of second-class clarets, which havenow 
found vent. Hitherto, the first-class 
vintages, or vins de chateaux, enjoying 
an incontestable superiority, possess- 
ed the monopoly of exportation ; and, 
on the other hand, les vins ordinaires 
must be content to stay at home. 
But the renowned vineyards of great 
proprietors are surrounded by crowds 
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of crés belonging to lesser proprietors, 
who form the middle class of vini- 
culture. During late years of abund- 
ance these small cultivators had their 
cellars full—four, five, and six récoltes 
lying in wait for rise of prices. Anew 
era has opened for this intermediate, 
yet still very good wine. At the 
same time, the foreign consumer must 
beware of buying inferior qualities at 
the high rate due only to the marques 
of the chateaux. All these considera- 
tions extend, of course, to the other 
nn regions; but we take 
eave to repeat our caution against 
paying for, say the best Sauterne, the 
price of Chateau d’Yquem. 

As has been remarked, the duty on 
brandy has just been doubled, in the 
expectation of raising the present re- 
ceipt of forty-nine millions of francs 
yearly to seventy-three millions. By 
Increasing the price, the export of 
this alcohol will be less ; and it is ex- 

cted that its consumption in the 

orm of drink will diminish from its 
oo enormous figure, about 800,000 

ectolitres, to the moral advantage of 
the working classes, since the measure 
has been accompanied by reduction 
of the duties on coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
and tea. 

From a return recently furnished 
for the House of Lords, specifying 
the various articles the duties on 
which have been reduced under the 
late commercial Treaty, and showing 
the former and present rates of duty, 
and the produce of the duties last year, 
we subjoin important particulars (to 
be found in the Table on page 15.) 

The return specifying the various 
articles the duties on which have been 
repealed, = the total amount of 
customs duty received in 1859 as 
£537,447. 

The Treaty recently concluded by 
the United Kingdom with France has 
been said to be “one-sided,” in abol- 
ishing most duties, and greatly re- 
ducing the residue in one country, 
yet effecting much less reduction in 
the other, to the injury of the revenue 
of the one, without the recompense of 
sufficiently opening trade with the 
other. Yet, broadly viewed, what 
has been done? The French have 
lowered their customs on our coal, 
iron in all shapes, cotton goods, flax, 
and many other articles, and we have 
lowered ours on wine and brandy, and 
abolished them on silk anda hundred 
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TaBLE showing the Repuctions of Dury on various articles under the 
ComMMERCIAL TREATY. 


Rates or Dury. 








Net Receipt 
Articles. eS eee ee ee of Customs in 
; . 1859. 
Previously to the alteration. Subsequently to the alteration. 
After Jan. 1, 1861: £ 
Wing, . 5s. 935d. 8 gallon. | Wine less than s. d. 
18 proof, 1 0 @ gallon. 
» 18to26,1 6 ,, 1,729,273 
» 26t040,2 0 ,, 
» inbottles,2 0 ,, J 
Spirits, Not sweetened or | Imported Rum, 8 3 # proof gal. 
mixed, Not imported 219 
15s. @ gallon. Rum, gy 2 
Sweetened or mixed, | Brandy, ~ Gas 1,002,805 
20s. ® gallon. Spirits, sweet- 
ened, &., .12 0 ,, 15,727 
Paper HAnG- After Aug., 1860: 

INGS, . 3d. per tb. Same duty as British. 2,563 
PasTEBoarn, | 24d. per Ih. Ditto, 16 
PLATE, -| Gold, £1 1s. 8 oz. 17s. Od. per oz. 3.691 

| Silver, 1s. 8d. # 02. eo 
Aggregate Net Amount of Customs Duty in 1859 on articles the £2,754,294 
duties on which have been reduced, . e ° ‘ ‘ ’ 


articles of luxury. What inference 
may be drawn? Is it not more than 
probable that their demand will be 
greater for cotton and woollen goods, 
ironmongery, and coal, than ours for 
costly articlesof consumption ? While 
what we shall take are mere matters 
of | , the articles about to be ad- 
mitted by France are of vital im- 
portance to her ; therefore their use, 
in adding immensely to her wealth 
will make her a richer customer ; and 
such a commerce as is now nascent 
cannot have a “one-sided” effect, even 
if only viewed — ily. 

The French Ministers, in their re- 
port, dated 24th January, after the 

Treaty was concluded, observe to the 
Emperor :—“The returns from the 
customs indicate, for 1858, an a ee 
tation into France by Englan of 
manufactured articles representing a 
value of eighteen millions and a-half 
of francs, spread over a great number 
of articles ; while the exportations of 
France to Great Britain, during the 
same period, amounted, in manufac- 
tured articles, to 220 millions. Thus 
England sends to France a value, in 


manufactured goods twelve times less 
than that which she buys. Is this a 
serious basis for commercial relations 
between two t nations ?” 

The above figures represent, in our 
money, exportation of our manufac- 
turesto France tothe value of £740,000 
only, against importation of French 
manufactured articles to the value of 
£8,800,000—which epee far from 
reciprocity or terms of equality. 

Englan with her vast cealleuiiad 
power, is able to send her broadcloths 
and calicoes, her earthenware, her 
iron, and her coal, to markets thou- 
sands of miles distant, and therefore 
mae fairly expect to extend her trade 
with a country only separated from 
her by a narrow channe 

By the first article of the Treaty, 
the Government of France engages to 
admit innumerable objects of British 
manufacture at a duty of not more 
than thirty per cent. on their value, 
and, in the year 1865, of twenty-five 
per cent. In fact, the Emperor, more 
moderate than our House of Commons, 
tempers the wind of competition to 
his shorn yearlings. 
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The declared real value of British 
and Irish produce exported from the 
United Kingdom, in 1859, to France, 
was £4,754,354 ; an amount exceed- 
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ing by about £600,000 the export to 
Russia, and by one million the export 
to Turkey, but almost one-fifth less 
than the exports to the United States. 


Statistica Asstract for the Untrep Kinepom from 1845 to 1849. 


Parliamentary Paper. 


1860, 


Tas.eE of TrapeE between ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


FranceE—REAL VALUE. 





Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1854, 10,447,774 6,391,465 
1855, 9/146,418 10/4218! 
1856, 10,386,522 10,471,077 
1857, 11,965,407 11,326/823 
1858, 13'271°890 9/242'201 
1859, 16,869,960 9,254,858 
Total, 72,087,961 57,108,305 


DeciarepD Reat VAuve of all Arnticies of Britisn and Irish Propuce and 
Manvuractures Exportep from the Unitep Krxcpom to France. 


£ £ £ 

1845, . 2,791,238 | 1850, . 2,401,956 | 1855, . 6,012,658 
1846, . 2,715,963 | 1851, 2,028,463 | 1856, 6,432,650 
1847, . 2,554,282 | 1852, 2.731.286 | 1857, 6,213,358 
1848, . 1,025,521 1853, 2,636,330 | 1858, 4,863,131 
1849, 1,95) ,269 1854, 3,175,290 1859, 4,754,354 


This statement shows a falling off 
in exports of £1,678,296 between the 
years 1856 and 1859. It is evident 
that our export trade with France has 
alarmingly diminished during the last 


two years ; and here we see where the 
shoe was pinching some influential 
British traders so sorely that they pre- 
vailed on the Chancellor of the tix. 
chequer to negotiate the Treaty. 


France—Imports THEREFROM.* 





CompPputTep REAL VALUE. 








1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Corn: wheat, 515,081 99,738 35,025 98,0388 {1,785,147 

» barley, 2,398 3,221 4,421 11,671 | 863,899 

» | Wheatmeal and flour, 243,593 | 108,040 83,809 | 334,942 |1,516,866 
Cotton manufactures unen- 

umerated, 222,630 | 183,619 | 252,646 | 293,285 | 812,455 
Silk, raw, . A ‘ 159,310 | 158,192 | 256,033 | 618,991 | 524,316 
Silk manufactures, stuffs, and 

ribbons, . ‘ . |1,893,808 |1,249,830 1,376,119 |1,063,618 |1,251,871 
Wine, . * : 619,497 | 397,119 | 556,054 | 528,895 | 883,100 
Woollen manufact 458,384 | 477,448 | 648,147 | 598,723 | 549,235 
Linen: cambrics and French 

lawns, 25,857 27,829 33,686 23,508 15,374 

Total of principal and | 
other articles, . |10,447,774, 9,146,418 |10,386,522/11,965,407|13,271,890 


* “ Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom in 


the year 1858.” London, large 4to. 
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Principal Articles of the Propuce and Manuractures of the UniTep 
Kincpom ExporrTep to France. 

DecLarep Reat VALUE. 
1855. | 1856. | 1857. 1858. 
4 £ £ £ £ £ 

Coal, cinders, and culm, 356,198 | 414,437 | 524,167 | 574,426 | 578,232 

Cottons entered by the yard, | 112,504 | 135,120 | 151,960 | 251,474 | 192,432 

- at value, 39,196 | 35,398 | 33,565] 34,008] 36,626 

Cotton yarn, ; ‘ 23,839 34,132 24,796 80,312 53,393 

Hardwares and cutlery, 78,948 | 104,370 95,856 | 113,791 99,115 

Iron, wrought andunwrought, | 261,646 | 902,602 |1,193,576 | 792,049 | 533,876 

Linens, entered by the yard, 61,034 81,394 71,801 74,081 65,465 

ie at value, 4,023 2,614 1,836 1,488 1,795 

Linen yarn, ‘ 48,427 49,861 70,989 86,110 84,223 

Silk thrown, 90,066 76,564 | 574,266 | 519,552 | 372,675 

» yarn, . ‘ ; 211,700 | 170,135 | 194,539 | 197,845 | 143,236 

» Manufactures, . 49,635 50,444 55,501 52,881 42,166 

Spirits, . . ‘ 9,195 | 660,750 | 598,393 | 386,574 4,200 

Wool, sheep, and lambs, 520,993 | 747,442 | 778,331 | 823,780 | 701,090 

Woollens entered by the piece, 55,462 | 300,882 56,665 68,836 61,044 

a » yard, 55,877 49,450 62,198 | 122,655 | 195,168 

‘te at value, . 2,937 10,035 7,146 5,685 4,414 

Woollen yarn, . ‘ 104,541 | 105,923 | 174,800 | 210,764 | 196,975 

Britiso Exports to France of Foreign and CotonraL Provucr.* 
Computep REAL VALuE. 
Principal Articles. a a ier Saal ee 
1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Cotton, raw, . i ‘ 48,647 | 175,316 | 180,120 | 265,894 | 148,183 

Silk, raw, . R P - | 678,696 |1,826,502 {1,213,234 {1,597,220 |1,687,825 

» thrown, . | 520,697 | 206,620 | 114,842 | 183,184 | 236,431 
Wool, . pe . | 511,066 | 631,679 


Total of principal and 
other articles, . 


. ernst 4,409,223 |4,038,427 [5,113,465 


879,098 {1,223,396 | 812,997 





4,379,070 








A rapid sketch of the history of 
protection of French industry may 
now be offered. Our allies, so long 
our enemies, are the only modern 

ple who tried, at the time when 
Galan Bonaparte endeavoured to 
close the Continent against our trade, 
to ruin a neighbouring nation by at- 
tempting to prohibit its general com- 
merce. France was to triumph in 
every thing. In the same year of his 
Consulate, 1799, he cai two huge 
medals to be struck, one celebrating 
“T’Egypte conquise,” the other for 
“ Encouragements et récompenses de 
V'Industrie.” Butsimultaneously with 


his army and our fleet, our custom- 
houses grew larger; and the duties 
that have since been levied in either 
country on the other’s produce have 
been the most permanent of the great 
scourges of war. Defeated and ex- 
hausted, France recovered but slowly 
under the illiberal legislation of the 
Bourbons; and Louis Philippe, the 
king of the bourgeoisie, not contriv- 
ing to fill many more than his own 
and his children’s pockets, was ex- 

lled by famines and failures. Eng- 

d, meanwhile, blessed with supe- 
rior moral and natural advantages, 
being gradually enabled to dispense 





*«¢ Annual Statement of Trade Blue Book,” 1859. 
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with revenue derived from importa- 
tions, adopted the principles of poli- 
tical economy as applied to foreign 
trade. In 1848, another revolution 
in France again paralyzed her indus- 
try, the roots of which were not re- 
vived until 1852, when confidence 
was restored by political security, 
which again was so vastly stren i 
ened by the alliance with Great Bri- 
tain, that every branch of the old tree 
grew with extraordinary vigour. The 
pedigrees of Protection and Free Trade 
are therefore these :—the former is 
begotten by Taxation out of War, 
the latter by Inland Revenue out of 
Peace. No paternities can be more 
self-evident ; yet the pseudo-Peace 
party do not know the parentage of 
their idol Free-Trade, when they 
speak of her as the mother of Peace, 
since she is rather her daughter than 
her dam. 

Commercial and industrial Reform 
in France was born in 1855, the lusty 
and hopeful child of the London and 
Paris Exhibitions. The latter “ Ex- 

ition,” under the very eyes of our 
intelligent neighibotirs, broke down 
the barriers whieh had hitherto stood 
between the two countries, and laid 
the ground for trade, thus proving a 
truer “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” 
than was the sumptuous, but brief 
meeting in amity between our Henry 
VIII. and their Francis I. Deep- 
rooted Gallic prepossessions, how- 
ever, remained to be eradicated. 
Viewed as a mere question as to the 
progress of industry in France, and 
judging by facts, the conviction had 
nearly been arrived at, whatever de- 
partment was reviewed, aiid taking 
the experience of half a century, that 
feeenes laws are not only power- 
ess to assist tliose whose interests 
they were inténded to protect, but 
positively and inevitably prevent that 
self-reliance and vigorous exertion 
arising from Competition, which is 
the spur of progress. But the most 
marked instinct of the Gallic mind 
is preference of the doctrine of Equal- 
ity to that of Competition. The in- 
scription on the stained glass window 
in the north end of the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie—“ L’Equité préside & lac- 
croisement des Exchanges”—is the 
trading formula of the general French 
idea of equality. Reciprocity has, 
indeed, been the principle on which 
all international treaties of commerce 
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have hitherto been based. Every one 
knows that the notion of equality is 
the cardinal point in the political re- 
ligion of every democracy. Under 
this influence, and jealous of the ma- 
nufacturing superiority of Great Bri- 
tain, the French nation persisted in 
sacrificing, in large part, the vast 
wealth that would have accrued to 
her by developing her agriculture and 
her native industries, such as manu- 
factures of silks, wines, brandies, oils, 
and artistic goods, to a vain competi- 
tion in other articles by means of the 
shield of protective duties. Hitherto 
she refused to acquiesce in the most 
cogent of industrial laws, viz., the 
necessity of dividing labour; and 
though among no other people is in- 
dividual adaptability, or, to use their 
own word, spécialité, more observable, 
they have as yet insufficiently ac- 
knowledged that climate and other 
circumstances confer specialties on 
various countries and nations. 

Let us now approach the secret 
reason why French capitalists cling 
to protection. They require a larger 
profit than satisfies our manufactur- 
ers, because their law of succession 
induces them, by forcing equal parti- 
tion among heirs, to endeavour to 
make “a rapid fortune,” in order to 
have the pleasure of spending much 
of it, since the law does not favour 
its investment in landed estates, and 

recludes its transmission undivided 
or the benefit of what we expres- 
sively call a firm. So long, therefore 
as that law remains in force, they will 
be weak against competitors in the 
enjoyment of liberty as to disposal of 
capital. Revision of tariffs, with a 
view to freedom of foreign trade, is 
said to have never been ular in 
France ; but, in truth, capitalist pro- 
ducers are the only party who say 
so, for if the public were sensible of 
the effects of improved markets, the 
change would be so popular that even 
absolutism might not be able to de- 
prive the democracy of its good re- 
sults. Increase of imports and of 
competition will produce to consum- 
ers cheapness in many articles, of 
which there will be abundance in the 
place of former scarcity; and man 
millions of our Gallic neighbours wi 
be better clothed, and, by obtaining 
better tools to work with and more 
employment, will be better fed than 
they are now. The vast number of 
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ponent proprietors, whose families 
ive on the produce of their land, and 
the large number of the small farmer 
and métayer classes, each of all of 
whose families wear, for the most 
part, clothes made by the females of 
the family from the flax and wool 
raised by themselves, selling very 
little and buying very cm obviously 
require a far less supply of manufac- 
tured clothing goodsthan is demanded 
by the different formation of society 
in England, where production for sale 
is the rule, and production for con- 
sumption the exception. But there 
are very many thousands of men 
among them, shrinking from falling 
into the uncertain condition of day 
labourers, who will now obtain what 
will sustain them after the fall, 
namely, better assured and paid work. 
If it is the case, as has been stated by 
French economists, that there are a 
million of cottages in the empire with 
only one window each, and fifteen 
mill ions of persons scarcely ares 
rom pauperism, we may ie tha 
not a few are sebly ton? m the 
state of petty proprietorship to the 
more remunerative forms of hired 
sa The material aspect of the questioi 
e materi of the question 
is by no means that which should 
alone be regarded, Aiea, as re- 
cent unsettling of the French finances 
has shaken the om system of rais- 
ing them, and necessitated great 
changes. In the single matter of the 
expense of levying revenue, want of 
simplification is represented in the 
Bu of 1861 by the monstrous sum 
of 200,978,852 francs in one depart- 
ment alone! It is said that the Em- 
yones proposes to abolish all custom 
aon, eo to supply the deficit yy a 
law which shall put the State in the 
position of being entitled to share as 
a child in every partition under the 
law of succession ; yet we cannot but 
think, rather than a paternal govern- 
ment shall so become infantile, that 
every future change in the modes 
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levying its revenue will follow the 
course pointed out by our alterations. 
The foreign. politics of France will 
pesnene be not less deeply and bene- 
cially affected, and many of the evils 
earrenes by the N apoleon of War 
will be atoned for by “the Napoleon 
of Peace.” The Bonapartist or Im- 
perialist cause has always been that 
of the many against the few ; and is 
now ee y poked to mass- 
es against the monopolists, whom no 
prorenes king ever dared to offend. 
e support of producers has been 
exchanged for that of consumers, and 
it is to be hoped that the self-inter- 
est felt by the latter will be strong 
enough to hinder return to protection 
by the costly process of war. Itmay 
be reasonably expected that the re- 
cent Treaty is stich a joining of hands 
betweeii two great and anciently in- 
imical nations, as will induce them to 
sustain and increase the new tie of close 
commercial cotinexion. The first Bo- 
na well knew where England was 
vulnerable when he struck at her 
foreign trade—upon the maintenance 
of which, at its present rate, the wel- 
fare of ~ or e of bed working 
; epen rom whatever side 
a a is envisagée it is fraught 
with most important consequences. 
That very rate is dependent on the 
maintentince of our present degree of 
superiority in manufactures over all 
other nations, and the competition be- 
tween our manufacturers and those of 
other countries resembles a horse race, 
in which a few more pounds’ burden, 
or a wrong pull at the bridle, may 
decide thig match against even supe- 
rior blood, bone, and bottom. Time 
alone will show whether the ambi- 
tious speculation of our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has, in dropping the 
substance of valuable revenue in -. 
suit of augmented trade, grasped at 
; In- 
augurated a new era of un ed 
PROSPERITY. 


a shadow, or has, on the con 
ted 
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PALZONTOLOGY. 


PART II. 


Ina former article we have placed 
before the reader a sketch of the pre- 
sent state of palzontological know- 
ledge in res to invertebrate ani- 
wink: We have there shown, that 
however widely such animals are dis- 
tributed, now occupying all seas, and 
covering all lands in a living state, 


they were, at 1 ually common, 
ond: cetennéd 0 thats part during 
all former times. and succes- 


sive deposits, from the oldest rocks to 
those of most modern date, possess 
abundant indications of such forms of 
life. Each successive group of rocks 
contains some that are peculiar to it- 
self, besides many common to others. 
Invertebrate animals are thus very 
widely spread in a fossil state; and 
the different groups are especially 
valuable for scientific purposes, owin 
to their.comparative abundance an 
the indications they often give of the 
circumstances of marine or land ex- 
istence during the time at which they 
flourished. 


It also appears, as already stated, 
“that every type of invertebrate ani- 
mal is represented in the stratified 
deposits called Cambrian and Silu- 
rian, which are the lowest in relative 
ew and, therefore, the oldest of 


But while the remains of inverte- 
brata are thus so abundant and so dis- 
tinct, even in the oldest rocks, it is 
still a matter of discussion whether 
fragments of fishes were or were not 
always associated with them. A well- 
known Russian naturalist (Dr. Chris- 
tian Pander) has oa described and 

some hun fossils, which 
he believes to be the teeth and jaws 
of fishes from the oldest stratified 
rocks; but, after a careful micro- 
scopic examination, Professor Owen 
is inclined to question Dr. Pander’s 
conclusion. He considers Dc tes om 
ne minute, cone-like bodi 
are more ikely to be remains of sma 
crustaceans, or naked molluscs, or 
“—, than oi aa . 
owever this may species an 
teeth of small fishes are unquestion- 
a ound in the rocks of the later 
bly found in th ks of la 


Silurian period, and prove the exist- 
ence at that time of true vertebrate 
animals. These have been found in 
a well-known deposit near Ludlow. 
One of them belonged to a kind of 
dog-fish, or small shark, and the other 
to a representative of a eee ‘oup 
of ancient fishes provided with en- 
amelled, bony plates, locked together 
and occupying the place of ordinary 
scales, which overlap each other. 

The spines of these very early pis- 
cine inhabitants of the sea are two 
inches in length, and are found with 
petrified portions of the skin, which 
are tubercular and prickly, like sha- 
green, and also with the rejectamenta 
(coprolites) of fishes containing undi- 
gested portions of food, including re- 
cognisable ao of the small molluscs 
and crinoids which inhabited the sea- 
bottom in company with the fish. 
Other remains, resembling jaws with 
teeth, are still considered doubtful, 
and the combination of jaws and teeth 
of the kind they resemble, with the 
spines and shagreen of the dog-fish, 
would be a combination of characters 
not elsewhere known. 

The apparent commencement or 
original introduction of any form of 
life involves, at the present time, 
many points of interest to the natu- 
ralist ; and we are tempted to inquire 
whether the negative evidence con- 
cerning the absence of fossil fishes in 
the oldest deposits (assuming Dr. 
Pander’s conclusions to be incorrect) 
is sufficiently based on large observa- 
tion to justify us in asserting that 
they first appeared in later forma- 
tions. Even should the doubts thrown 
on the supposed fish remainsin Russia 
be confirmed we confess our own in- 
disposition to admit this alternative. 
The ment in its favour is thus 
stated by Professor Owen :—“ No 
detached teeth, unequivocally refer- 
able to a plagiostomous genus, nor 
any true ganoid scale of a fish have 
yet been found in the formations 
that have revealed these earliest 
known evidences of vertebrate ani- 
mals. What then, it may be asked, 
were the conditions under which so 
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immense an extent, as well asamount, 
of sediment was deposited—including 
chambered cephalopods, gasteropods, 
lamellibranchs, brachiopods, various 
and large trilobitie crustaceans, with 
crinoids, polyps, and protozoa—that 
precluded the preservation of the fos- 
silizable parts of fishes, if that class 
of vertebrate animals had existed in 
numbers, and under the variety of 
forms comparable to those that people 
the ocean at the present day? Boni- 
tos now pursue flying fishes through 
the upper regions of an ocean as deep 
as any known part of the Silurian 
seas, of which the deposits afford an 
idea of test depth. If fishes of 
cognate habits with the present deep- 
sea fishes, under whatever difference 
of form such Silurian fishes may have 
been manifested, had really existed, we 
might reasonably expect to find the 
remains of some of the countless gene- 
rations that succeeded each other dur- 
ing that vast and indefinite period 
sutticing for the gradual deposition of 
sedimentary beds of thousands of feet 
in depth or vertical thickness.”* The 
best reply we can give to this argu- 
ment is a simple statement of the 
fact, that although we know that the 
upper water abounds with various 
forms of animal life, still, in all the 
materialas yet obtained and examined 
from a deep-sea bottom, hardly a 
single instance has occurred in which 
any fragment of a highly organized 
animal appears. All is organic ; but 
all belongs to the simplest forms of 
organic existence. 

The group of plagiostomous fishes 
to which the species above alluded to 
is referred, is one of considerable in- 
terest, both for its living and extinct 
representatives. It includes the 
sharks and rays, two distinct but 
allied natural ups. The former 
are remarkable for fins provided with 
hard, defensive spines, the action of 
which is connected with the use of 
the fin, being lifted up or lowered 
during the iar rotatory action of 
the body of all the shark tribe, and 
also serving asa weapon. In the case 
before us, the spine, two inches long, 
which must have belonged to a dog- 
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fish of moderate size, indicates, at the 
same time, the existence of another 
nope fish, the natural enemy of this, 
and against whose attacks the weapon 
was provided. No remains of such 
larger animal have yet been found. 
pines of sharks and rays are found 
in rocks of various ages. They are 
generally grooved, and often toothed 
in the older rocks. This denticulation 
is sometimes seen on both sides of the 
spine, a structure not now met with, 
except in one family of rays, so that it 
is possible that sting-rays, as well as 
sharks, abounded in seas of the car- 
boniferous period. The dimensions 
of the spines increases in the second- 
ary rocks, and in the lias they have 
been found very lar They are 
throughout abundant fossils. 

With such spines have been found 
the peculiar teeth belonging to a fa- 
mily of sharks now only met with on 
the coast of Australia and China, and 
known as the Port Jackson sharks 
(Cestracionts). 

There are now only two or three 
species of these animals, and the group 
seems approaching extinction, It 
formerly flourished under a great 
variety of forms represented by spe- 
cies, some of which attained dimen- 
sions far exceeding the largest known 
living cestracionts. 

The teeth of these animals is pecu- 
liar, and especially adapted to the 
taking and masticating crustaceans 
and shell animals. The animals are of 
a harmless, timid character, and use 
their peculiar spines for defensive 
purposes only. The whole of the in- 
side of the mouth and the palate are 
completely paved with flat, crushing 
teeth, diminishing gradually in size 
as they pass back to the throat. This 
beautiful tesselation is quite unrivalled 
in fishes or any other ani al- 
though the general contrivance is re- 

with various modifications in 
the hard-boned fishes. It indicates 
a diet of lower organized animals than 
those on which the true shark preys, 
and a oumegending difference of cha- 
racter and disposition.* 

After the death of the animal the 
teeth become detachedand are readily 


* We have seen in a perfect state the delicate unbroken shell of an Argonauta or 
Paper Nautilus, obtained with a mass of half digested food from the stomach of one 
of these animals caught near the Cape of Good Hope, The shell had passed 


uninjured through the pavement of teeth. 
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dispersed, and very numerous varie- 
ties of form, no doubt belonging to 
Many species, are met with in almost 
all rocks, from those of the Devonian 
period to the present day. In many 
cases the form is such that its rela- 
tion to fishes is not readily seen, and 
fossils of this kind are sometimes 
called petrified leeches or worms, or 
are known by other local names. 
The carboniferous limestone, the lias, 
and the chalk, have each yielded a 
great variety of curious forms. 

Teeth of true sharks have not been 
found _ in rocks more ancient than 
the oolites, but are common there, 
and much more so in newer rocks. 
Some of them indicate animals of the 
largest size and most predatory habits, 
resembling both the blue and white 
shark of existingseas. The tooth of a 
modern shark two inches three linesin 
length corresponds to an animal mea- 
suring twenty feet in length; but from 
the middle tertiary beds of Malta 
specimens of teeth have been obtained 
more than double thedimensions men- 
tioned, and therefore probably belong- 
ing to an animal sixty feet long. 
Teeth of a species very nearly allied, 
and of the same genus, have been 
found in the red crag of Suffolk, con- 
siderably larger even than this. 

Spines, skin-plates, and teeth of 
more than one of the characteristic 
forms of rays have been found fossil 
in every marine deposit from the Si- 
lurian to the most recent period ; but 
all belong to extinct species. They 
represent animals of various propor- 
tions, but, for the most part, not 
large as compared with the sharks. 
The peculiarly flat pavement of teeth 
of these animals ee oer at- 
tention, and is not, at first sight, un- 
derstood; but the extinct do not 
differ essentially from the recent forms 
in this respect. 

Another nearly extinct natural 
order of fishes is abundant in a fos- 
sil state. A curious fish, known in 
the northern seas as the “king of the 
herrings,” belongs to this order. It 
is represented by two species in Chi- 
nese and Australian waters, but is 
otherwise unknown. 

Beak-shaped jaws and mandibles, 
and curious spines of allied species 
are common m some of the older 
rocks, and are the principal remains 
of such animals camera inasmuch 
as their bones were cartilaginous. 
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Occasionally, however, in ancient 
times, the soft skeleton of these fishes 
was abundantly strengthened by an 
external casing coated with the hard- 
est enamel and formed of plates of 
various shapes, closely locking into 
each other. Such boxes of bone plated 
with enamel have preserved the form 
of some curious inhabitants of the 
primeval seas. 

One of the most singular of the 
fishes of this kind is the wing fish 
(Pterichthys), long ago picturesquel 
described by Hugh Miller. Of all 
the organisms of the Old Red sand- 
stone, one of the most extraordinary 
is this winged fish, and certainly it is 
difficult to imagine an animal whose 
remains are more calculated to excite 
astonishment. 

In this creature the head and half 
the body were defended by interlock- 
ing plates of hard bone, coated with 
enamel. The plates covering the head 
correspond in some measure with the 
cranial bones of fishes, but not exactly. 
The rest of the body not covered 
with plates was defended by small 
scales, flexible like scale armour. 
The helmet or coating of the head 
was articulated to the body, admitting 
of a certain amount of motion—a rare 
peculiarity in fishes—and there were 
two long and slender spines proceeding 
from between the head and neck, also 
coated with enamel plates. 

It is supposed that these spines may 
have served to aid the fish in shuffling 
along the sandy bottom or bed of the 
sea if left dry at low water. There 
were small fins attached to the flex- 
ible part, which indicate a certain 
though small power of swimming. In 
a closely allied animal (Cephalaspis) 
larger fins have been observed, and a 
well-mathad capsule of the eye-ball ; 
and in another (Coccosteus), the pec- 

toral fins are absent, and the helmet 
is united to the cuirass. 

Strange as seem the forms and 
structure of these fishes of the “Old 
Red” period there are not wanting 
existing species to throw light upon 
them. The “trunk-fishes,’ for ex- 
ample, though small, exhibitthe pecu- 
liarity of possessing a kind of cuirass 
composed of articulated plates, hav- 

ing tubercles on the external surface 
prolonged into spines, whilethe caudal 
extremity protrudes undefended from 
the back part of the cuirass. An- 
other existing family, the “Siluroids,” 
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have the head defended by a kind of 
buckler, while the body and tail are 
undefended. 

It seems probable that the carcases 
of the fishes whose skeletons are so 
common in these ancient beds were 
entombed in the mud which now con- 
tains the bones, the sand immediately 
around the specimens being generall 
bituminised and cannes har 
The flagstones of Caithness, useful for 
various practical purposes, owe their 
peculiar qualities of density, tenacity, 
and durability to the dead fishes that 
rotted in their primitive constituent 
mud. 

Another remarkable group of fishes, 
having large rhombic scales like those 
of great reptiles, and belonging to 
animals attaining gigantic propor- 
tions, is characteristic of the Coal 
Measures, and has very near repre- 
sentatives inthe newer beds. In one 


_ of these (Megalichthys) the head was 


defended by strong, bony plates, 
coated with enamel, of a beautiful 
polish, but not interlocking. In these, 
as in all the fishes from old rocks, the 
vertebral column is invariably con- 
tinued beyond the body, to form an 
unsymmetrical tail-fin, a peculiarit; 
now confined to a comparatively small 
number of existing fish in a grown 
state, although still observable in the 
young and rudimen skeleton. 

A singular group of fishes (Lepi- 
dotus), adapted by their pavement of 
crushing teeth to feed on small test- 
aceous and crustaceous animals, and 
resembling in form some of our flat 
fish, belonged to the same natural di- 
vision as the fishes we have just been 
describing, and are chiefly found in 
secondary rocks. Like them, their 
scales were coated with enamel, and 
the tail generally unsymmetrical, and 
directly dependent from the continua- 
tion of the back bone. In some of 
these the scales have a thick, bony 
rib, spliced off at the extremity for 
attachment to the next adjoining 
scale; and these splices are so closely 
adjusted as to be invisible without a 
magnifying power. There are other 
curious modifications of structure ex- 
hibited by these animals. 

The sturgeon is the best, or at least 
the best known existing fish of the 
so-called ganoid order; a name given 
to this group owing to the peculiarity 
of the scale, which is bony and coated 
with enamel. Almost all the ancient 
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fishes, except the sharks and rays, 
are of this kind. 

In the lias is a species of sturgeon, 
to some extent transitional ; its food, 
however, though similar to that of the 
existing members of its family, was 
apparently procured in a tranquil sea 
rather than in such tumultuous waters 
as are frequented by the sturgeons at 
present. 

We have no space to dwell on the 
numerous gradual approximations to 
existing forms exhibited 7 fishes 
of successive periods. ong the 
mostsingular and interesting remains, 
however, we may mention the 
“sword” or defensive weapon, more 
than a foot in length, of a kind of 
sword-fish found in the tertiary clay 
of Sheppey and Bracklesham, and 
me of turbot and sole are found in 
the tertiary deposits of Monte Boleca. 
In other tertiary formations are found 
fossil cod, mullet, carp, salmon, and 
herring, many of them so closely re- 
lated to existing species as to be with 
great difficulty distinguished from 
them. 

The conclusions of Professor Owen 
with regard to fossil fishes are not 
without interest in reference to the 
subject of species generally. He 
considers that a retrospect of their 
history imparts an idea of modifica- 
tion rather than development ; and 
although the present appears to be 
the culminating period in their de- 
velopment, it represents “rather a 
period of mutation of the :piscine cha- 
racter depending upon the progressive 
assumption of a more special piscine 
type, and progressive departure from 
a more general vertebrate type.” He 
considers, in opposition to a view once 
held, that “ at her character of or- 
ganization may be predicated of the 
palzozoic placoids and ganoids than 
of the ctenoids and cycloids, forming 
the great bulk of the class at the pre- 
sent day.” He also says that “the 
comparative anatomist dissecting a 
dock or other fish of the ancient type 
would point to various structures as 
being of a higher or more reptilian 
character than the corresponding 
parts would present in most other 
animals, while the paleontologist 
would discover evidence of an arrest 
of development or a retention of em- 
Brows characters in the primeval 
fishes.” 


No doubt, in many respects, fishes 
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‘are the most useful to the en of 
all animals whose remains are abund- 
ant in a fossil state, for by their aid 
we compare ancient and modern 
forms ; and the conclusions from such 
comparison, when honestly and care- 
fully made, cannot fail to be of great 
value. In this respect the general 
absence of truedevelopment, by which 
is meant the ual advance from a 
lower or simpler to a higher or more 
complex structure, is a fact well 
worthy careful consideration. It ap- 
pears to us, however, that this is in 
all respects consistent with an adop- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s view of adapta- 
tion, by a natural method, to existing 
circumstances, since their method in- 
volves no ni advance in all the 
species of a group, though one or more 
species may pass from out of the group 
and form the commencement of a 
large series of animals of greatly in- 
creased development to the others. 

There is a very curious departinent 
of paleontology, which it seems con- 
venient to take into consideration at 
this stage of the subject, inasmuch as 
most of the remains now to be de- 
scribed are those of animals more or 
less terrestrial. This department is 
called ichnology, and is intended to 
include a rather important group of 
so-called fossils, in which there is in- 
deed no organic matter present, but 
where there are indications not one 
whit less certain of former organic 
existence. 

The evidences of ancient life to 
which we now allude, are, perha 
best illustrated by what are ca 
“fossil footsteps;’ since under this 
name markings in sandstone have 
been known for many years, many of 
which have generally been referred to 
reptilian animals. 

hereverindeed animals have lived, 
or physical, or meteoric forces have 
acted ; at all times, therefore, and in 
all places, from the commencement of 
the earth’s existence as a planet to 
the present day, remains may be 
looked for that belong to the present 
group. Let us consider for a few mo- 
ments what such indications are, and 
how they have been preserved. 

A film of clay resisting the escai 
of a bubble of gas may retain the cir- 
cular trace left by the collapse of the 
bubble ; a flash of aguas | - 
cord its path through soft sand b 
melting it into glass during its swift 
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transit in search of moist earth ; a 
small wave—a rain-drop—a hailstone 
—the breath of a wind as it heaps 
loose sand into ripples—the sudden 
effect of frost during a clear, calm 
night—the crack produced by the heat 
of the sun on a hot day—the little 
heap of mud left by a worm as it came 
to the surface or crawled along it; 
any or all of these may be preserved 
permanently—may become an integral 
part of a sandstone, a clay, or a lime- 
stone bed then forming, and, like the 
as may fix for ever an exact 
image of the most incidental and 
transitory occurrence in nature. 

But not only may we have indica- 
tions of inorganic nature—sea-weeds, 
including those kinds that decay very 
rapidly—soft-bodied animals, such as 
the sea anemone or the medusa—soft 

rts of the animals of which we also 

ave the skeletons: these may all be 


preserved ; and, besides these, are the . 


impressions made by various animals 
when moving across sands or mud 
when the surface passed over was 
favourably circumstanced for retain- 
ing the imprint. 

"There are man ways in which such 
impressions may be preserved. Where 
the tidal wave entering deep-embayed 
coasts or Senshdhenet inlets becomes 
so multiplied as to rise to a great 
height at each successive time of high 
water, there will generally be a great 
moving about of animals during the 
intervals ; and between each two suc- 
cessive spring tides there will be a 
long interval, during which large 
tracts may remain uncovered. If the 
surface consists partly of micaceous 
mud and partly of sand, and the wea- 
ther is fine, with occasional hot sun, 
the marks made immediately after 
each tidal wave has left will be so far 
baked and covered up during the in- 
terval that occurs before the water 
covers it again, that the returning 
wave will only deposit a second stra- 
tum of mud, which will occupy all 
the hollows, Soe and irregu- 
larities formerly uced with soft 
matter capable of receiving another 
set of similar markings, to be in its 
turn hardened, covered up, and per- 
petuated. In aftertimes, this rock 
will split in the planes of deposit, and 
the mark, whatever it is, will be re- 
vealed. 


In many wa; 


thin layers of mud 
deposited on san 


retain permanently 
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the footprints of birds or reptiles, or 
other animals that wander over the 
sand in search of food, and follow a 
receding tide. Sometimes, layers of 
fine clay deposited between beds of 
sand, now converted into sandstone, 
present the most minute representa- 
tion of the, marks impressed upon 
them; and at other times, clouds of 
fine dry sand blown by the wind fill 
up all the inequalities of surface made 
on the moistened shore, and are them- 
selves moistened when the water re- 


turns. 

In the oldest rocks, rain drops, rip- 
ple marks, the borings of worms, and 
the scratchings attributed to small 
crustaceans or fishes, attest the exist- 
ence of animal life even where all re- 
mains of such animals are absent. 
But it is by no means easy to deter- 
mine the nature of the animal from 
indications of this kind, and the ear- 
liest markings are also amongst those 
most obscure. The earliest of all are 
thought to have been made by a large 
crustacean, perhaps a kind of trilo- 
bite, but they do not show that side- 
long motion which characterizes the 
crab. ‘The imagination is baffled in 
the attempt to realize the extent of 
time past since the period when the 
creatures were in being that moved 
upon the sandy shores of that most 
ancient Silurian sea; and we know 
that, with the exception of certain 
microscopic forms of life, all the ac- 
tual species of animals came into 
being at a period geologically very 
recent in comparison with the Silu- 
rian epoch.” ; 

Belonging to a remarkable genus 
of extinct reptiles, which is called 
by Professor Owen, Labyrinthodon, 
owing to the complicated appearance 


- -of a section of the tooth, we find nu- 


merous remains in the Coal Measures 
of America and in the New Red sand- 
stone in many parts of the world. 
Some of these would seem to have 
belonged to animals of large size and 
culiar arrangement of the organs of 
ocomotion, and they have been con- 
sidered to form a natural order nearly 
allied to the batrachians. The head 
of these animals was very wide, and 
defended by a kind of helmet of ex- 
ternally-sculptured hard and polished 
bones ; the teeth were large and com- 
lex, and the general form must have 
n something between that of the 
toad and land salamander. 
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No less than five well-marked spe- 
cies of these remarkable animals have 
been determined from British speci- 
mens found in the New Redsandstone, 
and many others are known from con- 
tinental (European) deposits of the 
same age. They vary in size and in 
proportions, and exhibit in some cases 
striking peculiarities of structure. 
The bones found are chiefly those of 
the skull, which show a marked ap- 
proach to the crocodilean type, though 
with modifications connecting them 
with the frogs. The few bones of the 
extremities that have been examined 
point, however, in the other (batra- 
chian) direction, though not exclu- 
sively. The as are very pe- 
culiar, as in the case of one group of 

imens, consisting of two fragments 

of a skull, and portions of the lower 
jaws, with bones of the leg ; the bones 
of the head correspond with those of 
a crocodile six or seven feet in length, 
and ‘those of.the hinder extremities 
with crocodiles twenty-five feet in 
length, showing a singular dispropor- 
tion compared with existing saurians, 
but an approximate magnitude com- 
ed with the tailless batrachians. 


he footprints in the New Red sand- 
stone fully justify the conclusion that 
an ani of this anomalous charac- 


ter really lived during the period of 
that deposit. Some of the footprints, 
indeed (originally named Chevrothe- 
rium, owing to the peculiar hand- 
shaped appearance of the impression), 
would seem to have been made by 
animals very much larger than just 
described, though of similar propor- 
tions, the hinder extremities being 
nee larger in all respects than 
the fore legs and feet. 

One important conclusion is drawn 
by Professor Owen from the careful 
consideration of these curious remains. 
It is, that the supposed class-distine- 
tion between fishes and reptiles is 
artificial, and that all the cold-blooded 
vertebrata form one unbroken progres- 
sive series. Many of the earliest rep- 
tiles, known to us only by fossils; 
and many, also, of the earlier fishes, 
also extinct, connect together by in- 
termediate gradations, which are so 
complete as to render it impossible 
in some cases to determine whether 
the fish or the reptile is more nearly 
approached. 

assing on another step, we come 
to that very interesting group of large- 





finned reptiles, which, in some re- 
spects, carries us forwards, to the 
warm-blooded cetaceans, and, i 

others, backwards, to the fishes. Cha- 
racteristic eminently of the great se- 
condary period, theseanimals attained 
proportions so gigantic, and adapted 
themselves so completely to perform 
the part of the whales and other ceta- 
cea who have succeeded them, that 
they have always been regarded as 
affording strong support to the idea 
of a gradual development of struc- 
ture from a lower to a higher type. 
They have been long familiar, al- 
though known only by their remains 
in a fossil state. These are, however, 
so perfect as to include even the skin, 
the contents of the stomach, and the 
structure of the caudal fin, a soft and 
easily-decomposed appendage, whose 
existence and structure are recognised 
from the position of the vertebral 
column in the skeleton. In many re- 
spects, these are among the most in- 
teresting and instructive of all the ex- 
tinct — They are now grouped 
by Professor Owen into two orders, 
the first of which contains only the 
Ichthyosaurus or fish lizard, an ani- 


mal well known by popular descrip- 


tions, frequently repeated and gradu- 
ally perfected asthe specimensof these 
curious animals have been multiplied. 

Few things in natural history are 
more striking than the minute de- 
tails we of the habits and 
peculiarities of this animal. Its tail 
alone indicates the combination of 
beast-like, lizard-like, and fish-like 
characters by the animal ; 
and almost every bone marks the same 
fact. The skull, indeed, affords, in its 
minute anatomy, almost all that could 
be required ; and if only a few ver- 
tebrze had remained, there would still 
have been little doubt as to most es- 
sential points. 

A considerable variety of marine 
reptiles, more or less widely departing 
from the fish t; and approaching 
that of the crocodiles and lizards, are 
distributed throughout the whole of 
the rocks of the secondary period. In 
the oldest of these rocks (the Triassic 
rocks of Geologists) are some combin- 
ing peculiarities of the crocodile and 
the turtle, while there is one genus, 
Placodus, provided with a pavement 
of teeth so remarkable and so like that 
of the Port Jackson shark, or wolf 
fish, that the remaing were long re- 
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ferred to a family of true fishes. Some 
of the Australian lizards exhibit the 


n same peculiarity, and the bones of the 


skull, which alone are known, have es- 
tablished the position of this animal 
among the reptiles. It must have 
fed on very hard kinds of food, prob- 
ably crustaceans and shelled mol- 
luses. 

The Plesiosaurus is an animal as 
well and as long known as the Ich- 
thyosaur, and both are equally re- 
markable for the extraordinary abund- 
ance of their fossil remains in Eng- 
land, and the singular variety and 
number of species determined. They 
range from the lias to the chalk, in- 
clusive. Although singularly unlike 
in external form, the relations of 
Plesiosaurus and some of the turtles 
are very marked. The extreme length 
of the neck, characteristic of some 
species, is less considerable in others, 
and in an allied genus (Pliosaurus) is 
reduced to a short compact bony con- 
nexion between the head and trunk. 
As in other respects the bony frame- 
work of Pliosaurus and Plesiosaurus 
agree, and the former is sometimes so 
large as to indicate a length of thirty 
or forty feet, in spite of the absence 
of neck, it is unsafe to judge of the 
limits of dimensions of the latter ex- 
cept when we have the complete ske- 
leton before us. The animal was 
generally slender, and does not appear 
to have reached a much greater length 
than thirty feet, judging from the spe- 
cimens hitherto found. 

A modification of these marine sau- 
rians is seen in a group of fossils 
brought several years ago from South 
Africa, indicating an animal—a true 
reptile—having a long, ever-growing 
tusk on each side of the upper jaw. 
The jaw itself was probably beak- 
shaped, and covered with horn. This 
curious combination of tusks, like 
those of the sea-horse, with a horny 
mandible, like that of a turtle, be- 
longed to an animal of considerable 
size, the skull of one individual mea- 
suring twenty inches in length, by 
eighteen inches across. A still more 
lizard-like animal provided with si- 
milar mandibles, though without the 
tusks, is known from some English 
beds of the New Red sandstone pe- 
riod, and in slabs from the same quarry 
as that in which these bones were 
found were numerous footprints, sup- 
posed to have been e by this 
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creature, but greatly resembling the 
impressions that would be made by 
a bird. The feet of the animal- in 
question were partly webbed, and 
one hind toe touched the ground with 
its point. 
still more bird-like reptile than 

the Rhynchosaurus was the Ptero- 
dactyl or wing-finger, one of the most 
remarkable of all the reptilian ani- 
mals hitherto described, whether in 
recent or fossil state. Like many 
other reptiles these animals belonged 
exclusively to the secondary period, 
but seem to haveranged through that 
period, although with different species. 

he head was large, with long jaws 
armed with sharp pointed teeth, an 
the skull was lightened by large vacui- 
ties. The long bones were light, hol- 
low, and permeated by air-cells. The 
back was small and weak, and the 
hind limbs and pelvis weak, so that 
the creature could not have stood or 
walked like a bird, but must have 
dragged along the ground like a bat. 
But the fore extremities are won- 
derfully developed, the fifth or outer- 
most digit or finger having been so 
its use 
or flying. No doubt, a large and 
strong membrane extended from this 
elongated finger to the body and tail, 
including the hind extremities. The 
ee were probably power- 
ul swimmers as well as flying ani- 
mals. 

Most of the species were small, but 
some from the greensand and chalk 


greatly elongated as to mar 


appear to have attained very gigan- | 


tic proportions, the expanse of the 
—— reaching to eighteen or twenty 
eet. 

A group of gigantic reptiles, some 
carnivorous, and some herbivorous, 
characterized the land of the second- 
ary period, and their remains are 
oney istributed amongst such 

eposits as were sufficiently near 
shore to accumulate terrestrial organ- 
isms. 

In some peculiarities of dentition 
the Megalosaurus of Dr. Bucklan 
approaches the structure of the higher 
mammals, and the teeth afford a sin- 

lar combination of cutting and saw- 
ing implements. This animal, like 
the other gigantic land reptiles of the 
period, was supported on four strong 
and tall limbs, terminated probably 
with claws. The bones of the ex- 
tremities were hollow, and some of 
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the remains indicate an animal thirty 
feet in length, and of a height pro- 
portioned rather to that of the ele- 
phant than the crocodile. The bones 
of the megalosaur and an allied 
genus are found in the lower parts of 
the oolitic series and the lias, but 
another reptile of similar proportions, 
though less completely carnivorous, 
occurs in the wealden beds, together 
with fragments of a purely herbivor- 
ous giant very nearly allied. The 
latter has generally been compared 
with the large iguanas, still living, 
— the relations, except in the 
peculiar structure of the teeth, do not 
seem very clearly indicated. 

Crocodiles and crocodilian rep- 
tiles seem to have existed from the 
deposit of the Old Red sandstone 
to the present time, and several of 
the peculiar varieties of form in 
which they are still found, are repre- 
sented by very ancient extinct species. 
Thus, the alligators or caimans, the 
gavials, and the true crocodiles, are 
all seen even in very old deposits. In 
former times they were probably as 
abundant in the waters and swampy 
lands, that then occupied the sites we 
inhabit, as they are at present in the 
swamps at the mouths of all the 
great tropical rivers. Lizards and 
monsters, some of gigantic size, lived 
during the deposit of the chalk, and 
smaller kinds must have been at all 
times common. 

Serpents are of course much less 
frequently found, as being rarely like- 
y to mix with water-formed de- 
posits, but remains of them are not 
wanting in the newer rocks, though 
hitherto unknown in those of the se- 
condary period. Tortoises and turtles 
abounded, and many curious varieties 
of form are shown. One tortoise of 
very gigantic proportions lived in 
India during the middle tertiary pe- 
riod, its carapace measuring no less 
than twenty feet in length. 

On the whole, it is concluded by 
Professor Owen that the class of rep- 
tiles, unlike that of fishes, is now on 
the wane, having been chiefly abund- 
ant during the middle of the three 
great se periods. It was then 
that the colossal air-breathing spe- 
cies, having the highest grade of 
structure and the most marked pecu- 
liarities and modifications, seem to 
have lived. Their progress has since 
been checked ; other air-breathers of 
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higher types have replaced them, and 
they have been driven out by other 
tribes which they both typified and 
represented. Of eight great divisions 
of the class, three are altogether gone; 
and of the other five, three only can 
be regarded as having in recent times 
their chief development, while im- 
portant natural families in some of 
these have gous through all their 
stages, and finally disappeared. 
he earth is now peopled with 
and the air with birds, 
while in the sea the whales take place 
of the ancient reptilian monsters. Of 
all that remain, the tortoises and tur- 
tles, the — the lizards, and 
the frogs offer analogies enabling us 
to comprehend the peculiarities of 
the extinct forms, but in compara- 
tively few instances do they repre- 
sent forms truly analogous. Most of 
the representatives of these remain- 
ing natural groups are comparatively 
and occupy a lower relative 
nae in creation than they once 


Birds, like reptiles, are known 
by their footsteps in the most ancient 
rocks. Nor can it be wondered at that 
these indications are present even 
without bones or other actual organic 
remains. For the most part, birds 
inhabit land, or at least visit the land 
constantly ; and their bones would, 
for this reason, be less likely to oc- 
cur in sedimentary deposits than the 
bones of fishes or —_ reptiles. 
There is, indeed, no difficulty in the 
preservation of the bones when once 
embedded; but it is evident, from 
their great rarity, that circumstances 
have seldom been favourable for their 


“—e 

e footsteps of birds are peculiar 
and are more readily distinguishable 
than those of most animals. They tread 
only on the toes ; these are jointed to 
a eo bone, at right aoe to it, 
and the toes diverge more from each 
other, and are less connected with 
each other than in other animals. 
With few exceptions, only three of a 
bird’s toes are directed forward, the 
fourth being shorter and directed 
backward, taking less share of the 


— : 

uided by these analogies, Dr. 
Green, an American naturalist, an- 
nounced so wy! 0 as in 1835 the 
existence of a ind that had lived 
during the New Red sandstone period, 
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and whose dimensions, judging from 
the size of the impressions, were at 
least four times as large as those of 
the ostrich. The footprints aretwenty 
inches long, and the average stride 
between three and four feet. The 
marks of the gigantic feet that trod 
this sandstone, while it was yet soft 
mud, are singularly well preserved, 
showing even the markings on the 
cushions on the under side of the foot, 
The animals seem to have been gre- 
garious, many parallel rows being 
sometimes seen a few feet apart. 

The rocks in which the sandstones 
are found, which are thus character- 
ized, must have been formed in shal- 
low water near shore. The tracks 
have been found in more than twenty 
places scattered through a district 
measuring nearly eighty miles from 
north to south, and are repeated 
through a succession of beds more 
than a thousand feet thick. 

No other proof of the existence of 
such animals is wanting, and no other 
has yet been found in the New Red 
sandstone. From the oldest to the 
newest of the secondary rocks, the 
only other indication of birds consists 
of a part of a toe bone of a species 
about the size of a woodcock. 

The extreme caution with which 
negative evidence in this particular 
department of science requires to be 
treated could not be better exempli- 
fied than in the case before us. In 
the whole of a long and remarkably 
well-developed series of deposits, con- 
oe: not only remains of marine 
animals in abundance and perfection, 
but complete insects, the soft parts 
of molluscs, minute bones of quadru- 
noe not larger than a rat, the most 

elicate _—_ of trees and plants, and 
indeed all kinds of fossils apparently 
the most unlikely to be preserved, we 
have as yet discovered no proof of the 
existence of birds beyond a few foot- 
prints in one of the oldest, and a few 
toe bones in one of the most recent 
deposits. Doubtless, this slender basis 
is sufficient to enable us to fill up in 
idea the intervening period, but how 
accidental is the discovery of these 
two isolated facts placed at the two 
ends of the geological series. 

In tertiary rocks, a few other birds’ 
bones have been found, and their foot- 

rints have been suspected in car- 
niferous rocks. These latter are 
still disputed. The former mark a 
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gradual approximation to existing 
conditions. 

Very remarkable, in every 
are the gigantic elephantine bones 
discovered some years ago in New 
Zealand, and since described under the 
name Dinornis. Such birds might, no 
doubt, have made footprints like those 
found in the New sandstone, but 
they belong to deposits so modern 
that there is a shrewd suspicion of 
some individuals, at least, having re- 
mained in the islands till they were 
peopled by man. New Zealand is 
not more remarkable for the absence 
of land animals than for the presence 
of the living Apteryx and the extinct 
Dinornis and its allied genera. The 
former is small, but powerful, and 
very peculiar in its habits as well as 
its structure. It is truly wingless, 
having barely the rudimentary bones, 
and nothing that can in any way act 
as fore extremities. The Dinornis 
has already yielded nine species from 
the specimens exhumed, and of these 
one is believed to have been contem- 
poraneous with the present races of 
animals and with man, even if living 
individuals are not still concealed on 
7 > aenianens here h bee 

n r, there have n 
found, not only bones, but the shells 
of such eggs as those gigantic birds 
may have laid, the contents of one 
egg of ordinary size being six times 
that of an ostrich’s, and a hundred 
and forty-eight times that of a hen’s 


egg. 

in the neighbouring island of Mau- 
ritius, the Dodo and the Solitaire are 
examples of animals that have died 
out certainly within the last two cen- 
turies. They are, however, not only 
extinct, but forgotten, so that were 
it —~ the bones 8 - actual 
painted representation of the bird, it 
might well be thought that they were 
animals of much more ancient date. 
All these birds of New Zealand and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean that 
are now extinct, were remarkable for 
the absence of any vestige of wings 
that could be at all available for 
flight. 
As the remains of birds are exceed- 
ingly rare in any but the newest de- 
ar d might have seemed toshow 
that this important class was newly 
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introduced, if it had not been for the 
solitary group of footprints in the 
Red sandstones of Connecticut, so the 
yet more highly organized mammals 
—the highest group in the scale of 
beings—are known only in a fossil 
state by a few often very minute and 
imperfect fragments, not to compare, 
either in magnitude or completeness, 
with the envelope of the animalcule, 
the carapace of the crab, the shell of 
the mollusc, or even the. bony plates 
coated with enamel of the fishes. 

It is singular that whilst, in the 
more highly-organized vertebrate ani- 
mals, the proportion of hard to soft 
matter is generally larger than in 
those of lower structure, whilst the 
hard matter itself is, at least, equally 
indestructible, there should be this 
scarcity of their fossils. In quadru- 
peds generally, and in birds, the bones 
contain nearly seventy _ cent. of 
hard earthy matter, chiefly phosphate 
of lime, while in reptiles the propor- 
tion does not ——_ more than sixty 
per cent., and in fishes even less. The 
rest is chiefly gelatine, which, after 
long interment, is lost, and after a 
time is often replaced by a second 
dose of carbonate of lime, or by the 
infiltration of silica. 

** The determination of the remains 
of quadrupeds is beset (as Cuvier truly 
remarks) with more difficulties than 
that of other organic fossils. Shells are 
usually found entire, and with all the 
characters by which they may be com- 
pated with their envelopes in the mu- 
seums, or with figures in the illustrated 
books of naturalists. Fishes frequently 
present their skeleton or their scal 
covering more or less entire, from whic 
may bo gates the general form of 
their ly, and frequently both the 
generic and specific characters which 
are derived from such internal or exter- 
nai hard parts. But the entire skeleton 
of a fossil quadruped is rarely found, 
and when it occurs it gives little or no 
information as to the hair, the fur, or 
the colour of the species, Portions of 
the skeleton, with the bones dislocated 
or scattered pell-mell, detached bones 
and teeth, or their fragments merely— 
such are the conditions in which the 
petrified remains of the mammalian class 
most commonly present themselves in 
the strata in which they occur.”* 

The determination of all that is 
essential in the form, habits, and 


* Owen's Paleontology, p. 297. 
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peculiarities of a quadruped, from a 
careful consideration of the analysis 
of single bones or teeth, or groups of 
bones, has for its basis an admission 
of perfect mutual adaptability of 
every part, combined with an obscure 
and mysterious reference to some ge- 
neral typical structure more or less 
developed in the particular instance, 
but very essential as marking the 
position of the species in question in 
the scale of nature. 

Thus, in the whales and other ma- 
rine cetaceans, there are rudimentary 
bones of no conceivable use to the 
individual, nor, indeed, to any one 
species of a large tribe, but which yet 
connect these animals with the class 
to which they belong, and separate 
them from other classes to which 
they approximate in form and habits, 
though not in some essential points 
of structure. 

It is well known that we owe to 
Cuvierthe original enunciation of this 
remarkable law—this appreciation of 
correlation of form and structure, and 
of the subordination of organs, which 
has always been regarded as the high- 
est claim of that great naturalist to 
universal homage. Professor Owen 
has been eminently successful in car- 
rying out the principle and applying 
it, and in making out the analogies of 
numerous extinct species with which 
Paleontology has since been enriched. 
The following remarkable passage 
from Cuvier’s eelebrated work on 
“ Ossemens Fossiles” will show how 
completely the French anatomist ap- 
preciated the valué of the method he 
adopted :— 


‘‘There is 4 Constant harmony be- 
tween organs to all appearance quite 
strangers to each other, and the grada- 
tions of their forms correspond uninter- 
ruptedly, even in the cases where one 
can render no reason for such relations 
But in thus availing ourselves of the 
method of observation as a supplement- 
ary instrumerit when theory abandons 
us, we arrive at astonishing details, 
The smallest articular surface of a bone, 
the smallest process, presents a deter- 
minate character relating to the class, 
to the order, to the genus: and to the 
species to which they belong, so that 
whoever possesses merely the well-pre- 
served extremity of a bone may, with 
application, aided by a little tact in dis- 
cerning analogies, and by sufficient com- 
parison determine all these things as 
surely asif he possessed theentire animal.” 
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The earliest indication hitherto ob- 
tained of the existence of quadrupeds 
is from fossil teeth in the New Red 
sandstone or triassic formations— 
among the oldest rocks of the second- 
ary period, and the same as those in 
which the footmarks of gigantic birds 
were discovered. It appears to us 
altogether unreasonable and unphi- 
losophical to assume, as Professor 
Owen seems inclined to do, that be- 
cause they have not yet been met 
with in palzozoic deposits, they had 
not then been created. Time will 
probably bring to light much that is 
new and interesting in this depart- 
ment of human knowledge. 

The animal whose remains are 
above alluded to was a very small 
insect-feeding quadruped, possibly 
marsupial, and approaching one of 
the smaller Australian genera in its 
dentition. Other not very dissimilar 
remains, consisting of jaws and teeth, 
have been found in the rocks of the 
lower oolite worked at Stonesfield, 
near Oxford, and they also seem to 
indicate an animal whose teeth could 
conveniently crush the wing-cases of 
beetles and the hard integuments of 
other insects. Some of the animals 
whose remains are preserved were 
marsupial, and some not; but all seem 
to have been of small size. One of 
them was apparently omnivorous, and 
is suspected by Owen to have been 
hoof Others found in the beds 
of upper oolite were decidedly car- 
nivorous; and others, again, herbi- 
vorous. 

With the exception of a single bone, 

robably from an oolitic bed, and re- 
erred to a cetacean as large as a 
grampus, the above is the whole list 
of fossil quadrupeds from rocks below 
the tertiaries. Can we for a moment 
suppose thatthe earth was thus thinly 
and poorly provided with animals, 
while the air and water teemed with 
life? Can we believe that, with vast 
forests and a wide-spread and vary- 
ing vegétation, with insects abund- 
ant, and every thing, so far as we 
know, perfectly favourable for their 
existence, there should have been a 
few, and yetso very few, mammalian 
forms developed; just enough to let us 
know that the class had long been in- 
troduced, but proving also, if this 
view be correct, that it made, and 
was making, no advance towards its 
subsequent importance ? 
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Doubtful, and contrary to experience 
as this might seem, it is a possible 
state of things, and one not altogether 
without example at present. Such 
was certainly the condition of some of 
the large islands of the Pacific when 
discovered, even so lately as during 
the last century, and such is still, 
perhaps, the state of islands almost 
as large as our own. 

But if these islands are now excep- 
tions to an otherwise general rule 
that all the different classes are spread 
wherever circumstances are favour- 
able for their growth, why should it not 
have been so formerly? Why should 
not islands with insects, and a few 
small marsupial quadrupeds have ex- 
isted in a great ocean in the western 
part of thenorthern hemisphere, while 
continents elsewhere were crowded 
with larger groups, and much larger 
individuals, of the class of mammals ? 
Why, in other words, are we bound 
to assume that in our own latitudes 
there was always the same: richness 
of life that there is now, and that 
here was the scale by which to mea- 
sure all creation? Rather let us 
assume that land and water have not 
only always been unequally distribut- 
ed, but that what are now the depths 
of ocean may once have been dry land, 
ae as we know that what is now dry 

d was certainly for along time, 
and when all these secondary deposits 
were going on, covered with water. 
From this water, no doubt, were de- 
posited in the form of mud and sand, 
those very rocks from whose con- 
tents we now judge of the animal 
inhabitants of the whole globe. A 
due consideration of what Mr. Dar- 
win calls “the imperfection of the 
— record” would teach useful 

essons of humility in reference to the 
introduction of the higher races on 
the earth. 

By far the larger number of mam- 
mals whose remains have been found 
fossil belong to the period called ter- 
oo commencing after the deposit 
of the chalk. 

Whether the chalk and the other 
rocks of that period in our latitude 
were deep sea deposits is by no means 
clear. bably there was no great 
uniformity, but some parts were accu- 
mulated in deeper, and some in shal- 
lower water. But this cretaceous sea 
‘certainly covered an immense portion 
of what is now land, not only in 
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Europe, but in large parts of Asia, 
Africa, and even America. The dis- 
tribution of land and water after the 
completion of the secondary deposits, 
and at the commencement of what we 
called the tertiary period, must have 
been, in all respects, different ; and it 
is only in the rocks of the latter that 
we find the mammalia fully repre- 
sented. 

The earliest form of modern qua- 
drupedal life yet known was a large 
and remarkable animal at least double 
the size of the American tapir, deter- 
mined originally by Professor Owen 
from a single tooth and a small frag- 
ment of jaw dredged up off the Essex 
coast. her teeth and bones were 
afterwards found, confirming the view 
originally taken of this animal, which 
differs from the later tapiroid animals, 
although, like them, it was herbi- 
vorous and hoofed. Another and 
somewhat peculiar hoofed quadruped 
wasafterwards detected from the olden 
tertiaries of the London clay, and 
these two seem to have preceded, in 
order of time, the well-known and 
often-described genera, the Paleo- 
therium and <Anoplotherium of 
Cuvier, the former representing a 

oup of hornless rhinoceroses ; the 
fatter, approaching the antelopes and 
deers in some of its species. 

Since the original account given by 
Cuvier of the fossils from which these 
interesting and curious pachyderms 
were made a large number of new 
genera have been added, all near! 
allied, and proving thesingular abund- 
ance and variety, at the time of their 
existence, of a tribe now greatly limit- 
ed in distribution. 

Without reciting a long list of 
names, which could have no interest 
for the general reader, we may say, 
generally, that these discoveries have 
resulted in connecting together, by 
marked and very curious links, the 
common pachyderms, of which the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopota- 
mus, the hog, and the horse are all 
examples (some of them very diverg- 
ent); and not only have they shown 
the mutual relations of structure in 
these, but have enabled the naturalist 
to understand how they all pass, by 
almost insensible gradations, into the 
ruminants—especially the antelopes. 
They are even considered to prove the 

tificial character of the order Ru- 
minantia of modern systems of classi- 
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fication, and to show the natural cha- 
racter of that wider group of even- 

hoofed animals suggested by 
Professor Owen many years ago, and 
for which he pro thename Artio- 
dactyla. 


With the vegetable feeders of the 
old tertiary period, many of them 
small, delicate, and of beautiful pro- 
portions, there co-existed carnivorous 
quadrupeds which, to judge by their 
teeth, were more fell and deadly in 
their destructive task than modern 
wolves or tigers. One of these, about 
the size of a leopard, and others of 


smaller dimensions, seem to have been 
mo nape abundant during the 
early and middle tertiary period. 


There were also, then as before, a 
few didelphine animals, including an 
opossum from the classic beds of 

ontmartre. Besides these we have 
in the older tertiaries a very peculiar 
edentate, intermediate between the 
Pangolins and Orycterope : this latter 
in some of its proportions reminding 
the comparative anatomist of the gi- 
ganticextinct slothsof South America. 

A large carnivorous whale, several 
herbivorous cetaceans, several extinct 
dolphins and true whales, and a gi- 

tic animal, probably a manatee, 
ving large tusks in the lower jaw, 
are among the animals whose remains 
are also common in the middle ter- 
tiaries. Of these, the whales are 
known chiefly by a group of fossils at 
first little suspected to be organic, in 
fact, by the petrified teeth and ear 
bones washed out of older beds into 
the red crag of Suffolk (a newer ter- 
tiary deposit), and there accumulated 
in such large quantities as to be of 
economic importance. 

“The vast number of these fossils, 
and the proportion of phosphate of 
lime in them, led Professor Henslow, 
in 1843, to call the attention of agri- 
cultural chemists to them as a de- 

it of valuable mineral manure. 
ince that — they have yieldeda 
large supply, worth many thousand 
ands annually. The red crag is 
‘ound in patches on the Essex and 
Suffolk coast, extending from the 
shore to from five to fifteen miles in- 
land. It averages ten feet in thick- 
ness ; but is in some places a feet. 
Broken up, septarian nodules form a 
rude flooring to the crag left by the 
washing off of the Londonclay. The 
phosphatic fossils (‘cops’ as they are 
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locally termed) occur on this flooring, 
and no doubt thousands of acres many 
ards thick of earlier strata must 
ave been broken up to furnish the 
nodules now found and carried away.” 

There is a distinct change in the 
grouping of the quadrupeds when we 
compare the aie with the newer 
tertiaries, and some of the species 
form useful links. Thus, in later 
times the elephantoid group replaced 
the tapiroid, the mastodons being of 
intermediate character. Nearly, if 
not quite as bulky as the elephant, 
but not quite so tall, and with simpler 
dentition, these remarkable animals, 
with long straight tusks, and tusks 
in the lower as well as upper jaws, 
were probably more aquatic in their 
habits, and belonged toa moreswampy 
condition of the land, in this respect 
resembling the hippopotamus. 

The true elephants, and some of the 
later mastodons, numerous hippopo- 
tamuses, rhinoceroses, and hogs, many 
large ruminants of all the principal ex- 
isting families, bears, porcupines and 
other rodents, and numerous veget- 
able and animal feeders, some of 
larger size than they are now found 
others smaller but still different, and 
a few absolutely identical, characterize 
deposits of latest date, and mingled 
with such deposits, have lately been 
found sculptured flints—certain indi- 
cations of a race of intelligent beings, 
far removed from the lower animals, 
and proving in fact the very early in- 
troduction of man on the earth. 

as long before this, Ry ay 
able group now separa’ y apes, 
monkeys, and other four-handed ani- 
mals had been introduced, and their 
remains are found in the middle ter- 
tiaries of the South of France. One 
of these was ee a tailed mon- 
key, another, a large ape, long-armed, 
and of different build from the chim- 
panzee and the t ape of tropical 
Africa, and less like the human race 
in its osteological characters. Other 
monkeys and apes have been found in 
somewhat newer deposits, proving 
that these animals once ranged far 
more to the north than they now do. 
The last extinct species known was 
associated with the beds of gravel 
which contain bones of rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus, in which flint weapons 
are also met with. 

We must not here occupy space by 
describing those very singular gigan- 
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tic quadrupeds of the apeee tertiaries, 
whose remains have for some years 
pm attracted general attention, and 

ave been the subject of frequent po- 
pular description. The megatherium 
and mylodon, the glyptodon, the si- 
vatherium, the great Irish elk (so 
called) the great hyzena and bear of 
the caves, the huge kangaroo, and 
wombat, and the powerful and fierce 
Machairodus, all these existed not 
long ago, and were associated in dis- 
tant of the world, not only with 
man but with numerous quadrupeds 
still existing, and still the common 
and abundant animals of the coun- 
tries in which they live. The horse 
and ass, and a third species of equus, 
intermediate in size, were probably 
the progenitors of those we employ. 
The same may be said of the bovine 
animals. In other cases, although 
certain large and obtrusive kinds are 
destroyed, the smaller kinds survived 
and still remain. In all these cases, 
“with extinct as with existing mam- 
malia, particular forms were assigned 
to particular provinces, and the same 
forms were restricted to the same 
provinces at a former geological pe- 


riod as they are at the present day,” 
but this period in regard to the ani- 
mals in question was a comparatively 
recent one, 

We have now completed a very 


brief descriptive sketch of the great 
series of remains of animal life which 
form the basis of paleontological 
science, and though necessarily very 
imperfect, we believe such an outline 
may be found convenient to the geo- 
logical as well to the general reader. 
Of omy in “pani capes =~ 
guage and mere figures, we have left 
out much that would be essential in 
a treatise ; but something of the order 
of nature will have been seen, and 
something of that foundation of fact 
and superstructure of generalization, 
that together construct the science. 

Ofall the direct and unmistakable 
deductions from the facts, the first un- 
questionably seem to be the apparent 
successive extinction of old species, 
and the substitution of new ones in 
their place. : 
To the philosophical naturalist, it 
thus becomes an inquiry, how far 
species are to be regarded as fixed and 

efinite, and what in fact is to be un- 
derstood by the term, as expressing a 
fact in nature. 
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It is so difficult and unpleasant to 
unlearn what we have been taught as 
ene our first lesson in natural 

istory, that scarcely any one is will- 
ing to give up the artificial and con- 
ventional term, and launch at once 
into the investigation that can alone 
enlighten us on this subject. Still, 
we are bound to inquire whether 
“species or forms, recognised by their 
distinctive characters and the power 
of propagating them,” do exist in na- 
ture—that is, whether the limits of 
variety under changing external cir- 
cumstances, are sufficiently known 
and considered when we assert that 
characters are distinctive, and whe- 
ther the power of propagating dis- 
tinctive characters is not combined 
with a large power of modifying the 
distinction in the offspring. 

It is to this important question that 
Mr. Darwin has directed his atten- 
tion, and in this he is decidedly at 
issue with Professor Owen. We have 
not space to give even an outline of 
the argument on either side, but our 
readers may be interested in observing 
the mode in which it affects the great 
Paleontological inquiry. 

Mr. Darwin, believing that there 
are individual differences in all or- 
ganic beings, capable of being re- 

ated with more or less modification 
in offspring, believes that the condi- 
tions of existence, whatever they may 
be, determine the direction of change 
by being always more favourable to 
some modifications than they can be 
to others. Under these circumstances, 
if the conditions, whatever they be, 
are used by one individual of a family 
to a greater extent than by the rest, 
that one will live and flourish while 
the others will starve or be killed ; 
that one it is believed will also, in all 
probability, perpetuate its peculiari- 
ties whatever they are, to some of its 
offspring, those of whom also will be 
preserved who retain the favourable 
characters while the rest will be lost, 
and so on until a permanent variety 
adapted to existing condition is pro- 
duced. 

But if the circumstances change, 
then some other corresponding modi- 
fication of the organism is produced 
and a new variety is obtained, and so 
on continually. There is no perman- 
ence in conditions, and therefore 
there is no necessary permanence in 
species, but conditions and also species 
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may remain unaltered foralong period. 
There is correlation in a very import- 
ant sense, and every change acts 
upon every individual. In this view 
the extinction of species is merely 
another mode of expressing that the 
mutual relations of inorganic matter, 
produced by those physical changes 
constantly going on, produce at the 
same time corresponding modifica- 
tions in organic life. This we under- 
stand to be the meaning and bearing 
of Mr. Darwin’s law of natural selec- 
tion, and in this sense we understand 
and accept his argument. 

We are quite willing to accept 
the concluding remarks of Professor 
Owen's excellent work, still under- 
standing the unity of creation to be 
one of the greatest and most essential 
points communicated to us by the 
study of natural science. The author 
says, concerning the investigations of 
Paleontology, that we gain by them 
a knowledge that the phenomena of 
the world do not succeed each other 


BerorE we turn from the working 
men of Flanders, it will be well to 
glance at the laws which govern the 
relations between —r and 
children in France. he French 
workman’s child is born—as the child- 
ren of all men not blessed with riches 
are born—to labour. The French 
workman’s child either enters into an 
apprenticeship, or is turned into a 
mill or manufactory. But in either 
case he is better cared for, as a rule, 
let us declare in all humility, than the 
little English workmen are cared for. 
There is a deep parental sentiment 
among the French people that has 
somnethind romantic in it. Children 
partake of all their parents’ moderate 
pleasures. The greatest dandy is not 
ashamed to | his tottering baby 
along the broad Boulevards. ork- 
men carry their children proudly 
upon their shoulders. Children are 
not beaten in France as brutally as 
they are beatenin England. French- 
men bear themselves with a tender 
chivalry towards the young; they 
laugh and play with them in public 
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with the mechanical sameness attri- 
buted to them in the cycles of the 
Epicurean philosophy, for we are able 
to demonstrate that the different 
epochs of the earth were attended 
with corresponding changes of organic 
structure, and that in all these in- 
stances of change, the organs still 
illustrating the unchanging funda- 
mental types, were, as far as we could 
comprehend their use, exactly those 
best suited to the functions of the 
being. Hence, we not only show in- 
telligence evoking means adapted to 
the end, but at successive times and 
periods producing a change of me- 
chanism adapted to a change in ex- 
ternal conditions. Thus the highest 
generalizations in the science of or- 
ganic bodies, like the Newtonian law 
of universal matter, lead to the un- 
equivocal conviction of a great First 
Cause, which is certainly not me- 


chanical. 
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gardens. Reverend seignors will live 
“their childhood o'er again” with 
them, for a time, at foot-ball, under 
the Tuileries’ chestnuts. Their mo- 
thers carry them to church. On the 
eve of their admission to a factory, or 
of entering upon their apprenticeship, 
many of them are led to the altar by 
their mothers. Foreigners in France 
are generally astonished to see the 
lous familiarity which marks the 
intercourse of fathers with sons. 
This familiarity is an honour to the 
fathers. It is the result of their 
kindly treatment of the babes. Eng- 
lish fathers command with stern au- 
thority, tempered only occasionall 
with a moment’s familiarity ; French 
fathers are the elder brothers of their 
children. The national character of 
the Frenchman explains this differ- 
ence. His parental heartis not warmer 
than that of the Englishman ; but his 
manner is less restrained, and his 
bloodis quicker. He clasps his hands 
in anguish where an glishman 
would only thoughtfully stroke his 
beard. But the effect of French im- 
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petuosity, in giving outward expres- 
sions of affection towards children, is 
one of its more charming effects. It 
tempts the child, in hours of danger, 
to turn to the father as the best and 
kindest friend. 

But it wag not powerful enough to 
guard children against the temptation 
set before their fathers up to 1841, to 
turn the labour of their little hands 
to account in mills and manufactories. 
Children were cruelly overworked in 
France—as in England—until the Go- 
vernment, yielding to the voice of hu- 
manity, declared that the shameful 
spectacle of babes, between six and 
eight years old, working from four- 
teen to fifteen hours daily, should no 
longer shock the sight of Christian 
men. 

And now children are protected 
against the avarice of employers, to a 
fair extent. A child may not be ad- 
mitted into a manufactory until it 
has completed its eighth year ; and, 
once admitted, it remains protected 
by special laws, till it has completed 
its sixteenth year. Early enough—at 
eight years of age—to snatch the child 
from the playground and to set it to 
work! ‘The law declares that no 
child under twelve years of age shall 
work more than eight hours daily ; and 
that between 9 P.M. and 5 a.m. no child 
under thirteen years shall be set to 
workunder any pretext whatever. But 
the little worker who has completed 
liis thirteenth year, may be worked 
after 9 o'clock at night in factories, 
when it is necessary to keep fires up, 
or where urgent repairs are going for- 
ward. This is hard; and the only con- 
ditions which temper the rigour are, 
that the young worker’s two night 
hours count, by law, forthree; hiseight 
hours, for twelve. Again, children 
cannot be sent to work on Sundays 
or féte days. So much for the protec- 
tion of French children at work. Let 
us now glance at their education. 

Parents must prove that children 
sent to work under twelve years of 
age, attenda public or a privateschool; 
but their twelve years run out they 
are exempt from forced attendance, 
on producing a certificate from the 
mayor of their locality, declaring that 
they have received “ primary instruc- 
tion.” All these points appear upon 
the little book which the working- 
child, like the working- must 


bear in France—that eternal, harass- 
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ing, enslaving “Jivret.” The little 
fellow must trot to the mayor for his 
book, for which his parents, or a 
benevolent municipal council, pay 
23d. In this book, his age, his Chris- 
tian and surname, his birthplace, his 
place of residence, and the time dur- 
ing which he has attended school, are 
inscribed. It is the first chapter of 
his biography. And now the master 
makes his contribution to its pages. 
The day of the child’s entrance in the 
workshop or factory is duly set forth; 
and presently, the date on which the 
child. quitted his employer, is added. 
His patron is under the vigilant eye 
of thelaw. Let Monsieur the patron 
fail in the engagements he has taken 
towards his young charge, and he is 
fined for each offence; the fines, in 
various cases, and applicable to one 
offence committed against the rights 
of one or more children, ranging from 
fifteen francs to five hundred francs. 
Then follows the child’s apprentice- 
ship : a hard time, as a rule, where the 
first fruits of acquired skill go to pa 
for the acquirement of the skill 
Where the child’s parents have been 
able to pay a premium to the master, 
the child has a more cheerful pros- 
pect. The fruit that sweetens labour 
comes in rapidly, and the young la- 
bourer learns to love his work, or at 
worst, to suffer its irksomeness cheer- 
fully, at an early age. To teach a 
youth to love work, is to give him the 
strongest safeguard against evil-doing. 
Then he does wisely who strives to 
pay something to his boy’s master, 
when the articles of apprenticeship 
are signed. The boy cannot taste of 
the fruits of labour too speedily. 
Apprenticeship in France is rapidly 
andcheaply accomplished. The parent 
applies to the secretary of the local 
prud’ hommes, to the clerk to the jus- 
tice of the peace, or to a notary. These 
three authorities have equal power 
to draw up articles of apprenticeship, 
and their honorarium is two francs, 
to which modest sum one frane for 
registry must be added. The articles 
cost, then, just half-a-crown. These 
articles are often extremely explicit 
and searching. Not only is the trade 
to be taught carefully described; but, 
when the apprentice is to live with 
his master, there are stipulations as 
to food and lodging. By the law of 
France a master is compelled to keep 
a sick apprentice in his house eight 
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days ; but the cost of medical attend- 
ance belongs to the invalid. 

The law will not allow (save in very 
special cases) men who have suffered 
penal punishment, or who have com- 
mitted commercial frauds, to take 
apprentices. It is, indeed, very 
severe with the masters of appren- 
tices. The masters must watch over 
the good conduct of their charge; 
they must not employ him in any 
labour that is not in direct connexion 
with the trade he is learning ; and 
they are forbidden to overtax his 
strength. If he be under fourteen 
years of age, he must not labour more 
than ten hours; beyond this age 
twelve hours’ labour may be imposed 
upon him. The apprentice who has 
not accomplished his sixteenth year, 
cannot be made to do night work. 
On Sundays he is free as on all legal 
féte days. On these days he may 
asked to set the workshop in order ; 
but this work must be accomplished 
before 10 o’clock, a.m. If, when he 
joins his master, he can neither read, 
write, nor understand the simple rules 
of arithmetic, his master is compelled 
to allow him opportunities forinstruc- 
tion in these elements. Then, when 
the term of the apprenticeship is at 
an end, the apprentice is bound to 
make good to his master all time lost 
during illnesses which have exceeded 
fifteen days; also all absences, even 
when these have been permitted by 
the master. 

The law enables the parties to an 
apprenticeship to break the articles— 
if either suffer penal punishment—or 
if the master be proved to have ha- 
bitually misconducted himself to- 
wards his apprentice. Another pro- 
vision of the French law breaks the 
apprenticeship of a young girl, when 
the master loses his wife, or that 


female member of his family who 
conducted his household. The girl’s 
natural protector being withdrawn, 
she is not left in a state of dangerous 


isolation from her own sex. The 
French law keeps the master on his 
guard. When his example is an im- 
moral one; when he gives way to 
drinking or swearing, his apprentice 
may demand that his articles shall be 
broken. The master is also protected. 
Should the apprentice fall so ill as to 
make the further pursuit of his trade 
impossible, the master may return 
him to his parents or guardians. 
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There is another notable provision of 
the French apprenticeship laws. Ar- 
ticles of apprenticeship may be can- 
celled by either party any time with- 
in two months after signature ; and 
neither party is entitled to compen- 
sation, unless such compensation has 
been specially agreed upon. This in- 
terval is given, that the parties ma 
have an opportunity of studying eac 
other: and it is wisely given, that 
master and man, who are to pass 
years together, may learn whether 
there is a probability of their living 
in putaten. 

Let us glance at the French appren- 
tice who has completed his time ; for 
in reviewing the conditions under 
which the work-a-day world of France 
revolves, a fair and full statement 
of the conditions which are attached 
to apprenticeship become important 
ae Happily, in these days, 

ow men work has become a ques- 
tion of interest among all classes ; and 
we are encouraged in this endeavour 
to set forth some of the economies of 
French industry by this knowledge. 
What we have to tell may be of use 
to Social Science Congresses, and kin- 
dred societies. These brave con- 
esses want to know how black and 
oggy alleys may be cleansed : how 
yonder cobbler may be dragged from 
that unwholesome cellar: how that 
laughing, painted face, with its brazen 
look, may be softened, and won back 
to a quiet fireside: how yonder 
urchin may be made a useful citizen. 
It may be of use to them, also, to learn 
how French laws affect French indus- 
try. 
The apprentice must obtain from 
his master, in France, a formal de- 
claration that the articles have been 
complied with. This declaration is 
absolutely indispensable to the young 
journeyman. ithout it he cannot 
obtain the police livret, which he will 
have to carry henceforth: without it 
no master will dare to employ him, 
since, should he still owe work under 
his apprenticeship, his new master 
will be bound to pay the value of it. 
On the other hand, the master who 
compels his apprentice to remain with 
him after the articles of the ap- 
ae have been fulfilled, will 
compelled to pay him damages for 
having unlawfully detained him, and 
the nee will give him his 
discharge. We refer Audiganne 
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(who declares that the apprentice 
who is wrongfully detained may claim 
the value of every day’s work thrice 
told) to Judge Mollot’s “Code de 
LP’Ouvrier.” The law to which M. 
Audiganne refers was that of the 
year XI. of the Republic, which the 
recent apprenticeship law has set 
aside. Both master and apprentice, 
then, are enanas a ene an 
apprenticeship, openly and fairly, ac- 
cording to the law. y But there are 
many quarrels among masters and 
apprentices.in France: and these 
are settled by the prud’hommes of 
the district ; and even in those districts 
where there are no prud’hommes, 
masters and apprentices generally 
turn to the nearest prud’hommes to 
beg their friendly mediation. Buta 
very simple recourse to a police office 
can be had, when a master has ob- 
tained an apprentice under false pre- 
tences, or i Eonlie, Thus, should a 
bachelor or widower take young girls 
as apprentices (this being contrary to 
law), he may be fined from five to fif- 
teen francs, or, in default, be impri- 
soned from one to five days. The ap- 
puntos, in his turn, is kept to his 
gain by the prud’hommes. They 
protect his rights, but they rigorously 
unish—even corporally—his errors. 
‘hey will even (in Paris at least) elect 
one from their body to watch and 
protect an apprentice (whose master 
they have reason to suspect) through- 
out his apprenticeship. 
This protection is often needed : 


*¢ Think,” writes M. Hippolyte Vio- 
leau, in his charming addresses to his 
fellow-workmen, ‘‘ think of a child, 
only twelve or thirteen years old, sud- 
denly transported from the bosom of a 
Christian family, to a workshop, where 
he will find the most shameless licence, 
instead of his mother’s gentle language! 
He must have courage, and enough, to 
resist the allurement of evil example : to 
reply by a dis‘dainful silence to the base 
sarcasms that will be pointed at him. 
In the workshop to which I refer, impi- 
ous boastings and low ideas were not the 
only degrading influences at work : re- 
course was had, from time to time, to 
those foul romances that, I believe, are 
written with the mud of sewers. We, 
the innocent children, fresh from home, 
were asked our opinion on these horrors ; 
and the blood mounted to our cheeks. 
Chief among these men was an old 
workman who was distinguished for 
his licentious wit. His songs infected 


the workshop. His fetid words heralded 
his arrival in the morning. Let me ask 
myself, what has become of those three 
or four children who were my compan- 
ions, for a time, in this pandemonium. 
- « » + Qn all sides, however, per- 
fidious solicitations encompass the young 
man. ‘Tut! you’re not a man!’ is the 
taunt before which the youth entering 
life, recoils. Shoulders are shrugged, 
and the sneering laugh goes round. 
And boys who have not strength to bear 
this unjust contempt, take refuge from 
it by ranging themselves on the side of 
the revilers. Poor boy, so fallen! the 
lessons of home fade: and he no longer 
looks brightly into his mother’s face.” 


The law does well in endeavouring 
to counteract influences as sinister as 
these. The appointed prud’homme 
has good work to do near the friendless 
apprentice, suddenly thrust among 
licentious and unbelieving journey- 
men. 

The French apprenticeship law 
stands in strange contrast to that of 
England. Half-a-crown includes no- 
tary’s fee and registration among our 
neighbours : but in England the mere 
stamp, when no premium is to be paid, 
costs this sum. Let there be a de- 
mand fora Sos greet of £10— 
and the English government demands 
£1: if the premium exceed £30, and be 
under £50, the stamp office must have 
£2; and so on, in proportion. In 
England, the stamp which makes a 
boy an attorney’s clerk, costs £80! 
The law takes care of its stamp 
money; gives the master strong 
legal rights over his apprentice; al- 
lows him to exact securities from his 
apprentice’sfriends ; and furthermore, 
permits the man to beat the child 
‘in moderation.” The English mas- 
ter has a dangerous power, indeed, 
over his apprentice. The law does 
not restrict the child’s hours of la- 
bour ; neither does it provide time for 
the acquirement of reading and writ- 
ing. In France, a single man, or wi- 
dower, may not take young girls as 
apprentices ; but England offers no 
resistance to this contract—she is con- 
cerned only about her stamps. 

It is clear, then, that the French 
child has an advantage at the outset, 
over the English child. Education 
must precede or accompany work in 
France; whereas in England, hapless 
little creatures may be handed over 
to taskmasters as ignorant as when 
they were born. This contrast is 
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proof of the statement we ventured to 
make at the outset of this chapter. 

We have lived, it is true, far be- 
yond Mrs. Brownrigg’s days. Out- 
rages upon apprentices are not fre- 
quent in England ; still, while we are 
on the subject of the treatment of 
apprentices in the two countries, it 
may not be inopportune to point out 
the bad influence of a law which per- 
mits a master to chastise, even moder- 
ately, an apprentice. The appren- 
tice, if very savagely ill-treated, has 
his remedy before a justice of the 
peace ; but children know little or 
nothing about the law, and will suffer 
until neighbours remark their suffer- 
ings and encourage them to use their 
rights. 

It is true that the French appren- 
tice may incur corporal punishment ; 
but then the law calmly, and before 
the instruments of the law, inflicts it. 
There are tender protectors provided 
for him when nature has failed him. 
He may not be robbed of his holi- 
days: his strength may not be over- 
taxed: he may not be kept at work at 
night. But let the English master’s 
example be an evil one, is his appren- 
tice free? 

Now, last autumn shone upon a 
a of men, at Bradford, who 
fairly represented the mild, the mer- 
ciful, the Christian spirit of the time, 
as manifested, day by day, throughout 
the United Kingdom. The National 
Association for the Promotion of So- 
cial Science is a gathering of distin- 
guished men, who have devoted much 
time and considerable talent to ques- 
tions affecting the well-being of the 
poor, the helpless, the lowly, the 
criminal. Valiantly to say that the 
dire evils which oppress the social 
body spring from this social body ; 
that the ulcers and sores that burst 
upon the body’s surface rise from its 
inward corruptions, is to speak truth 
courageously. “We fancy,” wrote 
Walter Savage Landor, “that all our 
afflictions are sent us directly from 
above ; sometimes we think it in piety 
and contrition, but oftener in morose- 
ness and discontent. It would be 
well, however, if we attempted to 
trace the causes of them; we should 
probably find their origin in some 
region of the heart which we never 
had well explored, or in which we had 
secretly deposited our worst indulg- 
ences. The clouds that intercept the 
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heavens from us, come not from the 
heavens, but from the earth.” In 
foul and murky vapours they rise: 
from common lodging-house and 
fence, and padding ‘ken and enny 
gaff; from behind iron prison doors ; 
fromconvict’s sweat and reeking beer- 
shops; from hospital wards and 
through the gratings of dusky hulks; 
out of the mouths of the honest and 
dishonest poor; of helpless children 
and weeping mothers. In sad, sable, 
heavy clouds it rises, this awful cloud 
of human affliction, under which we 
must fain bend our hedds humbly. 
Ay, up from the strife of earth roll 
the dense vapours that obscure the 
sweet light of heaven. From our 
blind and hot activity: from the 
murky cells where avarice hoards 
treasures that would feed the faint- 
ing ; from scramblers after that dead- 
ly apple of Eden which we have cut 
up into slices of golden pippin, and 
stamped with royal arms and royal 
head ; from fiery words of anger, and 
the fallen jaws of men dying, worsted 
in the tremendous battle of life! 
There have been men who have 
ut aside the comfortable logic which 
eaves the mind easy to enjoy all the 
good the gods have provided, and who 
have courageously spoken their deter- 
mination to carry on a crusade against 
degrading vices, and brutal and re- 
vengeful punishments. Mild faces 
have beamed suddenly at dungeon 
doors; sweet and sympathetic voices 
have drowned the gruff utterances of 
the gaoler. Just faint edges of a sil- 
ver lining have, hereupon, appeared 
about the heavy cloud of sin and sor- 
row that hangs over the head of ac- 
tive human creatures. The bragging 
of the lesser sinner long kept the 
cloud unbroken over the races of 
man. The business of that vast theory 
of lordsand commonersand mechanics, 
assembled at Bradford in autumn last, 
was, then, of happy omen. This crowd 
will meet again and again; and it is 
to them that we submit our prayer, 
that this permitted flogging of appren- 
tices and schoolboys may be re-consid- 
ered. Wesubmit to them, moreover, 
the kind, parental laws by which the 
French shield helpless orphans com- 
mitted to the isockiians of artificers. 
And we pass on to view our neigh- 
bours at work—their apprenticeship 


ast. 
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other towns which may be included 
in the industrial circle of Flanders. 
At Calais, for instance, manufactures 
are carried on, on a smaller scale than 
at Lille. There are benefit societies 
here, and a common spirit of jealousy 
towards masters exists among the 
operatives ; but even in the throes of 
the last Revolution the working popu- 
lation of this place does not appear to 
have been seized with socialist hallu- 
cinations. The men appear to be 
heavy and little educated, although 
not so thoroughly inert and dense as 
the artisans of Amiens, where, accord- 
ing to M. Audiganne, labour concerns 
itself merely houk arise in wages, 
and concerns itself in this only in a 
blind and blundering way. hese 
Amiens artisans had not even a mu- 
tual benefit society before the year 
1851. Let Paris be in a state of agi- 
tation, and Amiens will be troubled ; 
but the artisans will have one ob- 
ject, and one only, in view. They 
are as distinct from the gay and so- 
ciable Lillois as they can well be. 
The artisans of St. Quentin and Sedan 
are also men who are-not apt in the 
formation of benefit societies or social 
clubs. Here are no singing parties: no 
ic-nic clubs. Every manstandsalone: 
rs his own misfortunes unaided, 
and enjoys his pleasures unshared. 
He lives upon his salary when trade 
is brisk, and on public charity when 
work fails. He drinks; he repairs to 
the cabaret to buy wine or brandy. 
Drunkenness is the dominant vice. 
Much beer is drunk, for wine is dear, 
and the popular spirit is bad. The 
men are “wrapped and thoroughly 
lapped” in the effects of hea eer 
or most noxious brandy—brandy that 
possibl recals to the connoisseur the 
' po tin of the Paris chiffonnier. 
St. Quentin is encompassed by charm- 
ing walks, yet the artisan rarely treads 
them. The wine-shop absorbs the 
greater part of his wages: the rest 
is an old story; rags and famine for 
wife and children ; a fireless stove, 
and offspring begging the bread of 
which their father’s low lust has 
robbed them. Unlike the working 
poms of Amiens the artisans of 
t. Quentin are profoundly indifferent 


to political events. Let them have 
their pee and revolutions may be 


accomplished without disturbing their 
sottish repose. We are reminded that 


on were tranquil throughout 1848, 
without a soldier being present to 
overawe them. 

St. Quentin is a great commercial 
rather than a great manufacturing 
town. The merchants transact a 
vast business in cambrics and lawns, 
and stand aloof from the artisans. 
These deal in the articles manu- 
factured, as Manchester deals in the 
cottons of Preston and other ma- 
nufacturing towns. A few among 
the St. Quentin merchants have en- 
deavoured to rescue the artisans 
from their drunken, ignorant con- 
dition ; but the results of their exer- 
tions have not been great. There is 
a jealousy of religious influence in 
this district. The domination of the 

riest is feared. A Societé de la 

rovidence has worked to give poor 
artisan families decent sleeping ac- 
commodation ; but it has made Tittle 
progress. Five or six human beings 
may still be seen, hereabouts, in one 
bed. The best thing done as yet 
has been to allot the unused com- 
munal lands, in plots, to the artisans. 
This idea has had the happiest re- 
sults. There are between four and 
five hundred of these artisan’s gar- 
dens, which are cultivated often on the 
St. Monday, when the cultivator. 
were he deprived of this pleasant and 

rofitable labour, would be besotting 

imself in a cabaret. 

If we pass from St. Quentin to 
Sedan we find a much more satisfac- 
tory state of things. A drunken man 
is, in this city,a phenomenon. The 
Sedan artisans have a passion for 
that which the St. Quentin artisans 
avoid. The old fortifications of Se- 
dan are covered with little work- 
men’s gardens (like those which the 
Spitalfields weavers cultivate in the 
far east of London). In these little 
gardens, let at from ten francs to 
fifteen francs per annum, they may 
be seen dining with their families in 
the open air, any fine Sundays. They 
have been to morning mass, and their 
children are with the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine. The Sedan work- 
man, then, is a serious, quiet, man, 
by no means an ascetic, and by no 
means a disciple of -Voltaire. He is 
a lover of order ; but he will not bear 
oppression. He has guarded a manu- 
facturer against the unjust violence of 
the mob; on the other hand, he has 
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become a member of a society or 
trades union, and has dreamed of 
associated labour gathering the fruits 
of both labour and capital. He has 
copied the Humanité scheme of Lille 
in his Grocers’ Society ; and he has in- 
curred the jealousy of the local autho- 
rities as the Lillois incurred it. The 
police will not believe that workmen 
can combine to procure cheap provi- 
sions, without plotting the overthrow 
of the government over the counter. 
We are told that the working popula- 
tion of Flanders did not lean, in 1848, 
and from that timeto 1851, totheasso- 
ciative principle ; but the example of 
Lille contradicts this assertion. Let 
us rather, in the interest of truth, de- 
clare, that the workmen’s harmless 
associations were put down by the 
strong arm of the Le, as soon as a 
Bonapartist regimé was established. 
These associations having been dis- 
persed, party writers boldly declared 
that workmen felt that “human in- 
dividuality was natural and uncon- 
querable.” We are now assured b 
government pens, that the Flemis 
working population of France have 
been content to exchange Bonapart- 
ism for socialism. 

The story of the sudden spread of 
socialism in France, after the Revo- 
lution of February, 1848, is a curious 
one. It is the natural sequence of 
St. Simonian dreams of 1830. There 
were associations of workmen in 
France, who clubbed together to buy 
provisions cheap ; or associated them- 
selves for labour in common, backed 
by a subscribed capital, long before 
M. Louis Blanc’s Organization of La- 
bour made its appearance. So far 
back as 1840, a Shoe and Bootmakers’ 
Association was in existence in Paris. 
It had a workshop for its members ; 
the profits of members’ labour were 
divided in the proportion of two- 
thirds among the members, and one- 
third to the reserve fund. This fund 
gave help to the unemployed, the sick, 
and the aged. It was a model on 
which hundreds of new associations 
were based, in 1848. On the morrow 
of the Revolution, the Provisional 
Government, knowing the tenden- 
cies of the working classes of France, 
declared that “workmen might as- 
sociate to reap the full fruits of their 
own industry.” One of the Provi- 
sional Government’s earliest acts was 
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to establish the famous Labour Par- 
liament, at the Luxembourg, under 
the presidency of Louis Blanc ; and 
the vice-presidency of M. Albert, 
workman. To this parliament went 
solemn deputies in blouses. On the 
1st of March—no later—workmen, in 
their working clothes, were sitting in 
the velvet chairs, that less than a 
fortnight before had been pressed by 
Louis Philippe’s peers. e bearin 
of the new parliament was calm =a 
dignified. They attacked patent 
abuses—as, for instance, the sweating 
system. They admitted masters to 
deliberate with them. If they were led 
into excesses later—political events, 
and the disastrous results of the na- 
tional workshop system (that, ac- 
cording to M. André Cochut was 
feeding 400,000 persons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris alone, at one time) 
—excuse them. 

But M. Audiganne is wrong when 
he declares that the associative prin- 
ciple was willingly thrown aside by 
French workmen, in exchange for 
Bonapartism. Political events bore 
down the Luxembourg Parliament. 
The brigadiers who governed the vast 
industrial armies of the national 
workshops, carried these armies into 
the turmoil of politics, and led them 
from the calm consideration of their 
social condition and their just rights 
as workmen. The labour delegates 
of the Luxembourg, then, never had 
an opportunity of setting forth their 
convictions. The associations of work- 
men, to which the year 1848 gave birth 
in France, sprang naturally from the 
ideas of the people. The belief that 
workmen, banded together, might 
have their own workshops and enjoy 
all the profits of labour, by subscrib- 
ing the capital necessary to labour, 
was one that took a firm hold of the 
people, and dominated them even 
when they stood upon the crown of 
the bloody barricades of June. Beat- 
en from the Luxembourg in May— 
they turned to the one clear purpose, 
on which they were unanimous. A 
deliberative committee, to give ad- 
vice to nascent associations, was form- 
ed. The tailors were already asso- 
ciated, and installed in the old debtors’ 
prison of Clichy. The Constituent 
Assembly, feeling that the working 
classes were passionately attached to 
the associative principle, voted thirty- 
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one millions in aid of its development. 
And associations grew up over 
France.* Many flourished and would 
have become remarkable institutions, 
had Bonapartism left workmen the li- 
berty to associate their labour and their 
savings. We arein possession of docu- 
ments to which the public have no 
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longer access. But we must here, most 
emphatically assert, that associations 
like L’Humanité of Lille, and the 
cabinet-makers of Paris, were not 
willingly broken up by the working 
classes of France, in their passionate 
adoration of Napoleonic ideas. 


VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—continued. 


MADS NEILSEN THE AVENGER. 


In threeminutes the fishing-boat was 
scudding before the wind, and leaping 
through and over the heaving waves, 
at animmense rate. The boat often 
pitched heavily, yet, being free before 
the wind, she did not roll, until, in- 
stantaneously, she lifted up so sharply 
that she ea lurch to starboard to 
such a degree, that she dipped her 
unwale under. The vessel was half- 
ecked; that is, it had a quarter- 
deck and a forecastle, but the mid- 
ship portion, between the two masts, 
was open (with the exception of a 
narrow gangway), being reserved for 
the reception of nets, fish, &c. Herr 
Nealen happened to be standing on 
the little forecastle when the boat 
lurchedso unexpectedly and violently, 
and he was helplessly hurled across 
the deck, in an oblique direction, and 
rojected bodily over the gunwale, but 
he caught the shrouds of the foremast 
with both hands, and after a desperate 
struggle to hold on, managed to raise 
himself on board again as the vessel 
righted. He immediately roared 
curses at Mads for causing such an 
accident, and Mads laughed wildly 
and scornfully, and muttered some- 
thing about the tiller slipping from 
his hand, and grimly remarked that 
Herr Nealen certainly was reserved 
for a drier death than drowning. 
Was it an accident on the part of 
the steersman that so nearly resulted 
in hurling Nealen overboard? Certain 
it is that Mads, either through acci- 
donk, wagons or design, permitted 
the t to lurch to the verge of a 


capsize, and then righted her with 
consummate skill, and that he stirred 
not a foot to save Nealen when the 
latter clung to the shroudsin imminent 
peril. 

Nealen now came aft, and was 
about to renew his angry remonstran- 
ces, when he made a discovery which 
he might have made earlier had not 
his mind been intensely pre-occupied. 
He now perceived with amazement 
that they had already sailed beyond 
the little islet of Thord, and were 
scudding northward up the wide 
channel between Funen and the very 
long and very narrow island so appro- 

riately named Langeland (Long- 


nd). 
“ Mads Neilsen, youidiot,” shouted 


he, “are you drunk, or crazy, or 
both? We are out of the bay, and 
have left Thoré far astern!” 

“T know it, Herr Nealen,” coolly 
answered Mads: 

“Know it! know it, you—you 
infernal fishy villain!” yelled Nealen, 
bursting wit rage. “Then, what do 
you mean? Did you not tell me the 
man whom we seek is on Thoré ?” 

“ Ja, so; he was on Thoré, but he 
is ae there now,” calmly responded 


Mads. 

“You mad old scoundrel ! have you 
been fooling me then ?” 

“Surely not. A poor simple old 
scaly torsk—I think a Excellency 
so called me*%—could not possibly 
befool such a wise gentleman as Herr 
Nealen!” aedien Mads. 

“A million curses! what a dolt 


* See Les Associations Ouvriéres. By André Cochut. Now very rare: thanks to 
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have I been to trust the word of such 
anold cat-fish as you!” roared Nealen, 
violently stamping the deck, and 
stammering with passion. 

“In what have I deceived you, 
Herr Nealen?’ asked Mads, with im- 
perturbable composure. 

“In what? You promised me that 
in half-an-hour you would bring me 
face to face with the follower of 
Vonved !” 

“T did.” 

“You did! Yes, you measureless 
liar! you cursed old” —— 

“Gently, Herr Nealen; it blows 
hard enough without your cursing, to 
raise the wind,” sneered Mads. 

“Oh, you devilish scoundrel,” 
screamed Nealen; “curse you, and 
curse the wind, and curse your in- 
fernal boat!” 

“Tt is not yet half-an-hour since 
we left Svendborg jetty, and I will 
keep my word,” answered Mads. 

ealen again broke a cursing 
and threatening vengeance, but with- 
out eliciting any further reply from 
Mads, who, after carefully noting the 
trim of his boat, stoo down, and 
picked up a short rope fastened to a 
chock on deck. Hesecured this with 
two half-hitches round the end of the 
tiller, and satisfied himself that the 
boat steered properly with the tiller 
lashed in that manner. Then he con- 
fronted Herr Nealen, and cast his 
long-maintained composure to, the 
winds. 

“T promised that you should stand 
face to face with a follower of Lars 
Vonved. Look well at me /” thun- 
dered he. “Mads the Fisherman is 
the man! J am the follower and 
the friend of him whom you have 
this wet betrayed, you hellish mon- 
ster! Ihave kept my word thus far, 
and now ”—— 

He paused onesecond, and springing 
on his astounded companion, gras 
him by the throat, and dashed him 
down full length on the deck. Nealen 
struggled desperately, for he was a 
large and powerful man, but he was 
no match for the infuriated fisherman, 
who held him down fiat on his back 
and knelt on his chest, and pinioned 
his arms in an iron grip. 

“What!” screamed Mads, glaring 
down on the horrified features of 
Nealen; “didst thou think Mads 
Neilsen was such another vile mis- 
creant as thyself? Didstthou imagine 
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he would betray a man for bléd-penge? 

Thou hast delivered up Lars Veuuul 
for 2,500 specie-dalers, and I would 
not have sold his meanest follower 
for as many millions—no, not for a 
globe of solid gold would I injure one 
hair of his head ; and to save or serve 
him I would gladly die at any moment. 
But thou! Ha! thou hast sold him 
for bléd-penge, and of thy covenanted 
reward three dalers only hast thou 
received, and more never wilt thou 
receive. For three miserable dalers 
thou hast bartered—thy own life!” 

“Oh, mercy!” shrieked Neualen ; 
“you will not—Oh, Himlen! you 
surely will not murder me?” 

“Murderthee? Killing is too good 
for such a monster. I would have 
thee die a thousand deaths.” 

“Oh, mercy! Mercy, for” —— 

“Silence, beast !” and in the ex- 
tremity of his abhorrence, Mads spat 
in the face of the writhing wretch. 

“Aravang!” shouted Mads, 

Aravang was his enormous dog, of 
the huge mastiff breed peculiar to 
Jutland ; and Aravang bore a very 
formidable reputation in Svendborg, 
being esteemed (and, it must be con- 
fessed, with good reason) a fearfully 
ferocious animal, and so peculiar] 
untameable, that no amount of kind- 
ness nor coaxing could in the least 
subdue or soften his savage nature. 
Nevertheless, Aravang devotedly be- 
loved his own master, was gentle and 
obedient to the least order of Mads, 
and was in reality remarkably saga- 
cious, in proof whereof it may be 
mentioned, that when brought into 
contact with any of the crew or fol- 
lowers of Lars Vonved, he never 
manifested a tittle of the ferocity 
which he lavishly and invariably dis- 
Ee towards the rest of the world. 

he creature seemed instinctively to 
know who were his master’s friends, 
and he never injured nor molested 
them in the slightest degree. Pos- 
sibly, nay probably, there was some- 
thing nigh akin in the nature of 
Mads and of Aravang, and this ac- 
counted for the subtle sympathy they 
mutually entertained. 

Aravang was atthis moment quietly 
dozing in the hold of the boat, snugl 
coiled up amidst the dry nets, whic 
afforded him a delicious bed, but at 
the sound of his master’s voice he 
instantly leapt on to the quarter-deck. 

Mads removed his knees from the 
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body of Nealen, and fixed his fiercely- 
gleaming eyes on those of his dog. 

“ Aravang !” said he, in a low yet 
distinct whisper, “keep him down; 
if he moves, kill him !” 

Had Mads addressed a human 
being, instead of an irrational dog, 
his command could not have been 
more thoroughly understood, nor more 
promptly obeyed. Aravang uttered 
a hoarse grow of intelligence, and in- 
stantly planted both his shaggy 
fore-paws heavily on the breast of the 
prostrate man, and hung his immense 
tawny head close over Nealen, who, 
felt the 

ot breath of Aravang on his face 
and saw his protruded blood-red 
tongue, and the terrible white fangs 
in his cavernous jaws, and the savage 
sparkling eyes of the brute greedily 
looking into his. 

“Herr Nealen,” warningly said 
Mads, as he released the arms he had 
hitherto pinioned; “if you move 
hand or foot, Aravang will rend you 
limb from limb.” 

Mads’ menace was needless. The 
terrified man dared hardly breathe or 
twinkle an eyelash. 

Mads now leisurely groped among 
his stores until he found a few fa- 
thoms of suitable rope, with which 
he deliberately secured Nealen’s 
ankles, and next his wrists. He then 
ordered Aravang off watch, and 
firmly bound the wrists and ankles of 
Nealen. together, so as to almost 
double-up the miserable creature, 
whom he contemptuously rolled over 
on his side as though he were a log 
of wood, and, without speaking a 
word, unlashed the tiller, and took it 
. Neale d pi 1 rtiall 

en groaned piteously, partially 
from the actual physical i he en- 
dured from his bonds, and yet more 
from his direful apprehensions of the 
fate which awaited him at the hands 
of one whom he now knew to bea 
deadly and implacable enemy. He 
would have given the world to recal 
the deed on which he had so lately 
prided himself, and the ominous 
words of Mads Neilsen—“for three 
miserable dalers thou hast bartered 
thine own life”—thrilled through 
heart and brain. He repeatedly at- 
tempted to address Neilsen, madly 
threatening at one moment, and 
slavishly beseeching the next, but not 
a syllable did reply, until at 
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length he exasperatedly roared, “ Si- 
lence!” and enforced the admonition 
with a kick. 

In less than two hours from quit- 
ting Svendborg, the vessel rounded the 
extreme northern point of Langeland, 
and leaving the entrance to the Great 
Belt astern, headed almost due south- 
ward. The wind by this time had con- 
siderably moderated, and the heav 
clouds had slowly dispersed, althoug 
black congeries of murky vapour oc- 
casionally obscured the starry hea- 
vens, driven swiftly before the upper 
currents of air. 

The little craft was now “on a 
wind,” consequently she heeled over 
considerably, and Nealen happening 
to lie on the windward or raised side 
of the deck, could see over the low 
lee bulwark. Thus it was that he 
beheld another fishing-boat in the act 
of obliquely wang their course at 
no great distance, and he instinctively 
cried out at the utmost pitch of his 
voice, wildly hoping for succour and 
deliverance. His shrieking cry was 
heard, but not understood, and a 
powerful voice ageanes with the 
interrogative hail o 

“ Hoi—ho?” 

The moment was critical, but Mads 
Neilsen was a man whose presence of 
mind, energy, and resources were ever 
displayed in precise proportion to the 
emergency. He instantly squatted 
down on deck, tiller in hand (a com- 
mon enough attitude for the steers- 
man of a fishing-boat or of a small 
Danish joegt), and in the twinkling of 
an eye in ed the tiller so that the 
vessel steered herself. He then drew 
forth the long dagger-knife he carried 
in his bosom, and dragging aside the 
coat and shirt of N om 1e pressed 
the keen point directly over his heart. 

“Cry out again, utter one word 
or sound,” hissed he between his 
clenched teeth, “and I will drive this 
knife through and through your cra- 
ven heart!” 

Mads meant what he said, and Nea- 
len, shudderingly, understood him. 
The supremely miserable wretch was 
so overcome that he did not even 
utter an ejaculation of pain when the 
point of the knife, impelled by the 
stead ee of Mads’ hand, pene- 
tra is flesh. He was silent as 
death. 


“ Hoi-ho!” again hailed the stranger 
vessel, which had now approached so 
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near that the figures of two or three 
men on her deck were dimly visible. 

“Hoi!” echoed Mads, in a loud 
cheery hail. 

“ Hvorfra?’ (Whence are you 1) 

“Fra Svendborg.” 

“ Hvor skal Den hen?’ (Where are 
you bound for ?) 

“Til Nakskov” (a town on the 
coast of the Island of Laland). 

“ Hvad siger De?” (What do you 
say ?) shouted the stranger. 

Mads repeated his words, and care- 
lessly added, 

7 Hvad er Klokken?” 

“Klokken er tre quarteer til tre” 
(a quarter to three o’clock). 

“ Taks; farvel” (Thanks; good-bye), 
shouted Mads, and the two vessels 
passed on separate courses, and in a 
few minutes were out of sight of each 
other. Mads Neilsen thereupon emit- 
ted a guttural growl of satisfaction, 
and coolly replacing his dagger-knife 
in his bosom, arose, and once more 
took the tiller in hand. 

The islands of Langeland, Laland, 
Falster, and the southern coast of the 
great island of Zealand, enclose, as it 
were, a tract of sea some forty miles 
in length by twenty-five to thirty in 
breadth. There are three narrow open- 
ings or straits between the islands, 
communicating with this expanse of 
water, besides the mouth of the Great 
Belt, and several islets dot its surface. 
There are also two or three nameless, 
uninhabited miniature islets of a kind 
almost precisely similar to those called 
Keys in the West Indies. Islets of 
the same description abound along 
the western coast of Slesvig, and are 
called Halligs. Their formation is 
attributable to the inroads of the 
ocean upon the land: the violent ac- 
tion of the waves during long centu- 
ries eats aes t ges after piece, until 
what was solid land becomes a shal- 
low sea, a few desolate fi ents, or 
Halligs, alone remain amid the hun- 
gry billows to attest the former extent 
of the continent. Nearly all these 
Halligs (although many of them are 
inhabited on the coast of Slesvig) are 
mere sandy tracts, almost level, and 
nowhere rising more than a few yards 
above the level of the sea. Mads 
Neilsen knew one very little Hallig, 
situated in the centre of the pecu- 

liarly land-locked tract of sea de- 
scribed, and to it he was now steering. 
A couple of hours’ sailing after 
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porting from the stranger fishing-boat 

brought Mads’ vessel, according to 
his calculation, into the vicinity of 
the Hallig:in question. The day had 
dawned, but the light was still gray 
and feeble, and a hazy blue film rose 
from the sea, which was very little 
agitated, being so land-locked. The 
wind, too, by this time had slackened 
to a gentle breeze. Mads tacked to 
and fro, eagerly scanning the ex- 
tremely limited horizon with a glass. 
Even on a clear sunny day the Halli 
which he sought was so “flush” wit 
the sea that it could not be distin- 
guished at a distance exceeding a very 
few miles, unless a heavy swell caused 
the waves to break in foaming surges 
over its margins. 

More than an hour did Mads spend 
in an anxious look-out, and all this 
while his miserable captive remained 
bound at his feet, groaning, sighing, 
——- ryr% praying, sobbing, 
weeping ; but Mads took no mere no- 
tice of him than if he were a bale of 
goods lying on the deck. 

The morning had now fairly broke. 
It was broad daylight. All in an in- 
stant the haze was agitated like a 
curtain. Then it curled up from the 
surface of the sea, and the vigorous 

oung sun shone forth with dazzling 

rightness. The gauzy, saline vapours 
rolled away before its warm rosy 
beams with magical celerity, and ina 
few minutes Mads could, with the aid 
of his battered old telescope, sweep 
the entire horizon ten or a dozen miles 
around. Not a sail was in sight, not 
a moving object except a few white- 
breasted, gray-winged seabirds, flut- 
tering closely o’er the water, and 
plunging down ever and anon to seize 
their finny prey. Veryslowly and care- 
fully did Mads canis glass to ever 
point of the compass, and at lengt 
its circular movement was arrested. 
What is that? It is a small shining 
spot in the field of telescopic vision. 
It cannot be the surface of the sea, 
for it is perfectly quiescent. Itis not 
more than four or five miles distant 
at the utmost. 

Mads lets the tiller slip from be- 
tween his legs, and kneeling down on 
deck he rests his trusty old tube over 
the taffrail, and gazes with absorbing 
intensity at the softly gleaming ob- 
ject. He springs to his feet with 
alacrity, smacks the joints of his 
telescope together, and mutters some- 
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thing in an exultant tone. He seizes 
the tiller, and steers with perfect con- 
fidence. The breeze is very light, in- 
deed, by this time, and after a brief 
interval Mads shakes out the reef 
from the foresail, and hoists the main 
lug-sail This freshens the way of 
his craft, and ere long he can dis- 
tinctly trace the outlines of the Hallig 
with his naked eye: nearer and nearer, 
until he can glance over the — 
and breadth of the sandy islet. He 
reflects one moment, and then steers 
sheer down on the Hallig. He well 
knows that with this feeble breeze he 
need not fear to run smack ashore on 
the shelving beach. He does so, and 
the keel of his light-draughted boat 
gently grates up a little creek of the 
Hallig until the vessel is motionless. 
Mads then deliberately steps forward, 
and with a stower sounds the depth 
of water under the bows. It does not 
much exceed a couple of feet. He is 
satisfied. He enters his little cabin, 
and emerges with a well-filled canvas 
bag. This he tosses on the oT shore, 
which is less than a score of feet dis- 
tant. He next unlashes the five-gal- 
lon keg of water secured on the fore- 
castle, and lowers it over the bows. 
He follows it, and wades ashore, roll- 
ing the keg before him until it is high 
and dry. e returns on board, climb- 
ing up by arope, and advances aft. He 
seizes his helpless captive, and clasp- 
ing him in his brawny arms carries 
him forward, and slings him in a 
bowling knot over the bows. Again 
he descends into the water, and grasp- 
ing Knap Nealen, carries him ashore 
and deposits him by the side of the 
canvas and the water keg. 

What does all this mean ? 

Herr Nealen already guesses only 
too well what it means, and his parch- 
ed lips emit anew a quivering cry for 
mercy. 

Mads replied not, but gazed at the 
suppliant wretch with unap ble 
hatred and ineffable scorn. Then he 
deliberately walked away a few paces, 
and looked around as though to sur- 
vey the Hallig. This desolate islet 
was out of sight of any land. It was 
extremely small, oval-shaped, and not 
exceeding three hundred feet in length, 
by two hundred in breadth. Its sur- 
face was composed entirely of sand, 
mixed with small stones and shells, 
A few isolated tufts of coarse bent- 


grass were the only signs of vegeta- 
tion, with the exception of some sickly 
dwarf thistles. The highest ridge of 
the Hallig did not attain an elevation 
of more 7 two fathoms, and three- 
fourths of the whole surface was less 
than one yard above the sea’s level. 
Towards the centre there was a con- 
siderable hollow, which contained 
water. Knowing that Halligs are des- 
titute of springs, Mads walked to this 
pond, curious to ascertain whether it 
was a gathering of fresh or of salt 
water. He dipped his hand, and 
tasted. The water was only slightly 
brackish. It was decidedly a mixture 
of rain and sea water. The latter 
might have percolated through the 
sandy shores, and thus, by a natural 
filtration, have been partially deprived 
of its saline properties, or yet more 
ao it was spray conveyed direct 
rom the sea, for in stormy weather 
the me and foam blew in clouds 
over the Hallig, whose ridges of sand 
were encrusted with salt. Be this as 
it may, the proportion of rain water 
in the hollow greatly predominated. 
Mads again dipped his hand, and 
fargled his mouth with the fluid. 

he taste was not unpleasant, and he 
next drank neeee from his palm. 
His stern rough visage assumed a sin- 
gular expression as he gazed at the 
solitary ome “He may drink this,” 
muttered Mads, turning on his heel, 
“when the keg is drained. He will 
not die of thirst.” 

On returning to Nealen, the latter 
wildly renewed his cries for mercy. 

Mads laughed pitilessly. 

“ Mercy, beast !” he hoarsely cried; 
“and what mercy have you shown to 
my dear master, Lars Vonved? You 
have delivered him—him, the Count 
of Elsinore, the heir of our glorious 
old Valdemars—to the dungeon, the 
scaffold, the wheel! Ha! what dost 
thou not deserve? Mercy to thee— 
thou beast, thou spotted snake! To 
thee! thou vile, loathsome, crawling 
reptile ! Shall I, who was ready to 
slay my own blood-brother for doin 
what thou hast done, be more pitiful 
unto a viper like thee ?” 

“Oh,” moaned Nealen, “you do not 
mean it—you cannot mean it! I re- 
ene I do bitterly repent !—and 

have suffered punishment enough. 

pity on me, Mads! Mads, dear 
eilsen ! be merciful !” 


Have 
Mads 
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“T have told thee that I was ready 
to kill my mother’s son for betraying 
my master.” 

“No, no, you do not mean that : 
~~ would not have killed your own 

rother.” 

Mads Neilsen’s rugged lineaments 
quivered for a second, and then settled 
into stony rigidity. 

“ Hark ye, Knap Nealen,” said he, 
speaking slowly, and without the 
slightest gesture or movement of hand 
or body, but the tone of his voice 
was more appalling than if he had 
been violently agitated with passion. 
“Thou knewest my brother Jérgen. 
He is dead. I swore to drive my dag- 
ger through his heart if he were a 
traitor to ston Vonved.” 

“Youdid notkill Jérgen !” shrieked 
Nealen. 

“No, I am thankful that I was 
spared doing that. Jdérgen betrayed 
Lars Vonved, and this day fortnight 
he was justly put to death for his 
treason. They made him walk the 
lank. Had 1 been present, I should 
nave been the first to vote the death 
of my own brother—but, I say again, 
I am very thankful I was spared 
doing that. Now, Knap Nealen, judge 
whether it is likely I shall spare such 
a reptile as thyself.” 

ealen’s flesh crept on his bones, 
and hope expired in his heart. 

“T will not kill thee, Knap Nealen,” 
resumed Mads, “and thou shalt have 
a fair chance for thy life. I shall 
leave thee on this Hallig. Hereisa 
bag of bread and a keg of water.” 

“Tt will not support me a week !” 
screamed Nealen. “I shall die of 
hunger and thirst! I shall perish of 
starvation !” 

“There are fish in the sea, and 
shell-fish on the shore, and the eggs 
and young of sea-birds on the sand 
ridges yonder, and there is more good 
water in a pool on the Hallig than 
thou could’st drink in a year,” com- 
posedly answered Mads. “And if 
any passing vessel happens to see 
thee, thou wilt be rescued.” 

“ No vessel will ever see me! It 
is a hundred, a thousand chances to 

ne!” 

“That I cannot help,” answered 
Mads, with callous indifference. “You 
may be taken off to-morrow, or— 
never. That’s your own affair—not 
mine.” 
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Nealen looked up in Mads’ face, 
and the ghastly horror and despair of 
the wretched being’s countenance 
might have moved the pity of a sa- 
vage Fejee. In his agony, Nealen 
had bitten his nether lip through and 
through, and the blood trickled 
down his chin, and frothed up be- 
tween his ashy lips. His eyes were 
bloodshot and dreadfully distorted. 
Mads regarded him unmoved : not 
the least commiseration did he feel, 
not an atom of pity or of ruth was 
awakened in his heart at the sight of 
Nealen’s awful anguish. 8 was 
inexorable and pitiless as Death itself 
when his passions were aroused in be- 
half of his master, Lars Vonved. He 
would have risked his life, without a 
thought, to serve any friend of his 
master; and he would have done 
hellish deeds, without a pang of re- 
morse, to avenge that idolized master 
on whomsoever had injured him. 

Stooping down, Mads Neilsen un- 
knotted the rope from Knap Nealen’s 
arms, leaving the poor wretch’s an- 
kles yet bound, and without a syl- 
lable of further speech, deliberately 
strode to the shore, waded up to the 
bows of his craft, and climbed on 
board. 

Nealen had been painfully bound 
so long that his limbs were dreadfully 
cramped, and the flow of blood to his 
extremities so arrested that they were 
temporarily paralyzed. He could 
hardly move his arms at first, but, 
~ as Mads turned away, he threw 
himself, by a convulsive effort, at the 
feet of the merciless fisherman, and 
grovelled in the extremity of human 
abasement, shrieking for mercy and 
pardon. Mads regarded him and his 
appeals no more than he did the sand 
on which he trode. 

By the time Mads had got on board, 
the circulation of Nealen’s blood had 
so far returned that he was able to 
desperately pluck at the rope which 
bound his feet together, and after re- 

ted efforts he got them free. Then 
e endeavoured to walk, but his en- 
feebled limbs tottered beneath him, 
and he fell prone on the sand. Again 
and again he attempted to rise, but 
as yet he was too exhausted to sus- 
tain himself erect. He then franti- 
cally ged himself forward, like a 
crushed serpent, on his stomach, dig- 
ging his hands into the yielding san 
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in the despairing hope to reach Mads 
and appeal to him once more for 
mercy. 

In the interval Mads had backed 
his sails, and by removing his anchors 
and other weighty articles from the 
forecastle, and also by pushing with 
a stower, he had forced his vessel 
from her oozy bed, and slowly pro- 
selled her away from the shore of the 
Halli . He then braced his yards, 
and the head of his craft pointed sea- 
ward, and she gradually gathered 


way. 

By this time Nealen had dragged 
himself to the water’s edge, and with 
uplifted hands he madly screamed, 
threatened, invoked, beseeched, curs- 
ed, and prayed, memanae. Mads 
did not even once turn his head, but 
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steered due north, and even when his 
vessel was a mere speck on the hori- 
zon, his victim remained at the wa- 
ter’s edge of the Hallig, hoarsely 
shrieking, cursing, and praying, until 
his amie tongue vad no longer ar- 
ticulate. 

Three years subsequently, a fishing 
boat happened to be becalmed near to 
the Hallig, and the crew landed in 
their little pram. They found the 
fleshless skeleton of a man on the 
highest ridge, and from its position, 
and the fragments of clothing in the 
grip of his bony fingers, they con- 
cluded he was some solitary ship- 
wrecked mariner who had died in the 
act of signalling his existence to some 
passing vessel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CITADELLET FREDERIKSHAVN. 


THE special courier sent from Nyborg 
to Copenhagen to announce Vonved's 
capture, and to obtain orders for his 
disposal, reached his destination with- 
ina dozen hours, but he was detained 
at the capital a couple of days ere 
sent back by the government. This 
delay arose from the fact that well- 
grounded apprehension existed that 
unless precautions of an extraordinary 
nature were taken, the terrible cap- 
tive would even yet escape, or be res- 
cued oo way - _ nha; — Con- 
sequently, powerful relays o ‘oons 
were stationed at Roeskilde, Ring- 
stead, and Corsdéer (the three princi- 
pal stations on the route) for the pur- 
pose of relieving the escort. The land 
transport of Vonved across the island 
of Zealand, was, however, a matter 
of much less concern to the authori- 
ties than his removal from Nyborg to 
Corséer. Nyborg, where he was at 
present dungeoned, is a small town, 
strongly garrisoned, situate on the 
eastern shore of the island of Funen, 
which is there separated from the 
large island of Zealand (on the east 
coast of which Copenhagen nestles) 
by the Great Belt, an arm of the sea, 
and much the largest of the three out- 
lets of the Baltic,and about nine miles 
across from Hrtors to the opposite 
village of Corsder in Zealand. It so 
happened that not a single Danish 
man-of-war was at that period sta- 
tioned in the Great Belt itself, but a 


large sloop-of-war was cruising in 
the Cattegat, between Jutland and 
Zealand, and a 36-gun frigate and 
two gun-boats were at anchor in a 
bay near Fredericia. The Danish 
government instantly despatched or- 
ders for all these vessels to forthwith 
rendezvous off Nyborg, for the sole 
purpose of convoying Vonved across 
the Great Belt. The obvious reason 
of this was that Vonved’s own vessels 
should be effectually intimidated from 
even attempting a rescue. Orders 
were sent to Baron Leutenberg, per- 
emptorily charging him to permit no 
person whatsoever to have access to 
the Rover whilst in his charge—and 
very rigidly indeed did the worthy 
old Baron enforce this prohibition. 
So anxious was he (having a vivid 
recollection of Vonved’s escape when 
formerly under his charge), that he 
scarcely dared to eat in comfort, nor 
could he slumberin dreamlesssecurity 
even in the midst of his watchful 
guards. He left many a meal almost 
untasted, that he might hurry to the 
dungeon of Vonved to convince him- 
self, with his own infallible eyes, that 
the captive was a captive still; and 
he rose repeatedly in the middle of 
the night to see that his sentinels 
were at their posts, and preternatur- 
ally awake. 

At the expiration of a week all was 
ready for Vonved’s removal. The 
ships of war had rendezvoused—and . 
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not without cogent reason, for both 
Vonved’s vessels were descried hover- 
ing within a few miles of Nyborg on 
the very evening of his arrival there, 
and when King erick’s ships ar- 
rived and gave chase, the grim Skild- 
a and the saucy Little Amalia 
aughed to scorn their impotent efforts 
to come to close quarters, and persist- 
ed in sailing to and fro within sight 
of the fortress which held the fettered 
Rover in its stony depths. 

Soon after daybreak on the eighth 
day after Vonved’s =, he was 
transferred to a large lugger, which 
sailed across the Great Belt to Corsder 
under the close convoy of the frigate, 
the sloop-of-war, and the gun-boats. 
Vonved’s vessels could attempt no- 
thing towards his rescue in the pre- 
sence of this overwhelming force, but 
as the fettered outlaw was conveyed 
on board the lugger, his heart was 

laddened by a glimpse of his vessels 

aringly bearding the royal ships they 
were too weak to attack, and he 
needed no more to assure him that his 
followers would do all that human 
skill and enterprise could effect for his 
ultimate deliverance. On landing at 
Corsier he was immediately placed in 
a covered carriage, which was closely 
surrounded by a strong force of dra- 
goons. In this manner, stopping 
merely to change horses and escort, 
he was taken to Copenhagen, and 
after nightfall was conveyed to Cita- 
dellet Frederikshavn. 

The formidable stronghold called 
Citadellet Frederikshavn is situated 
in the north-eastern quarter of Copen- 
hagen, close upon the shore of the 
Sound, and its seaward front bristles 
with powerful batteries, which com- 
mand the entrance to the port. The 
outer tree-planted ramparts afford a 
pleasant and fashionable promenade, 
to which respectable persons are ad- 
mitted by tickets issued by the com- 
mandant. A yearly ticket costs three 
rix-dalers, and the money thus derived 
is set apart for charitable purposes. 
The immense citadel itself was 
built in the reign of the third Fre- 
derick by a Dutchman, one Van Haven. 
It is surrounded by an outer moat, 
crossing which we arrive at the ram- 
parts ; beyond them is a large inner 
moat, which encloses the ramparts 
of the fortress itself. This renowned 
citadel is.te Copenhagen pretty much 
what the Tower is to London. 
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number of the most desperate slaves, 
and criminals of extraordinary turpi- 
tude, are confined within the walls. 
The carriage which conveyed Von- 
ved went down Amalie-gade, and 
through that southern outskirt of the 
citadel which is now a pretty tree- 
embosomed plot, free to the public, 
and drew close up to the archway of 
the drawbridge of the outer moat. 
Six dragoons had hitherto ridden on 
each side the carriage, and double 
that number in its rear. It was evi- 
dent that the arrival of the formid- 
able captive was expected, for as the 
cavalcade drew up, the sentinel on 
duty at the gate sharply rang a bell, 
and ere its vibrations had died away, 
the iron grating which filled up the 
doorway of the arch began to sink in 
its grooves, and simultaneously the 
drawbridge itself was lowered, and an 
officer or two, accompanied by a ser- 
eant’s guard of soldiers, bayonets 
xed, and several attendants bearing 
lighted torches, appeared on the other 
side the moat. After a moment’s 
parley, some of the dragoons dis- 
mounted, and walked, sword in hand, 
by the side of the carriage, until it 
crossed the drawbridge and stopped 
for awhile at the first guard-house, 
where the officer in command of the 
escort formally delivered up his pri- 
soner to the chargé of the command- 
ant of the citadel, receiving in ex- 
change a certificate of that fact, signed 
by the captain of the guard. The car- 
riage was then driven across the draw- 
bridge over the wide inner moat, and 
entered the body of the citadel, pass- 
ing various buildings until it finally 
reached the central stronghold, at the 
rincipal gateway of which stood no 
ess a personage than the command- 
ant himself, General Poulsen,—a ve- 
teran warrior, whose prowess and 
long services in the field had been re- 
cently rewarded with this important 
appointment. The General was about 
sixty-five years of age, a short, square- 
built, ungainly-looking man, whose 
iron frame had long been indurated 
by hard professional work. He had 
a dark, austere, wrinkled countenance, 
a penetrative dark eye, a ny grizzled 
beard, and a very loud, , peremp- 
tory voice. He had lost all the fin- 
gers of his left hand by the ens 
of a live shell, which he rashly lifte 
whilst the fusee was alight, and he 
halted in his walk, owing to a severe 
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hip-wound he received at the Battle 
of the Baltic, in 1801, the musket 
ball from an English Old Brown Bess 
yetremaining unextracted, somewhere 
deep in his groin. Though a bigoted 
martinet, and, personally, a rough ob- 
stinate old soldier, who by nature and 
habit was rigid and unyielding to the 
last degree on the point of duty, or 
what he conceived such, General 
Poulsen possessed some good qualities. 
His courage was unfailing ; his reso- 
lution prompt ; his presence of mind 
and shrewd common sense rarely at 
fault ; his vigilance sleepless, his fi- 
delity and loyalty impregnable. On 
the whole, he was a very fit man to 
fill such a peculiar and responsible 


post. 

A number of military officers and 
soldiers in undress, were grouped near 
the commandant, all eager to behold 
the wonderful and mysterious outlaw 
of whom they had heard so much and 
knew so little that was absolutely re- 
liable. 

When Vonved descended from the 
carriage, an involuntary deep-drawn 
murmur passed from every lip, andall 
eyes curiously scanned the form and 
features of the captive. The scene 
was rendered peculiarly striking by 
the glare of the torches, which flashed 
ruddily on the spectators and lighted 
up the front of the massive building, 
and the deeply arched entrance. Von- 
ved was deathly pale, owing to his re- 
cent serious loss of blood, but his 
bodily powers seemed undiminished, 
and his countenance was placid and 
undaunted. As his foot touched the 
ground he quickly glanced from face 
to face, and observing General Poul- 
sen, whose person and oflice he al- 
ready knew, he bowed gracefully, and 
briskly exclaimed— 

“Ah, commandant! you do me the 
singular. honour to receive me in per- 
son.” 

“Tordner ! I can dono less!” gruffly 
muttered the old General, twitching 
his beard, and staring with undis- 
guised curiosity and amazement at his 


risoner. 

“Well, General Poulsen,” pleas- 
antly added Vonved ; “as I am to be 
your guest for afew days, I trust that 
we shall each do our duty, and part 
with regret.” 

“ Not on my side!” bluntly cried 
the commandant, “Regret! Hammer 
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of Thor! I shall be mightily relieved 
when I deliver you up.” 

“To the Headsman !” 

“To the Devil himself, for what I 
care !” growled old Poulsen. 

“O, General Poulsen! and is it 
thus you welcome me ?” said Von- 
ved, smiling blandly, and regarding 
the grim old soldier with an air of 
gentle reproach. 

“ Curse your impudent banter, you 
son of Lucifer!” fairly roared the 
irate commandant ; whilst several of 
his younger officers tittered and ex- 
changed looks of arch amusement. 

“Commandant Poulsen,” gravely 
observed Vonved ; “I have come from 
afar to visit you, and partake of your 
hospitality ; but permit me tosay, that 
unless you treat me more cordially, I 
shall indubitably quit your citadel in 
less than twenty-four hours, without 
the customary Commneay, of bidding 
you a courteous farewell.” 

At this daring open declaration of 
Vonved’s intention to speedily escape, 
General Poulsen was for a moment 
too astounded to reply, but gulping 
down a tremendous soldier’s oath, he 
muttered to himself something to the 
effect that forewarned is forearmed. 
To Vonved he sternly exclaimed-— 

“ Fredlos! you have not come to a 
paltry wooden guard-house, but to 
Citadellet Frederikshavn, and you 
have not Baron Leutenberg for go- 
vernor” 

“Would to heaven I had!” gently 
sighed Vonved. 

“T do not doubt you! But J am 
commandant Here /” 

“A fact which does infinite credit 
to the marvellous sagacity and unerr- 
ing judgment of Frederick, our King!” 
demurely remarked Vonved, who for 
some secret reason appeared to take 
an unaccountable and apparently im- 
prudent delight in irritating the Ge- 
neral. Yet so intuitively profound 
was Vonved’s penetration of charac- 
ter, and so deftly could he mask his 
real object, that it was more than 
probable he deliberately uttered every 
polished taunt, and weighed the effect 
of every word ere his lips gave it ut- 
terance. 

“ Away with him!” yelled the ex- 
asperated commandant, stamping fu- 
riously. “To the dungeon with this 
mocking-bird |” 

Two stalwart grenadiexa, baponet 
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in hand, each grasped an arm of Von- 
ved, and accompanied 7 torch-bear- 
ers, several officers, and Poulsen him- 
self, the outlaw was hurried towards 
the dungeon already prepared for his 
reception. They first went through 
a species of wide passage or vestibule, 
at the end of which were three strong 
oaken doors, each opening into a cor- 
ridor. An official amlotked a huge 
padlock which secured an iron bar 
across the central door, and the part 
proceeded down the corridor, whic 
was narrow and vaulted, until a se- 
cond door, trebly barred, wasreached. 
It opened on to a small landing, in 
which a heavy iron trap-door, being 
unbolted, was raised by a pulley per- 
manently affixed for the purpose, and 
a stee fight of narrow Coste stairs 
were disclosed. Down these Vonved 
was conducted, and they terminated 
in another corridor, the stone pave- 
ment of which was twelve feet below 
the level of the ground, and almost as 
deep as the foundations of the build- 
ing. It was thirty feet in length, 
about seven wide, and nine high, to 
the centre of its arched top. It was 
built of solid stone; and though cold 
and dismal, was not damp, and scru- 
pulously clean. It had neither win- 
dows nor loopholes, but an ample sup- 
ply of fresh air was derived through 
pipes Two iron lamps suspended 

rom the ceiling were intended to light 
the place when necessary. 

At the end of this corridor was the 
door of the dungeon destined to re- 
ceive Vonved. It was situated in the 
very centre of the foundations of the 
edifice, and had been expressly built 
many years before to insure the con- 
finement of either State prisoners, or 
great malefactors, whose safe keeping 
was deemed important. The door 
was low and square, and of prodi- 

ious strength. A stone wall, four 
Feet thick, formed the partition be- 


tween the corridor and the dungeon, 
and the door hung in a massive cast- 


iron frame, bolted and clamped into 
the wall. The door itself was of oak, 
one foot in thickness, studded with 
huge iron knobs, both inside and out, 
as closely as they could be driven. It 
was secured in the centre by an enor- 
mous lock, with three bolts, and at 
top and bottom were two wrought- 
iron bars, each two inches square, 
fitted in sockets like bars across the 
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door. When opened, the dungeon 
itself was revealed to view. It was 
roomy enough, fourteen feet square, 
and its height considerably exceeded 
that of the corridor, being twelve feet, 
with a flat roof. It was stony through- 
out. Stone ceiling, stone walls, stone 
floor,—the latter composed of huge 

een flagstones from the island of 

ala. Like the corridor, it had no 
direct communication with the open 
air. Not a ray of daylight could 
ever penetrate. It was ventilated 
with iron pipes, and a bronze lamp 
suspended by a chain from the ceiling, 
afforded the only light its inmates 
could receive. Furniture, properly 
speaking, it had none. In the centre 
of the floor was a beam of oak driven 
deep in the ground, and cut off so as 
to form a block two feet high, and 
all the way along one side of the dun- 
geon, at the height of twenty inches, 
was a bench of oak slightly hollowed, 
two feet broad and four inches thick, 
intended to serve asa bed for the pri- 
soner. There was no mattress, nor 
blankets, but a long round straw _pil- 
low, enclosed in leather, and stuffed 
nearly as hard as a cricket-ball. Se- 
veral strong iron rings protruded from 
the walls. 

When Vonved was introduced into 
the dungeon its swinging lamp was 
already lighted, and on each side of 
the oak block stood a smith, with 
leathern apron in front, brawny arms 
bared to the shoulders, hammer in 
hand; a small anvil, chains, boxes of 
tools, rivets and file on the floor. 

Lars Vonved had quietly but most 
keenly noted every thing from the 
moment he passed the threshold of 
the vestibule. His piercing eyes 
glanced swiftly and comprehensively 
on all sides—nothing escaped his fur- 
tive scrutiny—nothing that he saw, 
nothing that he heard, but was in- 
stantly registered in his memory. 

The commandant gazed intently at 
Vonved to note what effect the as- 
pect of the dungeon created, but the 
outlaw’s countenance was unmoved, 
though a smile of calm disdain wreath- 
ed his lips. 

“T perceive Iam anexpected guest,” 
remarked he. 

“None the less welcome for that,” 
chuckled the commandant. 

“Ah, you will lodgé me like a 
prince! I shall begin to esteem my 
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—— exceedingly valuable, for King 
rederick will not be so safely guard- 
ed in his palace as [am in my dun- 
geon.” 

“ Ay, neither friends nor foes will 
visit you here without my knowledge 
and permission.” 

““Whoknows?” said Vonved, softly, 
with a singular smile. 

“Who knows ?” echoed General 
Poulsen. “Tordner! All present 
know well enough, and none better 
than yourself, Captain Vonved—if 
such be — titleand such your name, 
though he would be a rash man who 
certified either. Bethink you where 
you stand. See these hewn stone 
walls! Smite them, and they will re- 
main as impassive as the living rock 
whence they were rifted. See the 
manacles for your body—the iron- 
bound door—the sentinels who will 
keep guard night and day !” 

“Some men have been trebly fet- 


tered, dungeoned, ss yet 


- escaped,” quietly responded Von- 


“No man born of woman shall 
ever escape from this dungeon whilst 
I am commandant of the citadel !” 
firmly and menacingly replied General 
Poulsen. 

“Life is very sweet—and never 
sweeterthan when Death outstretches 
his sable wings. Self-preservation is 
a right marvellous instinct ;” senten- 
tiously replied Vonved. 

“Hast thou a pair of wings to fly 
away? Art thou a wondrous magi- 
cian, at whose invocation a demon will 
cause this door to vanish, and convey 
thee away invisible to mortal ken ?” 

“T am nota bird, General Poulsen, 
and am too oe a Lutheran to seek 
demoniac aid even to save me from 
the wheel.” 

The commandant laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“Then you confess you are impo- 
tent to escape ?” 

“Time will show. I see what you 
cannot see,” 

“What is that?” and Poulsen star- 
ed rather anxiously about him, under- 
standing Vonved’s words in a literal 


star.” 

“A star! Ouf! stars in plenty are 
shining overhead, but stone walls are 
not tissue paper.” 

“Yet do I see a beauteous star.” 

“ Has it a name?” 
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“The star of Hope !” 

“Ha!” and the General now began 
to have a 6s oa) AEE pee of 
Vonved’s meaning. “ Has it a speech 
and language ?” 

“T can read its oe beams. They 
tell me it ‘shines still for whosoever 
believes in it.’” 

“Enough of this childish folly !” 
angrily roared the commandant. “A 
night’s rest here will cool your 
brain, and you will see no stars of 
hope on the morrow. Fellows! do 
your duty.” 

In a twinkling Vonved was led 
close up to the block in the centre of 
the dungeon. The fetters which he 
now wore had been put on at Nyborg. 
They consisted of an ordinary pair of 
handcuffs, and aring on each leg con- 
nected with alight chain. Previous 
orders having been given, the smiths 
knew what they had to do. They 
first took off the leg fetters, and cast- 
ing them aside, produced a very much 
heavier set. By aid of the anvil they 
first firmly riveted a broad iron hoop 
round each leg just above the ankle, 
and these hoops were connected by a 
chain, two feet in length, composed of 
three heavy links, each cross-barred. 
The handcuffs were likewise removed, 
and another pair, ay prepared, 
were put on, not made to lock, but to 
rivet. When the one on the right 
wrist had been firmly riveted, the 
end of a strong chain of short links 
was riveted to a sort of iron loop, 
projecting from the handcuff on the 
inner side of the wrist. The left 
handcuff was put on in the same man- 
ner, and riveted to the other end of 
the chain, which was not more than 
twenty-four inches in length. Next 
a wrought-iron hoop, two inches in 
width, and half an inch in thickness, 
was bent round his body. The two 
ends were so made that when the 
met in front, one end passed throug 
an opening or loop of tlie other end, 
and the anvil being placed on the 
block, the smiths passed a thick rivet 
through, and clenched it so as to im- 
movably secure the hoop. The centre 
of that portion of the hoop which en- 
circled the back of Vonved was al- 
ready provided with a strong ironeye, 
or loop, and to it was next riveted 
the end link of achain. That being 
done, the other end of the chain was 
riveted to one of the large iron rings 
bolted to the wall above the wooden 
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bench, and the length of this body- 
chain being seven to eight feet, would 
enable the captive to walk to the 
centre of his dungeon and no further. 
A swivel was in the middle of the 
chain to prevent twisting. 

Nearly an hour was consumed in 
these soul-sickening operations to 
confine a man, made in the image of 
his Maker, in a more degrading man- 
ner than if he had been an untam- 
able wild beast, and during this pe- 
riod hardly a word was uttered aloud. 
The smiths spoke in an undertone as 
they _— their hammers and files ; 
the officers present exchanged signi- 
ficant looks, and gravely whispered ; 
the soldiers and assistants stood in 
awe-stricken silence ; Vonved himself 
never unclosed his lips, never moved 
a limb except to suit the convenience 
of the men who were chaining him, 
and the general expression of his fea- 
tures was calm and stern as those of 
an ancient statue designed to personify 
Fate. Yet who could tell what fiery 
thoughts surged through his power- 
ful brain? What burning indigna- 
tion and hate unquenchable filled his 
mighty heart? What tremendous 
agony his proud soul endured at such 
unparalleled ignominy ? What appal- 
ling vows of future vengeance on the 
authors of his wrongs? What secret 
and infallible faith in a day of fearful 
retribution ? 

Whatever General Poulsen’s faults 
might be, and however blunt his feel- 
ings were by nature and indurated by 
habit, he certainly was not wantonly 
cruel, and took no pleasure in prolong- 
ing the present painful scene. No 
sooner was the last rivet securely 
clenched, than he harshly intimated 
to the group of officers and to the 
soldiers who were pressing into the 
dungeon, that the sooner they dis- 
persed the better he should be pleased ; 
and being promptly obeyed, he order- 
ed a few final arrangements. The 
smiths collected their tools and de- 
parted. A warder or gaoler then en- 
tered, and brought in a wooden tray 
containing a substantial supper of 
cold meats, a long loaf of black rye 
bread, a stone pitcher of water with 
a crane-like neck, and asmall flask of 
breendeviin—the ordinary white corn 
brandy used at almost every meal in 
Denmark—and set it on the top of 
the oak block, which among its other 
uses was intended to serve as a table 
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for the inmate of the dungeon. Nei- 
ther knife nor fork was allowed, the 
meat being ready cut into small frag- 
ments, and the hard rye loaf sliced 
so nearly through that convenient 
portions could readily be broken off. 

2” General then addressed Von- 
ved: 

“Prisoner, I have received no or- 
ders whatever regarding your diet, 
and therefore, so long as you remain 
in my charge, I shall take care that 
you are regularly supplied with good 
nutritious meals. The lamp will burn 
until your breakfast is brought in the 
morning, and its supply of oil shall be 
replenished whenever needful; and 
trust me, its honest light will be more 
useful to you than the rays of that 
imaginary star you so weakly delude 
yourself about !” 

“Commandant! I most heartily 
thank you for your unexpected kind- 
ness towards me, and will gladly drink 
your health this very night; but let 
me assure you, that the bright beams 
of my star are not imaginary, but real, 
and can brightly illumine the gloom- 
iest cranny of this innermost dun- 
geon.” 

“Ho-ho! then this lamp is very 
needless. Shall I save the King’s 
stores by ordering it to be extin- 
guished ?” dryly queried Poulsen. 

“No, no, commandant !” said Von- 
ved, with an airy laugh, yet speaking 
in an earnest tone ; “let me have the 
lamp alight night and day, just to 
show how gratefully I can appreciate 
the manly feeling which prompted 
you to order me such an indulgence.” 

The old General looked hard and 
thoughtfully at Vonved, hesitated a 
moment, seemed inclined to speak, 
but restrained himself, and bowing 
stiffly, went forth without saying an- 
other word. 

The massive door slowly grated on 
its hinges—the triple bolts of its hue 
lock were shot with a clang that 
echoed hollowly adown the cold cor- 
ridor—the ponderous iron bars were 
carefully fitted in their sockets. Then 
two trusty sentinels, armed with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, 
were stationed in the corridor, and the 
residue of the party ascended by the 
steep wooden stairs to the story above 
—the ground floor of the citadel, in 
fact—and lowered and bolted the 
iron trap door on the landing, In 
the second corridor adjoining, two 
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moresentinels were stationed, and one 
other was placed in the vestibule lead- 
ing thereto. JNight and day five sol- 
diers were to be thus on guard over 
one dungeoned and fettered prisoner, 
and they were to be relieved every 
four hours, They were furnished 


with watchwords, and strictly ordered 
to permit no one whatever to ap- 
proach the dungeon unless they could 
answer their challenge satisfactorily. 

Thus it was that Lars Vonved was 
dungeoned in Citadellet Frederik- 
shavn. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FRIENDS IN NEED. 


Ir was wisely said of old, that “a 
friend cannot be known in prosperity, 
nor an enemy hidden in adversity.” 
This truth was experienced by the 
wife of Lars Vonved. Her summer 
friends now professed to know her 
not ; and her secret enemies—for even 
she had some, as who has not !— 
openly exulted, and avowed they 
had long foreseen that the recluse 
dwellers at King’s Cairn were un- 
righteous. Whilst the warm sunlight 
illumines the earth we cannot see the 
orbs of Heaven ; but when darkness 
curtains the sky each secret star is re- 
vealed, resplendent in its pathway of 
glory. Even so Amalia Vonved—for 
nevermore will she bear the wife’s 
name she received at the altar—in 
the sunshine of prosperity could not 
know, beyond the possibility of error, 
her true friends ; but now the dark pall 
of adversity enshrouded her, a few 
real devoted friends stood forth as 
bright stars in the dome of night. The 
good clergyman and his wife hur- 
ried to her as soon as they knew he- 
yond doubt that Captain Vinterdalen, 
and Lars Vonved that night seized 
were one and the same. They ha 

hardly crossed the threshold of King’s 
Cairn ere Bertel Rovsing rushed in 
after them, actuated by the same 
noble motives. Like them, his 
generous heart intuitively acquitted 
Amalia of any knowing participation 
in, or even knowledge of, the criminal 
deeds of her outlawed husband. It 
was almost midnight when these 
friends came to the house of woe and 
wailing, and Amalia had not long re- 
covered strength and composure suffi- 
cient to be alive to the horrible agony 
of that night’s discovery. A very 
few words from her explained the 
main facts of her position—the bare 
outline of Vonved’s story,and her own 
utter ignorance of his identity with 
Captain Vinterdalen until two hours 


agone. And then her vehement heart- 
cry was to join her husband—to clasp 
the father of her boy to her bosom, 
and sob her forgiveness—to tell him 
she loved him more than ever—to share 
his dungeon, to live or to die with or 
for him. They tenderly soothed and 
told her that Vonved was already on 
his way to Nyborg, and hardly could 
they pacify her to remain until the 
morrow, for she wished to set forth 
that instant in his track. 

“ Listen, lady—hear me, my dear, 
dear friend !” cried poor Bertel, clasp- 
ing Amalia’s hand he both his 
own, whilst his great black eyes flashed 
dazzlingly through a mist of hottears. 
“The Lord our God only knoweth 
what a.day or what an hour may 
bring forth. This morn I was more 
wretched than tongue can express, 
and ere noon I was transported with 
happiness—almost mad with joy and 
Sa a noble lady came and 

de me hope for a future more bril- 
liant than my dreams of fame and 
fortune ever painted, and she bought 
a picture—and oh! dear, generous 
friend! thou who hast so befriended 
me in my time of bitterest need, shall 
not my heart leap responsive in this 
thine hour of awfullest affliction? Lo, 
Tam here to comfort thee, to aid thee 
to devote myself to thee. All that 
have, all that I can earn is at thy ser- 
vice. See! here are a thousand specie 
dalers I this day received for my pic- 
ture. On the morrow we will leave 
this place—thou wilt permit me to 
go with thee as a devoted and ever 
— friend, a brother. Before we 

epart I will see the Baroness who 
hastaken me by the hand, and assured 
me that my future fortune and hap- 
yous shall be her care. I will tell 
her thy story, and implore her coun- 
sel, her protection, heraid. Ah! she 
is a great and noble lady, very wise 
and tender-hearted ; and the Baron 
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her lord, is powerful at the court of 
our sovereign, and will not refuse any 
boon she craves. Courage! dear 
friend. God Almighty will never for- 
sake thee, and He will raise friends 
to plead thy cause, and will incline 
the heart of the King to pardon thine 
husband.” 

The minister and his wife were not 
so enthusiastic as the impulsive child 
of genius, but they honoured the spirit 
that dictated his impassioned effort 
at consolation, and they prayerfully 
cried Amen to his prophetic expres- 
sion of faith in God’s protection and 
mercy. 

Reverently draw a veil over the sa- 
cred anguish of the wife and mother, 
whose rated heart, all through 
that night, continually ejaculated 
broken petitions unto the Throne of 
Omnipotence, even as the crushed 
rose exhales sweetest perfume. The 
cry of the broken-hearted never is un- 
heard nor disregarded, albeit the Al- 
mighty, in inscrutable wisdom, may 
grant or may deny present response 
and relief, as seemeth good unto 
Him. 

By the morrow’s dawn Amalia and 
her boy, attended by Bertel Rovsing, 
quitted Svendborg ; and after a rapid 
mam reached Nyborg, the place of 

Jonved’s temporary detention. Dur- 
ing the week he remained there all 
their efforts to obtain even a sight of 
the outlaw were of course ineffectual, 
and the young painter, in his despair, 
having rashly attempted to bribe an 
officer of the guard to permit Amalia 
an interview with her husband, was 
arrested by order of Baron Leuten- 
berg, and closely confined until Von- 
ved was on his way to Copenhagen. 
Immediately on being released, Bertel 
conducted his friends to the capital, 
arriving there on the morning after 
Vonved had been lodged in the cita- 
del. Ere — Svendborg he had 
obtained a hurried interview with the 
Baroness Gunhild Kemperhimmel, 
and narrated to her the outlines of 
the wondrous story of Vonved and 
Amalia. The Baroness seemed ex- 
ceedingly struck with the narrative, 
and asked Bertel several questions 
which he could not answer, nor at all 
comprehend their import and aim. 
She told him that in a day or two she 


should be in Copenhagen, and would 
endeavour to enlist the erucetay of 
the Baron for the outlaw and hi 


wife, 
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but did not disguise her apprehension 
that her husband’s oe with 
the government would be of little 
avail. 

The first act of Bertel, on arriving 
at the capital, was to ascertain the 
little publicly known as to the prob- 
able fate of Vonved, and then he 
hurried to the town residence of his 
patroness. Unhappily she was not 
at home, having gone on some short 
visit to a friend in the country, but 
in thoughtful anticipation of such an 
event she had given orders that when 
Herr Rovsing called he should be 

resented to her husband himself. 
‘his. was accordingly done. Baron 
Keemperhimmel was considerably 
older than his wife, being upwards of 
fifty years of age, and their marriage 
was rumoured to have been a very 
romantic and somewhat mysterious 
affair, He was of ancient lineage, 
ssessed yast ancestral estates. in 
ealand and Jutland, and for many 
years had held offices of State com- 
mensurate with his rank and wealth. 
He was at present a Privy Coun- 
cillor, though not one of the ministry, 
a general in the army, Grand Master 
of the Ordnance, and the ninth of the 
thirty-one Knights (including the 
King) on the roll of the princely Or- 
der of the Elephant. He was a small 
but well-shaped man, his features 
were plain and large, but an air of 
dignity and command redeemed them 
from being commonplace ; his eye 
was calm and penetrative, his man- 
ners refined and noble. He had the re- 
putation of being a subtle diplomatist, 
and it was generally asserted that he 
was one of the most confidential po- 
litical advisers of the King, and that 
many important measures in which 
he did not appear at all personally 
interested or concerned, were never- 
theless to be ascribed to his secret 
counsel and suggestion. 

He received Bertel courteously and 
kindly ; listened attentively to all he 
had to say and plead, and evinced 
mingled interest, astonishment, and 
a dash of secret incredulity, when the 
true story of Vonved was passionately 
narrated by the eager-hearted youn 
painter. The Baron frankly admitte 
that he had some influence with his 
sovereign, and that, partly in pity for 
the innocent wife of the outlaw, but 
mainly in deference to the urgent en- 
treaties of the Baroness, he would ap- 
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to the royal clemency, but he at 
pee! same time stated his belief that 
no intercession whatever would ob- 
taina pardon for Vonved. He very 
cautiously abstained from expressing 
any personal opinion concerning the 
outlaw, but said that the latter would 
not be brought before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (which sits at 
Christiansborg Palace at Copenhagen, 
the King of Denmark himself being 
the nominal, and on great occasions 
the real president), insomuch that he 
had previously been formally con- 
demned to the wheel, and that it was 
only necessary to prove his identity 
and to procure the royal sign manual 
to his old sentence (requisite in capi- 
tal cases in Denmark) ere appointing 
a day for his execution. 

Bertel’s heart sank within him. 

“ Do Irightly understand your Ex- 
cellency* to mean that Vonved may 
be executed at any time without the 
possibility of ap or any further 
trial before the Supreme Court ?” 

“Undoubtedly: the instant the 
former sentence receives—if it has 
not already received the signature of 
our sovereign, the condemned may be 
executed forthwith, or at any time 
that may be appointed.” 

“There is no possible hope for him 
but in the King’s mercy?’ 

“None. The King alone can con- 
sign him to the scaffold, or can com- 
mute his terrible sentence.” 

“ Or can pardon?” 

“Can pardon :” slowly and gravely 
repeated the Baron. “ Yes, the power 
to fully pardon is unquestionably the 
prerogative of our King, but I do not 
wish you, nor the poor wife of this 
Vonved, to indulge in vain expecta- 
tions ; and therefore, I repeat my indi- 
vidual conviction that a pardon will 
never be granted, I only anticipate 
obtaining a change of the sentence 
from the wheel to simple decapita- 
tion, or at the very utmost, if the out- 
law’s life is spared, perpetual impri- 
sonment.” 

Ever impulsive and outspoken, 
Bertel Rovsing, carried away by his 
friendship for ia, and excited by 
his innate abhorrence of aught resem- 
bling cruelty or even severity, began 
to exclaim against the vengeful laws 
and the implacable nature of the 


King who would enforce them in such 
a case, but he was promptly checked 
by the Baron, who austerely reminded 
him that his zeal was doubtless well 
meant on behalf of his friends, but 
that such a manifestation of it was 
worse than indiscreet, and only cal- 
culated to injure the cause he advo- 
cated, 

“The Baroness is singularly inter- 
ested in you, Herr Rovsing,” he re- 
sumed in a milder tone, “and to 
gratify her—putting out of the ques- 
tion any private inclination I ma: 
have, owing to old reminiscences— 
am willing and desirous to avail my- 
self of the gracious favour with which 
the King is pleased to regard me, by 
approaching him to intercede for the 
criminal whom you wish to save from 
the doom his own desperate and de- 
liberate deeds have drawn on his 
head. But unless you refrain from 
intemperate language, expressive of 
the feelings you have just manifested, 
neither I nor any other person can or 
dare attempt aught in his favour.” 

Bertel would have spoken to vindi- 
me himself, but the Baroninterrupted 
iim. 

“Enough, Herr Rovsing. Youare 
young and enthusiastic. Your head 
is wrong in this matter, but your heart 
is very right, and its impulses do 
honour to human nature. Do you- 
know whether Vonved or his wife 
has any friend of rank or influence at 
court, who could or would act with 
me, and support my appeal to the 
clemency of my royal master?” 

“T do not know, your Excellency ; 
I fear not.” 

“And yet you told me that Ma- 
dame Vonved” —— 

“The Countess of Elsinore, your 
Excellency !” hastily and firmly cried 
Bertel 


The Baron smiled sadly. 

“We need not dispute about her 
name or title,” said he, in a tone of 
mild reproof, “ when the life of her 
husband is in such deadly jeopardy.” 

“Pardon, your Excellency, but he 
is the Count of Elsinore, and she is 
hin wie, and consequently his Coun- 


“That is a matter I shall not dis- 
cuss; and I trust the unhappy lady 
herself will be sufficiently prudent 


> 


* In Denmark a Knight of the’ Elephant has a legal right to the title of 


** Excellency.” 
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not to assume the title whilst the fate 
of her husband is at all undecided. 
You told me that she was the only 
child of the gallant Colonel Orvig, 
who fell bravely fighting in defence 
of this city in 1807¢” 

“T did.” 

“T knew Colonel Orvig—I served 
as a subaltern in his own regiment— 
and a better soldier or more loyal 
subject than he never drew sword for 
king and country. Surely the daugh- 
ter of such a man cannot fail of pow- 
erful friends in her hour of need?” 

“Ah, your Excellency, God only 
knows. When Colonel Orvig was 
slain, his widow removed, with her 
little child, to Hamburg, and thus the 
old friends of her father lost sight of 
them for ever.” 

“There is truth in what you say,” 
thoughtfully replied the Baron, “and 
yet I do not despair to find one—ay, 
two old friends of Colonel Orvig, who, 
for the sake of his memory, will, I 
think, exert themselves on behalf of 
his only child.” 

Bertel’s ingenuous countenance 
flushed with joyful surprise at this 
unexpected speech, and his flashing 
eyes impatiently inquired 

“ Who are they?’ 

“One,” said the Baron, “is the 
Military Governor of Copenhagen, 
and the other is the Bishop of Zea- 
land.” 

“The Bishop of Zealand! the Go- 
vernor of Copenhagen! Oh, surely 
the intercession of such exalted men, 
joined to that of your Excellency, will 
be all-powerful !” 

“Do not buoy yourself nor your 
poor friends with any such hope,” 
was the chilling response. “I am not 
even certain that they will act with 
me, for I only reckon on their co- 
operation on the ground that they 
were companions in arms of Colonel 
Orvig a quarter of a century ago.” 

“Companions in arms!” echoed 
Bertel. ‘“‘ The Bishop of Zealand !” 

“Even so; but this is no time for 
an explanation. Come, Herr Rov- 
sing, I will be frank with you. I 
never do things by halves. Having 
taken you by the hand so far, I will 
cordially advocate the cause you have 
at heart. There is no time to lose. 
Let us go at once to your unhappy 
friend.” 

Bertel eagerly assented, and in a 
few minutes introduced the Baron to 
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Amalia. He briefly heard the story 
of her husband’s life from her own 
lips, and his visible emotion did more 
credit to his heart as a man than to 
his impassibility as a veteran courtier 
and diplomatist. 

At his request, Amalia and her 
friend Bertel accompanied him to see 
the Bishop of Zealand, whom they 
happily met with just in time, as the 
prelate was on the very eve of a jour- 
ney through his diocess. In Den- 
mark there are six bishoprics, and 
the Bishop of Zealand is sometimes 
termed the Bishop of Copenhagen, as 
he resides in the metropolis. Pro- 
perly speaking, the Danish Lutheran 

ishops are only chief presbyters, in- 
somuch as they have not the absolute 
hierarchical rank, and do not exercise 
such powers as the Church of Eng- 
land confers on her Bishops, nor have 
they revenues and a suite of imme- 
diately subordinate clergy in a man- 
ner commensurate with the English 
Church. They are, nevertheless, 
primi inter pares, decidedly ranking, 
popularly, ecclesiastically, and legally, 
above their brother clergymen, and 
their spiritual influence is at least on 
a par with that of the Bishops of our 
own country. Asa body, the Danish 
Bishops are learned, reverend, pious 
men—venerable, not merely by office, 
but far more so by their most estim- 
able private character. The Bishop 
of Zealand, of whom present mention 
is made, was a remarkable man. He 
commenced life as a cavalry officer, 
and served with much distinction for 
many years, attaining the rank of 
major-general just prior to the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen in 1807. 
Within a few months subsequently, 
actuated by an overpowering religious 
impulse, he for ever relinquished the 
sword, and became a student in di- 
vinity, and in due course was ordained 
a minister. He speedily became cele- 
brated for the eloquence and fervour 
of his gospel-preaching; and ten years 
after ceasing to be a general in the 
army, became a bishop of the church. 
He now, at the age of fourscore and 
five years, retained much vigour of 
body, combined with ripe maturity of 
intellect. He wore the same dress as 
all Lutheran clergymen wear to this 
day—a black plaited silk gown, and 
a large white ruff round his neck. 

To the narrative of Amalia the 
venerable Bishop listened with ex- 
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ceeding interest, and his consent to 
aid in an appeal to the King was in- 
ogy accorded. 

“Tis an extraordinary story, this 
of thine, my child,” said he to Amalia; 
“but I can believe it, and think I 
can trace the hand of Providence in 
much which seems a mysterious fa- 
tality. I well remember mine ancient 
comrade and friend, thy gallant father. 
He was also the comrade of General 
Otto Gam, our present Military Go- 
vernor; and, if I remember aright, 
Colonel Orvig once did a weighty ser- 
vice for Gam, which he cannot have 
forgotten.” 

“T am very glad to know that,” 
said the Baron, “ for we are about to 
apply for his aid in this sad case.” 

“Then I will also go with you, and 
that at once!” cheerily cried the good 
Bishop. “I am not unknown to the 
Governor: I served with him in one 
campaign. Come! I think we shall 
find him at his own house in Oster- 
gade.” 

In afew minutes the whole party 
were in presence of the Governor, a 
man only nine years the junior of the 
Bishop, and, like him, yet preserving 
his physical and iat powers to an 
unusual degree. He was a tall, erect 
man, very thin, very gruff, very rest- 
less. His hair, white as driven snow, 
was worn in a peculiarly unsoldier- 
like fashion, for it thickly floated back 
down his neck and shoulders at its 
full natural length, and mingled with 
his huge beard, which descended even 
below his breast. He looked like an 
old human lion; and from amidst the 
tangled mass of white hair were three 
tawny patches of cheeksand forehead, 
and a huge hooked nose resembling a 
vulture's bill, and two deeply-sunken 
fiery eyes, overshadowed by immense 
grisly eyebrows. 

The party arrived at an inauspicious 
moment. The old Governor was ac- 
customed to dine sharp to the minute, 
and his dinner was ready just when 
the visitors took him by storm. Had 
not one of them been the Baron Keem- 
himmel, and another the Bishop of 

ealand, he amg wd would have un- 
ceremoniously kicked them all down 
stairs in rapid succession; but as it 
was, he greeted the aged Bishop with 
the stiffest of all stiff military bows, 
and the Baron with a grunt, and 
Amalia and Bertel with a savage 
scowl, and then grimly awaited to 
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know the reason of their unseason- 
able visit. A few introductory words 
from the Bishop effected a marvel- 
lous change. 

“Tordner!” shouted the Governor, 
in a voice so deep and guttural that 
his hearers started. “ What is this 
you say?” 

Baron Kcemperhimmel took up the 
thread of the narrative, and not one 
word of interruption did the Gover- 
nor utter, though his occasional grunts 
and growls and muttered oaths of 
amazement were sufticiently expres- 
sive. When he had heard all, he 
turned to the venerable Bishop. 

“Old comrade!” brusquely cried 
he, “when General Drammen gave 
the order for our brigade to furnish 
the forlorn hope at the storming of 
Yuttii, you and I were among the 
volunteers. What did we ask of 
Colonel Brentvard, who led us to the 
breach, as a particular personal fa- 
vour?”’ 

“We begged him to permit us to 
each lead one of the two foremost 
companies of stormers,” answered the 
Bishop, a glow of ancient military 
pride flushing his fine old benevolent 


‘ace. 

“We did! and well we both per- 
formed our duty. I have a similar 
boon to beg in this business.” 

“What is that?” 

“T ask you all to let me lead the 
forlorn hope—let me be the first to 
appeal to the King on behalf of the 
husband of the only child of my dear 
old comrade, Wilhelm Orvig—for I 
now see at a glance that she zs Orvig’s 
daughter—ay, ay, the same clear-cut, 
brave, honest features, the same bright 
thoughtful eye!” 

The Bishop and the Baron ex- 
changed expressive looks of satisfac- 
tion, and the latter took upon him to 
reply. 

“General Otto Gam”—— 

“ Here!” 

The Baron smiled kindly. 

“You answer like a soldier on pa- 
rade, General! I only addressed you 
by name, because”—— 

“T want no ‘ because!’ ” 

“ Well, then, in a word”-—-— 

“A ‘word’ means fifty complex 
sentences with you courtiers!” 

“You are as rough as a bear, Ge- 
neral, as prickly as a porcupine, as 
morose as a hyzena, as” —— 

“Go on!” growled Otto Gam, 
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“As true as steel, and tender- 
hearted as a gentle woman!” 

“Phut!” puffed the old General, 
scowling as fiercely as he possibly 
could, whilst his piercing eyes were 
dimmed with huge tears. “ You, 
Baron Koemperhimmel, are a sleek, 
smooth-spoken, cunning, dissembling 
knave of a Colometies, but, withal 
a generous-hearted, li beral-mind 
fellow, a thousand times too good for 
our trade in life. Give me your 
or," —- unmitigated rogue!” 

Oh—o-oh!” whimpered the Baron, 

half in jest, half in earnest, as the 
veteran warrior wrung his hand in an 


iron 
aa I’m a bear! a porcupine! 
a hyena! Am I?” 

“O-h! 0-0-oh! Worse—a million 
times worse! A ferocious heathen! 
a boa-constrictor! a vampire!” 

“ What! there is life in the old dog 
et!” cried Otto Gam, hugely de- 
ighted. 

“Life!” echoed the politic Baron, 
extricating his hand, and shaking his 
fingers much in the droll fashion of a 
cat who has inadvertently plunged 
her paw into icy water. “ hy, | on 
my soul and conscience, General Otto 
Gam, I would as soon ‘have my poor 
hand squeezed in a steel vice!” 

The Military Governor of Copen- 
hagen chuckled immensely. 

“Tt is understood, then | ?” said he, 
at length. 

* Conditionally.” 

“What?” 

“You have called me a cunnin 
courtier and diplomatist, General, an 
you must be aware that warriors do 
not lead what you—I fear only too 
truly—call the forlorn hope, until 
diplomatists have found it necessary 
to call in the aid of the sword to cut 
the knot the tongue cannot untie. 
Permit me the task of ascertaining 
the real dangers which we must en- 
counter in the forthcoming assault, 
and then we will all consult together 
as to the best way to unite our forces 
for the attack. That decided, you, 
my gallant old friend, shall, as you 
desire, lead the storming party.” 

‘ nan you have some general- 
shi aye Why were you not a 
soldi er! 

“You agree, General?” 

“T do. Prepare your plans for the 
assault ; and when the word is given, 

old Otte Gam will lead the stormers, 
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and carry the fortress or perish. 
Yes!” cried he, turning towards 
Amalia, and gazing at her with deep 
and unaffected emotion, “I will do as 
I say. Your father, lady, was my 
dearest and best friend when he and 
I were young soldiers, and it so hap- 

pened that he once did me a vitally 
Sa service—no matter what. 
I would have done as much for him, 
but I never had the opportunity. See! 
God’s ways are not our ways. I am 
a rough old sinner, but I recognise 
God’s hand in bringing you here this 
day. When Wilhelm Orvig nobly 
died a soldier’s death, I said to my- 
self, ‘I have two things now to re- 

ret to my dying day. I shall ever 
nave to mourn the loss of my friend, 
and never more can I do aught to re- 
pay the debt of gratitude I owe him.’ 

ut you come here and show me 
what a blind dotard I have been. 
Forty-five years I have been a debtor 
to your father and to his memory ; 
the time has come which I never 
thought to live to see, when I can in 
some sort repay my debt, and I thank 
God for it!” 

“God Almighty bless you, Gene- 
ral!” burst from the full heart of 
Amalia. 

“And God bless thee, my poor 
child, and grant us all we crave!” 
tenderly and solemnly said Otto Gam, 
folding her to his breast, and kissing 
her forehead. 

Another moment, and grim old Go- 
vemes Gam was himself, or affected 
to be, 

“ Off with you!” roared he; “ Bishop 
and Baron, man and woman, aw 
with ye all! My soup is almost cold, 
and 1 won't have my stomach de- 
ranged for all the bishops, outlaws, 
and courtiers in Christendom !” 

“Oh, Baron!” whispered the ex- 
cited and enthusiastic young painter, 
as they descended the stairs, “ what 
friends Heaven raises for us! We 
gine force like a rolling snowball. 

irst a snowball, and at last an ayal- 
anche which will sweep all before it!” 

“ Alas!”*murmured the older and 
wiser Baron, “there is one thing which 
even an avalanche cannot destroy— 
one thing which it only falls upon to 
be itself shattered to atoms.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ A living rock.” 

“Ha! And our rock?” 

“The King!” 
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TENNENTS CEYLON. 


Ws could not convey a better idea 
of the comprehensive nature of this 
remarkable work than by giving a 
rapid summary of the principal con- 
tents, showing the sub-divisions of 
the subjects treated of. 
on ee vasa com vlaee Pogpeieal 
eography, Zoology, the Singhalese 
Chronicles, Sciences and Social Arts, 
and Medieval History. The subjects 
discussed in the second volume are 
Modern History, the Southern and 
Central Provinces, the Elephant, the 
Northern Provinces, and the Ruined 
Cities. 

Under the title Physical Geography 
a description is given of the general 
aspect and geographical position of 
the island, its mountains, minerals, 
rivers, and harbours, also the climate, 
and its effects on health and disease. 

The second division discusses Zoo- 
logy under the following subdivisions 
—mammalia, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
mollusca, insects, arachnide. 

Part three, “the Singhalese Chro- 
nicles,” narrates the earliest history 
and traditions of the aborigines, de- 
scribing the establishment of Buddh- 
ism 307 B.c., the influence of Buddh- 
ism on civilization, the fate of the 
aborigines, the domination of the 
Malabars, their expulsion, and the 
arrival of the Portuguese in 1505. 

“Sciences and Social Arts’ form 
the fourth section. Its subdivisions 
are—the population of the country, 
its agriculture, cattle, and crops, its 
early commerce, shipping, and pro- 
ductions, manufactures and working 
in metals, engineering, the Fine Arts, 
and Singhalese literature. 

The ‘Mediseval History of Ceylon, 
as known to the Greeks and Romans, 
to the Indi Arabians, and Per- 
sians, to the Chinese, to the Moors 
Genoese, and Venetians, is embraced 
in the fifth part. ft 

The Modern History of the island 
is related in the sixth division, com- 
prising the proceedings of the Portu- 


guese and Dutch, and the conquest of 
the island by the English. 

Part seven describes the Southern 
and Central Provinces, and the Cey- 
lon Government, revenue, and aaa 
lishments. 

The elephant, his structure and 
habits, elephant shooting, and an 
elephant corral, form the subjects of 
the eighth section. 

“The Northern Provinces” is the 
title of the ninth division, in which 
forest-travelling is depicted. Ac- 
counts are given of the ancient tanks, 
the veddahs, the salt country, the 
ebony forests, the Peninsula of Jaffna, 
Adam’s Bridge, and the pear! fishery. 

The tenth and last part describes 
the ruined cities, the tank of Minery, 
and the west coast. 

From thisshortsummary the reader 
may form some conception of the la- 
bour bestowed on the work. Each 
subject is treated with care and mi- 
nuteness. The amount and variety 
of the information bear testimony to 
the indefatigable zeal of the author, 
and are evidently the result of accu- 
rate personal observation, inquiry, 
and research. The volumes are illus- 
trated with several valuable maps 
and numerous interesting wood-en- 
gravings. 

The Portuguese obtained a footing 
in Ceylon in 1517, when they pro- 
cured from the Singhalese King per- 
mission to erect a factory at Colombo. 
They abused their privilege and con- 
verted the factory into a fortress, to 
the great indignation of the natives, 
who ineffectually endeavoured to dis- 
lodge them. For years a bitter strug- 
gle was sustained by the Kandyans 
against the encroachments of the 
settlers. The Kandyans learned the 
arts of war from their enemies, and 
from a state of total ignorance of 
the use of powder, they even- 
tually excelled the Portuguese in the 
manufacture of muskets, and mus- 
tered 20,000 stand of arms in the 
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field. A series of truces and hostili- 
ties ensued. The Portuguese sent a 
party of Franciscans to endeavour to 
overturn the national religion, which 
had the effect of increasing the ani- 
aw of the national party. Cruel- 
ties the most revolting were perpe- 
trated by the Portuguese commanders. 
Of Jerome Azavedo it is recorded by 
a Portuguese historian that his re- 
verses were a judgment from the 
Almighty for his barbarities in Cey- 
lon :-— 


**In the height of his success there 
he beheaded mothers after forcing them 
to cast their babes betwixt mill-stones. 
Punning on the name of the tribe of 
Gallas, and its resemblance to the Por- 
tuguese word for cocks, gallos, he caused 
his soldiers to take up children on the 

ints of their spears, and bade them 

ark how the young cocks crow. He 
caused many men to be cast off the 
bridge at Malwané for the troops to see 
the crocodiles devour them; and these 
creatures grew so used to the food that 
at a whistle they would lift their heads 
above the water.” 


On the occasion of one of the vic- 
tories of the Portuguese, their Vice- 
Don Constantine, seized upon the 
dalada, the celebrated tooth of the 
Saint Buddha, and carried it off to 
Goa,a Portuguese settlement in India. 
This tooth, mounted in gold, and gene- 
rally said to be the tooth of an ape, 
was regarded by the natives as the 
most sacred object of adoration. The 
Viceroy, knowing that they considered 
it a relic of the great Saint Buddha, 
immediately perceived its inestimable 
value. The King of Pegu, hearing 
that the revered tooth was in the 
hands of the Viceroy Don Constan- 
tine, sent Martin Alfonso de Mello to 
ransom it. On reaching Goa, Martin 
Alfonso despatched envoys, requesting 
the tooth on behalf of their Sovereign, 
offering any terms that might be re- 
quested ; but the Archbishop, Don 
Gaspar, having knowledge of this pro- 
posal, warned the Viceroy not to ac- 
cede to it, as it would dishonour the 
King, and afford encouragement to 
idolatry. That resolution was com- 
mitted to writing; and to comme- 
morate the fact an assembly was con- 
vened, in whose presence the Arch- 
bishop placed the tooth in a mortar, 
reduced it to powder, and cast the 
pieces into a brazier. The ashes and 
the charcoal were then flung into the 
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river in sight of all the assembly. A 
device was designed to perpetuate this 
zealous act, representing the scene 
and the principal personages. 

The King of Pegu, however, pro- 
cured the coveted tooth in another 
manner. At his birth the astrologers 
had predicted that he should marry 
a daughter of the King of Ceylon. 
In order to fulfil this prophecy, he 
sent ambassadors to the King, re- 

uesting his daughter in marriage. 

he King of Ceylon being childless, 
his great Chamberlain persuaded his 
royal master to form this matri- 
monial alliance with Pegu. When 
the negotiation was concluded the 
Chamberlain secretly informed the 
Peguan Ambassador that the Singha- 
lese King was in possession of the 
renuine tooth of Buddha, that seized 

y the Viceroy being, as he affirmed, 
a counterfeit. As the Peguan and his 
suite evinced great delight at this 
intelligence, he consented to allow 
them to see it. With many precau- 
tions he exhibited the tooth (which 
was, in fact, a fac simile made out of 
a stag’s horn by his directions) mount- 
ed in gold, in a shrine on an altar, 
surrounded by perfumes and lights. 
The result of the account given by 
the Ambassador to the King of Pegu 
was a negotiation for the tooth, in 
return for which costly presents were 
offered to the King of Ceylon. On 
its landing at Cosmi, a port of Pegu, 
intelligence was sent to the King, 
who set out to meet it with great 
formality. He then conducted it to 
the palace, where homage was paid to 
it by the monarch and his grandees, 
after which it was deposited in a 
wihare, erected at great expense. It 
is said that the imposition was after- 
wards made known to the King, who 
hushed the matter up, in order that 
his error might not be exposed. 

For a period of a century wars 
and reprisals continued between the 
Kandyans and the Portuguese, until 
in 1617, the Portuguese having de- 
posed the Jast king of the Malabar 
dynasty, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. About this period the Dutch 
appeared upon the scene, ostensibly 
as allies of the Kandyans. For forty 
years the Dutch harassed the Portu- 
guese, and eventually in 1658 drove 
them from the island. 

For another period of 140 years the 
Dutch retained possession of Ceylon. 
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Their rule was that of a military 
tenure, and not a civil organization. 
They sought to make the most of their 
victory, and pushed their trade to the 
utmost. They took no steps whatever 
to elevate the people ; misgovernment 
prevailed to a great extent. Notwith- 
standing all-their efforts to make the 
possession of the island remunerative, 
the expenditure exceeded the income, 
so that their possession of Ceylon was 
aptly compared to one of the expen- 
sive tulips of Holland, which bore a 
fabulous price without any intrinsic 
value. 

Such conduct inspired even the 
Singhalese with contempt ; and, com- 
bined with the general misgovern- 
ment of the country, rendered the 
arrival of the British troops welcome. 
In 1795, Colonel Stuart, in command 
of an expedition, landed at Trincom- 
alee, which immediately capitulated. 
Jaffna and Calpentyn were succes- 
sively occupied, and the following 
year Colonel Stuart took possession 
of Negombo, Colombo, Point de Galle, 
and all the other fortified places. 
Ceylon thus became the possession of 
England. 

The Portuguese and Dutch left few 
traces of progress behind them; in 
1796 there was not a single practi- 
cable road in the island. Travellers 
were borne along the shore in pa- 
lanquins, by paths under the trees; 
troops dragged their cannon through 
the sand, and stores were carried on 
men’s shoulders through the jungle. 
Under the British sway improvements 
of all kinds have been rapidly effected, 
Before 1850, to every town of import- 
ance a carriage road had been made 
a highway carried across the island 
from Colombo to Trincomalee, and a 
military road constructed into the 
centre of the Kandyan country, reach- 
ing an altitude of more than 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
Singhalese of the sea-board view these 
proceedings and the British rule with 
satisfaction, while the Kandyans re- 
gard with surprise the advance of 
civilization :— . 


** The silence of their mountain soli- 
tudes has been broken by the din of in. 
dustry, and the seclusion of their villages 
invaded by bands of hired labourers from 
the Indian coast. Their ancient habits 
have been interrupted, and their preju- 
dices startled; and a generation may 
pass away before the people become fas 


miliar or their head men reconciled to 
the change. But the blessings of peace- 
ful order, the mild influence of educa- 
tion, and the gradual influx of wealth, 
will not fgil to produce their accustomed 
results ; and the mountaineers of Ceylon 
will, ‘at no distant day, share with the 
lowlanders in the consciousness of re- 
pose and prosperity under the protection 
of the British Crown.” 


Sir Emerson Tennent does not tell 
us whether the intelligence of the 
Indian mutiny had any effect upon 
the natives of Ceylon, or aroused their 
long cherished wishes for the resto- 
ration of their independence. 

The island of Ceylon is probably 

the most beautiful in the world. The 
Brahmans termed it Lanka, “ the re- 
splendent,” the Buddhist poets, with 
graceful imagery, wrote of it as “a 
yearl upon the brow of India;” to the 
Yhinese it was known as the “island 
of jewels;’ to the Greeks as the 
“land of the hyacinth and the ruby,” 
while the Mahometans considered it 
as a new elysium designed to console 
the exiles from Paradise. To the eye 
of the new comer it offers an entrane- 
ing spectacle. Adam’s Peak and the 
lofty mountains covered with forest 
trees; the shores to the very edge of 
the sea clothed in perpetual verdure, 
present a picture fully realizing the 
anticipations of the traveller. 

From time immemorial Ceylon has 
been famous for its precious stones, 
From their abundance in Safiragam, 
the chief town of that district has 
been called Ratnapoora, or the “city 
of rubies.” In the neighbourhood of 
this city masses of quartz of the most 
delicate rose colour are found ; similar 
pieces have been met with in our own 
country, near Cork. Sir Emerson 
Tennent estimates the quantity of 
precious stones found in the island at 
£10,000 per annum. 

One of the wonders of the penin- 
sula of Jaffna is the extraordinary 
well of Potoor :— 


**Tt occurs in a bed of stratified lime- 
stone, so hollow that in passing over it 
the footsteps of our horses sounded as 
though they were striking on an arch. 
The well is about thirty feet in diamcter, 
and sinks to a depth of four-and-twenty 
fathoms. On the surface it is fresh, but 
lower down it is brackish and salt, and 
on plunging a bottle to the extreme 
depth, the water comes up highly fetid 
and giving off bubbles of »s phuretted 
hydrogen gas. But the most remarkable 
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fact corinected with this well is, that its 
surface rises and falls a few inches once 
in every twelve hours, but it never over- 
flows its banks, and is never reduced 
below a certain fixed point, even by the 
abstraction of large quantities of water. 
In 1824, the Governor, Sir Edward 
Barnes, conceived the idea of using this 
apparently inexhaustible spring for main- 
taining a perpetual irrigation of the sur- 
rounding districts. With this view, he 
caused a steam-engine with three pumps 
to be erected at the well of Potoor. But 
for some reason, which I have been un- 
able to ascertain, the attempt was soon 
abandoned. In reporting the early pro- 
gress of the experiment, the Government 
officer of the district represented that 
the pumps, though worked incessantly 
for forty-eight hours, and drawing off a 
prodigious quantity of water, had in no 
degree reduced the apparent contents of 
the well, which rose each day ae 
an inch anda half, between the hours 
of seven in the morning and one o’clock 
in the afternoon; and again, between 
eight o’clock and twelve at night, fall- 
ing to an equivalent extent in the inter- 
vals. The natives are perfectly familiar 
with all these phenomena, and believe 
that the well communicates with the sea 
at the Kieremalie, near Kangesen-torre, 
a distance of seven miles, from which 
they affirm that a subterranean stream 
flows inwards.” 


The climate of Ceylon is more 
equable than that of the neighbouring 
continent of India. It is seldom visit- 
ed by hurricanes. The heat of the 
sun is Hever so extreme as to be dan- 
gerous. The proverbial fickleness of 
the winds and the uncertain changes 
of our northern climates are compara- 
tively unknown, so that there is little 
difficulty in calculating on the changes 
of the weather. 


** Great atmospheric changes occur 
only at two opposite periods of the year, 
and so gradual is their approach that the 
climate is monotonous, and one longs to 
see again ‘ the falling of the leaf’ to di- 
versify the sameness of perennial verd- 
ure. The line is faint which divides the 
seasons. No period of the year is divested 
of its seed time and its harvest in some 
part of the island ; and the ripe fruit hangs 
on the same branches that are garlanded 
with opening buds. But as every plant 
has its own period for the production of 
its flowers and fruit, each month is cha- 
racterized by its own peculiar flora.” 


Sit Emerson Tennent gives very 
fully the characteristics of the cli- 
mate for each month. January and 
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February are dry during the day, but 
cool at night, and the moonlight 
is singularly agreeable ; March and 
April oppressively hot, the nights un- 
refreshing, when Europeans are driven 
to the hills ; in May the change of the 
monsoon occurs in all its grandeur. 
It is preceded by a state of exhaustion 
from the extreme heat. Trees have 
shed their leaves, and all vegetable 
life languishes. The ground is 
parched and broken, the grass with- 
ered, and the branches and brush- 
wood covered with red dust. Insects 
have disappeared, birds are not to be 
seen, and the wild animals, forced by 
want of water, often venture from the 
jungle to seek the village wells. 

uropeans suffer from the general ex- 
haustion, and even the Singhalese suc- 
cumb to its influence. The author’s 
ong my of the monsoon is so gra- 
phic that we transfer it at length to 
our pages :— 


‘* Meanwhile the air becomes loaded to 
saturation with aqueous vapour drawn up 
by the augmented force of evaporation 
acting vigorously over land and sea; the 
sky, instead of its brilliant blue, assumes 
the sullen tint of lead, and not a breath 
disturbs the motionless rest of the clouds 
that hang on the lower range of hills. 
At length, generally about the middle of 
the month, but frequently earlier, the 
sultry suspense is broken by the arrival 
of the wished-for change. The sun has 
by this time nearly attained his greatest 
northern declination, and created a tor- 
rid heat throughout the lands of southern 
Asia and the peninsula of India. The 
air, lightened by its high temperature 
and such watery vapour as it may con- 
tain, rises into loftier regions and is re- 
= by indraughts from the neigh- 

ouring sea, and thus a tendency is gra- 
dually given to the formation of a cur- 
rent bringing up from the south the 
warm, humid air of the equator. The 
wind, therefore, which reaches Ceylon 
comes laden with moisture, taken up in 
its passage acrossthe great Indian Ocean. 
As the monsoon draws near, the days 
become more overcast and hot, banks of 
cloud rise over the ocean to the west, 
and in the peculiar twilight the eye is 
attracted by the unusual whiteness of 
the sea-birds that sweep along the strand 
to seize the objects flung on shore by the 
rising surf. 

** At last the sudden lightnings flash 
among the hills and sheet through the 
clouds that overhang the sea, and with 
a crash of thunder the monsoon bursts 
over the thirsty land, hotin showers or 
partial torrents, but in a wide deluge, 
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that in the course of a few hours over- 
tops the river banks and spreads in in- 
undations over every level plain. 

** All the phenomena of this explosion 
are stupendous: thunder, as we are ac- 
customed to be awed by it in Europe, 
affords but the fuintest idea of its over- 
powering grandeur in Ceylon. And its 
sublimity is‘infinitely increased as it is 
faintly heard from the shore, resounding 
through night and darkness over the 
gloomy sea. The lightning, when it 
touches the earth where it is covered 
with the descending torrent, flashes into 
it and oman instantaneously ; but, 
when it strikes a drier surface, in seek- 
ing better conductors, it often opens a 
hollow like that formed by the explo- 
sion of a shell, and frequently leaves be- 
hind it traces of vitrification. In Cey- 
lon, however, occurrences of this kind 
are rare, and accidents are seldom re- 
corded from lightning, probably owing 
to the profusion of trees, and especi- 
ally of coco-nut palms, which, when 
drenched with rain, intercept the dis- 
charge, and conduct the electric matter 
to the earth. The rain at these periods 
excites the astonishment of a European: 
it descends in almost continuous streams, 
so close and so dense that the level 
grounds, unable to absorb it sufficiently 
fast, is covered with one uniform sheet 
of water, and down the sides of acclivi- 
ties it rushes in a volume that wears 
channels in the surface. For hours to- 
gether the noise of the torrent, as it 
beats upon the trees and bursts upon the 
roofs, flowing thence in rivulets along 
the ground, occasions an uproar that 
drowns the ordinary voice, and renders 
sleep impossible. 

‘*This violence, however, seldom lasts 
more than an hour or two, and gradually 
abates after intermittent paroxysms, 
and a serenely clear sky supervenes. 


For some days heavy showers continue | 


to fall at intervals in the forenoon, and 
the evenings which follow are embel- 
lished by sunsets of the most gorgeous 
splendour, lighting the fragments of 
clouds that survive the recent storm.” 


In June the heat becomes modified, 
and nature feels the change. “Ina 
single day, and almost between sunset 
and sundown, the green hue of reviv- 
ing vegetation begins to tint the satu- 
rated ground.” In July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, the weather is 
agreeable and refreshing. In Novem- 
ber the north-east monsoon succeeds 
the south-western, and the air be- 
comes colder; the ¢ is not 80 
remarkable as in May. December is 


refreshing, but cool. 


To Europeans the most important 
consideration is the effect of the cli- 
mate upon health. On this point Sir 
Emerson Tennent assures us that 
mere heat, even to a degree beyond 
that of Ceylon, is not unhealthy 
in itself ; and that, with due precau- 
tions, the system soon becomes ac- 
commodated to the condition of the 
atmosphere. 

A singular phenomenon, called “an- 
thelia,” is witnessed at early morning 
in Ceylon. “When the light is in- 
tense, and the shadows proportion- 
ally dark—when the sun is near the 
horizon, and the shadow of a person 
walking is thrown on the dewy grass, 
each particle furnishes a double re- 
flection from its concave and convex 
surfaces ; and to the spectator his 
own figure, but more Ly rem ar his 
head, appears surrounded by a halo as 
vivid as if radiated from diamonds.” 

A similar phenomenon is described 
by Scoresby as occurring in the Are- 
tic seas, the luminous circles being 
produced on the particles of fog rest- 
ng on the surface of the water. 
“The lower part of the circle de- 
scended beneath my feet to the side 
of the ship ; and although it could not 
be a hundred feet from the eye, it 
was perfect, and the colours distinct. 
The centre of the coloured circle was 
distinguished by my own shadow, the 
head of which, enveloped by a halo, 
was most conspicuously portrayed. 
The halo or glory was evidently im- 
pressed on the fog, but the figure 
appeared to be a shadow on the 
water.” 

The trees and plants of the island 
form the subject of a valuable and 
interesting chapter. The description 
of the kattoo-imbul of the Singhalese 
is curious. It produces a silky cotton 
of delicate fibre, too short for spin- 
ning, but making a luxurious stu 
for pillows. It is tall, covered with 
formidable thorns. The fresh leaves 
do not _— till after the crimson 
flowers have covered the branches 
with their bright petals. “So pro- 
fuse are these gorgeous flowers that 
when they fall the ground for many 
roods on all sides is a carpet of 
OT climb 1 d h 

e climbing plants and epip 
attain an extraordinary size :— ous 

'“¢ The older trees are tormented by 
climbing plants of such extradrdinary 
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dimensions that many of them exceed 
in diameter the girth of a man; and 
these gigantic appendages are to be seen 
surmounting the tallest trees of the 
forest, grasping their stems in firm con- 
volutions, and then flinging their mon- 
strous tendrils over the larger limbs till 
they reach to the top, whence they de- 
scend to the ground in huge festoons ; 
and after including another and another 
tree in their successive toils, they once 
more ascend to the summit, and wind 
the whole into a maze of living net- 
work as massive as if formed by the 
cable of a line of battle-ship. When, 
by-and-by, the trees on which this sin- 
gular fabric has been suspended give 
way under its weight, or sink by their 
own decay, the fallen trunk speedily 
disappears, whilst the convolutions of 
climbers continue to grow on, exhibiting 
one of the most marvellous and peculiar 
living mounds of confusion that it is 
possible to fancy.” 


Some of the ground creepers pre- 
sent remarkable characteristics. The 
ratans attain to the extraordinary 
length of 250 feet, the stem being 
one inch in diameter, perfectly regular 
and devoid of foliage, save a bunch 
of feathery leaves at the end. These 
slender plants are so strong that the 
natives make bridges with them across 
ravines. Sir Emerson Tennent de- 
scribes one which was erected across 
the falls of the Mahawelligana, in 
the Kotmalie range of hills. It had 
all the appearance of having been 
constructed with the scientific accu- 
racy of an engineer. It was formed 
of the plant named “the waywell,” 
the ends of the bridge being attached 
to trees on each side of the ravine, 
through which a mountain torrent 
rushed down a declivity of nearly 100 
feet, leaping from rock to rock. The 
flooring of this suspension bridge was 
made of splints of wood, fastened by 
thin strips of the waywell itself. The 
bridge swayed with fearful ease, but 
the coolies travelled over it with their 
burdens. 

Another class of trees which at- 
tract the curious gaze of the stranger 
are those whose trunks are covered 
as high as cattle can reach by thorns 
of a growth and size quite astonishing. 
“One species of palm, the caryota 
horrida, often rises to a height of fifty 
feet, and has a coating of thorns for 
about six or eight feet from the 
ground, each about an inch in length, 
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and so densely covering the stem that 
the bark is barely visible.” 

But the palms are the most strik- 
ing objects in the forests ; they occur 
in great numbers, and attract the eye 
by their beauty and singularity. The 
coco-nut is the favourite tree of the 
Singhalese, who enthusiastically nar- 
nate the hundred uses to which they 
apply it. 

Of these, we will recount a few. 
With the leaves they roof their houses, 
make mats, baskets, torches, fuel, 
brooms, fodder for cattle ; the stem 
of the leaf forms fences, fishing rods, 
&c. The cabbage, or cluster of leaves, 
is pickled and preserved. Toddy is 
made from the sap, as also vinegar 
and sugar. The unformed nut is pre- 

ared for medicine and sweetmeats. 

he young nut and its milk are used 
for drinking, the nut for curry, the 
oil for rheumatism, for the hair, for 
soap, candles, and light. The shell of 
the nut makes drinking cups, char- 
coal, spoons, hookahs, &c. The fibre 
enveloping the shell is used for mat- 
tresses, ropes, canvas, &c. The trunk 
for rafters, boats, furniture. 

In the north of Ceylon, the pal- 
myra flourishes, and is of as much im- 
portance as the coco-nut palm is to 
the natives in the South. It can be 
woe to so many purposes that the 
Hindus celebrate it as the “tree of 
Its fruit does 


life,” of their paradise. 
not appear until it has reached fifteen 


or twenty years of age, The juice ex- 
tracted from it is made into toddy by 
the toddy-drawers, or can he convert- 
ed into palm wine or sugar. The na- 
tives sometimes eat the fruit raw or 
roasted, but they generally extract 
the pulp, and convert it into “ poona- 
too,” drying it in squares in the sun. 
The sheils, when charred, are used as 
fuel by blacksmiths, and workers in 
metal, being deemed most powerful 
in engendering a glowing heat. Ac- 
cording to the proverb, the wood of 
the palmyra “lives for a lac of years 
after planting, and lasts for a lac of 
years when felled.” The export from 
Jaffna alone of rafters and laths, con- 
sumes annually between 70,000 and 
80,000 palms. They must have 
reached, at least, 100 years of age be- 
fore they are considered good for 
timber. Valuable as the fruit and 
timber are, the leaves are almost more 
highly esteemed ; the natives thateh 
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their houses with them, using the old 
thatch for manure; they cover their 
floors and ceilings with the leaves, 
and make baskets so closely plaited 
as to hold water. With them, also, 
they make caps, and umbrellas, and 
the fine leaves are used as paper for 
correspondence, and as parchment 
for deeds. We have given only afew 
of the advantages of the palm to the 
natives of Jaffna. To the population 
of the northern provinces, this tree 
ene one-fourth of their means of 
subsistence. 

Sir Emerson Tennent describes the 
sacred Bo-tree of Anarajapoora as 
probably the oldest historical tree in 
the world. Planted 288 B.c., it is 
now 2,147 years old, and corroborates 
De Candolle’s theory, that trees do not 
die of old age, in the proper sense of 
the term, but that if uninjured exter- 
nally there is no necessary limit to 
the duration of tree life. e age of 
the Bo-tree is matter of record, that of 
other trees being merely conjectural. 
The preservation of the Bo-tree has 
been the solicitous care of successive 
dynasties. The records of its plant- 
ing and its vicissitudes are authentic. 
The Conqueror’s Oak, in Windsor 
forest, only numbers half its years. 
The Bo-tree is older by a century 
than the oldest known trees, and bids 
fair to realize the prophetic saying 
of its rat “that it would flour- 
ish and be green for ever.” 

The Buddhists regard this sancti- 
fied tree with feelings of veneration. 
The sovereigns of the island, from 
age to age, have constructed elabor- 
ate works around it for its preserva- 
tion, and adorned the walls and steps 
with curious carving. The present 
a of the tree conveys the 
idea of great antiquity. It issituated 
in an enclosure, entered from the 
porch of a temple, the priests of 
which are charged with its preser- 
vation. 

Although Sir Emerson Tennent 
modestly disclaims any special scien- 
tific knowledge in geology, and other 
physical sciences, yet the sections de- 
voted to natural history evince an 
amount of general information far 
ge oe than is usually attained even 

y the educated scholar. In some 
instances the errors of naturalists 
have been rectified, as in the case of 
a repulsive looking monkey found on 
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the Malabar coast, the Silenus Veter, 
Linn, which has hitherto been incor- 
rectly described as the “ Wanderoo” 
of Ceylon, under which name every 
author since Buffon has classed it. 

He also explains the occurrence of 
fish in ponds and tanks which had 
recently been dried up, a circumstance 
which has perplexed travellers in 
eastern countries. Sir John Bowring, 
in his visit to the Philippine Islands, 
observed the mysterious fact, that 
after rains the fields, and marshes, 
and ponds are filled with fish. Fish 
two palms long are often pulled 
up from among the paddy; but 
what became of them in the times of 
drought he was unable to conjecture. 
The tanks and reservoirs in Ceylon 
are dried = at certain seasons of the 

ear, and the bottom so burnt by the 

eat as to be cleft into gaping aper- 
tures; yet in a few days after a fall 
of rain, the natives may be seen fish- 
ing in these ponds and collecting full 

own fishes in baskets. Sir Emerson 

ennent discusses the various theories 
of this curious phenomenon, such as 
that the spawn are imbedded in the 
dried earth from one season to the 
next, and that fish have fallen down 
from the clouds in heavy rains. He 
asserts it as a fact, however, that full 
grown fish in Ceylon are endowed 
with the singular faculties of being 
able to ot over land in search of 
water, and of burying themselves in 
the mud, retaining their vitality until 
the return of the rainy season. 

Bats abound in the island; the 
colour of some species is as brilliant 
as a bird’s plumage, bright yellow, 
deep orange, and reddish brown. That 
known to Europeans as the Flying 
Fox measures from three to four feet 
from tip to tip of its wings, and some 
have nearly reached five feet. 

The most dreaded of the carnivora 
in a is the bear, which though 
usually inoffensive, at times is very 
ferocious. The Singhalese believe in 
the efficacy of charms in protecting 
them from attacks by bears, and when 
obliged to go in their vicinity, wear a 
talisman in their hair or hanging from 
their neck. Sir Emerson Tennent 
witnessed an amusing incident where 
the inefficacy of these charms was 
uncomfortably demonstrated : 

“* Desiring to change the position of a 
herd of deer, the Moorman (with his 
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charm) was sent across some swampy 
land to disturb them. As he was pro- 
ceeding, we saw him suddenly turn from 
an old tree, and run back with all speed, 
his hair becoming unfastened, and, like 
his clothes, streaming in the wind. It 
soon became evident that he was flying 
from some terrific object, for he had 
thrown down his gun, and, in his panic, 
was taking the shortest line towards us, 
which lay across a swamp covered with 
sedge and rushes, that greatly impeded 
his progress. Missing his steps, he re- 
peatedly fell into the water, but rose 
and resumed his flight. I advanced as 
far as the sods would bear my weight. 
Just within ball range, there was an 
open space, and, as the man gained it, 
I saw that he was pursued by a bear 
and two cubs. As the person of the 
fugitive covered the bear, it was impos- 
sible to fire without risk. At last he 
fell exhausted, and the bear being close 
upon him, I discharged both barrels. 
The first broke the bear’s shoulder, but 
this only made her more savage, and 
rising on her hind legs she advanced 
with ferocious grunts, when the second 
discharge served to frighten her, for, 
turning round, she retreated at full 
speed. Some natives then waded to the 
Moorman, who was just exhausted, and 
would have been drowned but that he 
fell with his head upon a tuft of grass. 
The poor man was unable to speak, and 
for several weeks his intellect seemed 
confused. The adventure sufficed to sa- 
tisfy him that he could not depend upon 
a charm to protect him from bears, 
though he always insisted that but for 
its having fallen from his hair, where 
he had fastened it under his turban, the 
bear would not have ventured to attack 
him.” 


There are, however, some draw- 
backs to a residence in this charming 
island, one of the most disagreeable 
being caused by swarms of insects 
called ticks. They abound in all 
places and at all times: hanging in 
multitudes by the fore-legs from the 
branches of trees, they watch for their 
prey. A shower of these insects will 
drop on an unfortunate passer-by, 
and fasten themselves on the neck, 
ears, and eyelids, each inserting a 
barbed proboscis. They burrow with 
their heads pushed under the skin, 
smarting “as if particles of red hot 
sand had been scattered over the 
flesh.” If, as is very natural, they 
are torn from their hold, they leave 
behind them suckers which speedily 
become ulcers. Those who are able 
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to endure the torture obtain relief by 
the application of a drop of cocoa-nut 
oil, upon which the insects fall off. 
Their instinct teaches them to fasten 
on those parts of animals whence 
they cannot be detached by his paws, 
such as the eyebrows, the tips of the 
ears, and the back of theneck. Ani- 
mals are endowed with a corrective 
instinct, for dogs are observed to 
gnaw each other's ears and necks, 
thus affording that relief to one ano- 
ther which they cannot render to 
themselves. Horses assist each other 
by applying their teeth to the roots 
of the ears, the neck, and crown of 
the head ; while buffaloes are indebt- 
ed to the crows, which alight on their 
backs and feed upon these universal 
nuisances. Another, and a still more 
intolerable plague, is the land leech, 
which infests the lower ranges of the 
hill country. This insect is an inch 
long, and as fine as a knitting-needle, 
but capable of distension to the thick- 
ness of a quill, and to double its 
length. Being perfectly flexible, they 
penetrate through the clothes, and 
seize upon the ankles, some creeping 
up the back and settling themselves 
upon the most sensitive parts of the 
body. The first notice of their attack 
is generally given by the trickling of 
the blood, or the cool sensation of 
ye well-filled leech hanging from the 
skin. 


** Horses are driven wild by them, 
and stamp the ground in fury to shake 
them from their fetlocks, to which 
they hang in bloody tassels. The bare 
legs of the palankan bearers and coo- 
lies are a favourite resort, and their 
hands being too much engaged to be 
spared to pull them off, the leeches 
hang like bunches of grapes round their 
ankles; and I have seen the blood liter- 
ally flowing over the edge of a European 
shoe from their innumerable bites.” 


Sir Emerson Tennent also narrates 
a disagreeable incident, which befel 
him on a land journey, to which it 
would appear travellers in the forests 
must accustom themselves. His slum- 
bers were rudely disturbed by the 
pain in his face and neck, caused by 
the bites of a swarm of black ants :— 


“On starting from my bed my feet 
and ankles were instantly assailed. The 
tent was dark, but obtaining a light 
from the watch-fire, I found myself co- 
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vered with large black ants, each half 
an inch long, and furnished with power- 
ful mandibles, with which they inflicted 
the torment I had felt. In one of their 
migrations a colony of these fierce crea- 
tures, called kaddias by the Singhalese, 
had approached my tent in a stream 
four or five feet in breadth, and com- 
pened of myriads of individuals, They 

ad made their way in under the canvas 
of the tent, and on finding my bed in 
the line of their march, had held on 
their course, as their custom is, direct 
across it, descending again to the floor 
of the tent, and streaming out at the 
opposite side into the jungle. My pillow 
and sheets were literally black with their 
numbers.” 


Amongst other curiosities of natural 
history, Sir Emerson Tennent notices 
certain musical sounds, said to pro- 
ceed from some fish peculiar to the 
lagoon of Batticaloa, and which were 
heard in several parts of the lake at 
night. When the moon was nearest 
the full they were most distinct, and 
resembled the faint sweet notes of an 
£olian harp. The fishermen believed 
that the sounds issued from the 
“crying shell,” of which they pro- 
duced epetinens, malty littorina and 
cerithium. Sir Emerson Tennent en- 


deavoured to ascertain the truth of 
the report, and rowed with the fisher- 
men to the locality indicated, where 
he distinctly heard a multitude of 


tiny sounds issuing from the water, 
“like the gentle thrills of a musica 
chord, or the faint vibrations of a 
wine glass when its rim is rubbed by 
a wet finger.” When he rowed away 
from the particular place the sounds 
ceased. e causes of this pheno- 
menon would appear to be stationa 

at several points, and to be produce 

by mollusca, not by fish. Similar 
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cadences are heard under water at 
other places on the western coast of 
India, and at Chili; but the animals 
from which the musical notes pro- 
ceed have not yet been ascertained, 
and the mystery remains unsolved. 
curious social arrangement pre- 

vails in the province adjoining Bin- 
tenne, by which the sister’s sons in- 
herit property in preference to the 
owner's sons. It appears that a simi- 
lar peculiarity is sanctioned in parts 
of India, and has been traced in some 
of the African tribes. The custom is 
accounted for by the Singhalese by 
the legend that “one of their kings 
being directed by an oracle to sacri- 
fice a male child of the blood royal, 
in order to thwart the malice of a 
demon who nightly destroyed the 
bund of a tank in process of construc- 
tion, his queen refused to surrender 
one of her children, on which his sis- 
ter voluntarily devoted her own boy 
to death ; and the king, in honour of 
her patriotism, declared that nephews 
were ever after to be entitled to the 
succession in preference to sons.” 

Weare not surprised that this work 
has already reached a fifth edition. 
It is one on which the author may 
rest his fame. It forms a cyclopedia 
and standard reference to all who 
seek to be informed upon this inter- 
esting island, and an indispensable 
ike to the emigrant and visitor. 
To civil servants generally it is a 
model which they would do well to 
emulate, if, as Sir Emerson Tennent 
has done, they collect their materials 
and prepare their statistics in hours 
of leisure. It is a monument of the 
talent, industry, and perseverance of 
our distinguished countryman. 
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RIENZI. 


BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR. 


PART I. 


Amone the heroes of insurrection 
a the fourteenth century, none 
is so familiarly known to the public 
as Rienzi. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
beautiful romance, has popularized 
that name in every part of the globe 
where there is a reading public. He 
has invested this favourite hero with 
a halo of poetry and perfectibility, 
which most probably, real, documen- 
tal history, would vainly endeavour 
to assuage. It is one of the fatal 
tendencies of historical novels, that 
although they, no doubt, may create 
a taste for history, they more espe- 
cially engender a mutilated, often, 
a totally false notion of truth. Who 
could enumerate the myriads of no- 
tions and impressions, grossly errone- 
ous, floating in the public mind, since 
the days of the Waverley Novels ? 
That attractive sphere of literature, 
however, sharing in the general pro- 
gress, has, of late years, adhered more 
aithfully to the fundamental reali- 
ties ; still, with its privilege of end- 
less flights in the domain of imagina- 
tion, how is it possible that truth, 
often coarse and repulsive, could ap- 
pear, without being enveloped with 
an atmosphere of fiction, in which the 
gifted author may give a free scope to 
his idealism as well as to his private 

artialities? Thus, Sir E. Bulwer 

ytton, gered so faithful to his- 
tory with reference to customs and 
manners, in his admirable romances, 
evinces a boundless, enthusiastic re- 
verence for Rienzi : with him, the ac- 
cession of the Tribune would have 
been the close of the thraldom of 
Italy, and the abrupt limit of the 
dark ages of Europe, if he had met 
with a brave, noble, intelligent, de- 
voted people to back his projects ; he 
believes that the august Republic, if 
not the majestic Empire of Rome, 
might be existing now, had but one 
half the spirit been found in Rome 
which ran through a single vein of 
Cola di Rienzi. 

Many years after the expression of 
that lofty and unjust estimate of the 


“Last of the Tribunes,” a German 
historian, Papencordt, published the 
results of his arduous researches at 
Rome and Prague, on the subject of 
Rienzi. Of late years, other re- 
searches have béen made at Rome (by 
Zefirino Re) which corroborate the 
conclusions of the German historian, 
and even add new traits to those 
abundantly collected by Papencordt. 
Tn consequence of these historical re- 
velations, Rienzi appears shorn of 
the beams with which he was adorned 
by the gifted pen and the idealism 
of the English author, who, it must 
be added, might perhaps have taken 
a different view of his hero, had the 
documents alluded to been known 
ten yearssooner. The basis on which 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has raised his 
eloquent work, is a life of Rienzi, 
published by an anonymous contempo- 
rary, a composition generally esteem- 
ed, although in contradiction with 
many facts proved by the authentic 
documents now published, or exhibit- 
ed at Prague and Rome; it must also 
be confessed, that the great novelist 
appeals to this biography for all that 
is favourable to the Tribune, and 
doubts its statements for whatever is 
unfavourable to his hero. On the 
other hand, the English author, 
through the intuition of genius, in- 
vests the “ Last of the Tribunes” with 
a mysticism which had been the ob- 
ject of the scorn and sarcasms of the 
greatest historians who mentioned 
the traditions on the subject, whilst 
the documents brought to light by 
Papencordt are irrefragable testimo- 
nies as to the singularly mystical na- 
ture of Rienzi, niore especially during 
the first period of his career. In this 
instance, the distinguished | 
through mere intuition, has prove 

himself more truthful than many cele- 
brated historians. We will endeavour 
to give a brief, accurate sketch of the 
life of the Tribune, especially, with 
reference to those historical facts and 
characteristics which are essential for 
the contemplation of his real figure. 
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Nicolas Gabrini, much more known 
by the popular name of Cola di Rienzi, 
or rather Cola di Rienzo—diminutive 
of Laurenzo—was born at Rome, in 
1313 or 1314, in the part of the Eter- 
nal City called the Aione, on the left 
bank of the. Tiber, opposite what is 
now termed the Trastaverine quarter 
of the city. The half-ruined palace, 
shown at this day, at Rome, to the 
hasty tourist, as having been the dwell- 
ing of Rienzi, has never had any 
thing to do with our hero. His con- 
temporary biographer states that he 
was born on the strand, near the mills, 
below the Ghetto, in the midst of the 
miserable stalls of fishermen, where 
his father kept a small inn, his mo- 
ther being employed at the same time 
in washing the linen of the rich neigh- 
bours, and even, at times, in carrying 
water to their houses. A popular 
legend has attributed to this poor wo- 
man an adventure which, however 
discreditable to herself, tended to give 
a loftier origin to the Tribune. It 
states that when the Emperor Henry 
VIL. of Luxembourg, whose arrival 
in Italy was hailed with such enthu- 
siasm by Dante, came to Rome for his 
coronation, he had pledged his word 
to remain in the Trastavere, namely, 
in the Pontifical City, and not to set 
his foot on the left bank, which was 
more especially the city of the Barons, 
but that the young Cesar, with one 
of his companions, sauntering impru- 
dently in the midst of the monuments 
on the bank interdicted to him, he 
was recognised—the report of his 

resence speedily known—and that, 
ing pursued, he fled into the tavern 
of Gabrini, then recently married, and 
remained there concealed some days 
till the danger was over. The legend 
affirms that Rienzi’s mother related 
to a friend of hers, at a later period, 
that her beloved son Cola was the 
offspring of the Imperial guest. It 
must be observed that none of the 
chroniclers and historians of Henry 
VII. mention this adventure. 

Rienzi was endowed by nature with 

eat nobleness in his demeanour. 

is handsome features reflected all 
the impressions of his soul. Although 
tall, and apparently robust, there was 
something delicate and feminine in 
his complexion, which was of an ex- 
treme transparency, as well as in his 
constitution, as it appears from the 
frequent swooning fits to which he 


was subject. His eyes and smile had 
something unfathomable, fantastical 
which made a deep impression on all 
who approached him for the first 
time. His voice was remarkable for 
its sweet, silverytone. Petrarch has 
spoken in terms of admiration of his 
eloquence and of the purity of his 
diction. His flow of language, his 
bold images, the vivacity of his action, 
the felicity of his expressions, some- 
times burning with the earnestness of 
his convictions, at other times, bitter 
and sarcastic, carried away all who 
heard him, the more so, as his ad- 
dresses were always extemporaneous. 
He lived during a singular epoch of 
transition, when the revival of classi- 
cal literature was rousing all intel- 
lects, at the same time that religious 
discussions and disorganization were 
often transforming orthodoxy into 
mysticism. Rienzi is the most extra- 
ordinary product and representative 
of this epoch. He was intrusted for 
his education to a relation, a priest at 
Anagni, and his instruction, as well as 
his training, was subjected to the du- 
alism of his time. It was semi-sacred, 
semi-profane. His intellect was di- 
vided between classical antiquity and 
theology. He became deeply versed 
in i Mewes of ancient Rome, and 
his discourses and letters, collected by 
Papencordt, replete with quotations 
from the Bible and from the fathers, 
evince his profound knowledge of the 
sacred ae When he returned, as 
a young man, to the place of his birth, 
he met there all that could vivify his 
mystical and antiquarian tendencies. 
His imagination became deeply im- 
pressed by the grandeur of the ruined 
marvels of Pagan Rome, as well as by 
the rising wonders of the Christian 
metropolis. The Eternal City offered 
the most extraordinary amalgamation 
of Christian and Pagan monuments. 
The most celebrated, profane temples 
of antiquity were transformed into 
shrines of the modern saints. The 
cross of our Saviour, or the statue of 
His mother, the Virgin Mary, could 
be seen mixed with profane and mar- 
tial sculptural representations, And, 
the same strange compound existed 
in the intellect and imagination of 
the Romans. They made no distinc- 
tion between the Kings and Empe- 
rors of Rome and the Popes. The 
mass of the people generally believed 
Romulus to have been the first of 
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Pontiffs. The political and religious 
legends of the ancients and of the 
moderns, had attained a state of com- 
plete fusion during their formation 
and growth. 

At this period the political state 
of Rome was such as to keep her 

ple in a state of febrile agitation. 
he Holy City had no government. 
She was no longer the Imperial 
Rome, nor the Pontifical me. 
The Teutonic Caesars had abandoned 
her. The Popes had also fied from the 
sacred hill of the Vatican to the slimy 
Gallic city, Avignon. One, and some- 
times two, senators, were invested 
with the executive authority, but 
their annual election was generally 
the result of pure chance, or of ex- 
treme violence. As to the municipal 
offices of Priors or Consuls, of Cap- 
tains of districts, and others, the 
were still more a, Maredared, 
and a dead letter. The real masters 
of the city were the princes or barons, 
who dwelt in their fortified castles in 
the environs, or their strong palaces 
within. The principalamong them were 
masters of different parts of the city. 
The celebrated old family of the Co- 
lonnas reigned, it may be said, over 
the north of the city, towards the 
Quirinal ; old Stephen Colonna, long 
=n. was the patriarch of the fa- 
mily: he had seven sons, five of whom 
were cardinals, the two others distin- 
guished knights, and six daughters, 
well married, with many grandsons, 
all members of the knighthood. Old 
Colonna was eighty years old in 1343, 
and Petrarch states that he remained 
youthful and vigorous, while every 
thing was decaying round him. The 
new family of the Orsini, extended 
their sway along the Tiber from the 
Campo-di-Fiore, to the Church of St. 
Peter, comprising the castle of St. 
Angelo. The Savelli, less powerful, 
possessed a part of the Aventine, with 
the theatre of Marcellus, and the 
Conti, the huge tower which bears 
their name, on Ceesar’s Forum. Other 
members of the nobility, in the coun- 
try, were possessors of small fortified 
cities, or castles, all well provided 
with the means of warfare and of de- 
fence. 

Rome, subjected to such a domina- 
tion, had become almost deserted. 
The ee prone of the seven-hilled 
city had come down to about 30,000 


souls. When the barons were at 
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peace with each other, which, how- 
ever, Was a rare occurrence, they com- 
bined to exercise their tyrafiny over 
the citizens and the serfs, to rob and 
plunder the farmers, travellers, and 
pilgrims. Petrarch wrote to the Pope 
at this period, that Rome had become 
the abode of demons, the receptacle 
of all crimes, a hell for the living. 
The modern city threatened to add 
its ruins to those of ancient Rome: a 
vast number of houses, and most of 
the churches, were roofless and falling 
to pieces. Such was the state of the 
Eternal City when the intellectual 
movement created by Petrarch, gave 
rise to a manifestation which exer- 
cised a great influence on Rienzi as 
well as on all those who suffered from 
the de ed state of their fatherland, 
and which led to a political revolu- 
tion. Petrarch was, after Dante, the 
first who effectively awoke the public 
intelligence to a return towards the 
classical literature, and in doing so, 
he revived all the old reminiscences 
of the majestic Republican grandeur 
of Rome. He was residing in his 
lovely solitude of Vaucluse, but his 
heart, his thoughts, were at Rome. 
He had frequently visited the unfor- 
tunate city, and his enthusiasm for 
the monumental, classical soil—his 
bewailings at the lamentable state of 
the classical and Pontifical metropo- 
lis—gave rise to a profound sympathy 
and a boundless enthusiasm, even 
amongst those who were instrumental 
in the misfortunes of Rome. In 1340 
Petrarch received from the Senate of 
Rome and the University of Paris an 
invitation to receive solemnly the 
a crown, as a public tribute to 
is genius. He did not hesitate in 
deciding at once his grateful accept- 
ance of the former in preference to 
the latter. He previously went, how- 
ever, to Naples, where was then 
reigning a literary king, Robert of 
Anjou, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Virgil, on whose tomb he raised a 
monument, over the Pausilippo, the 
desolate remains of which may still 
be seen. Petrarch considered Robert 
as the only competent judge of liter- 
ary genius, and underwent a literary 
tournament, in Latin and Italian, on 
poetry as well as learned question 
after which the poet was declare 
worthy of the peewee laurel, and re- 
ceived at the > hands his own 
royal robe for the day of his triumph. 
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This ceremony was prepared with 

¢ pomp and pageantry by the Co- 
onnas ; its object was to soothe and 
amuse a little, the poor Romans, 
whilst it secured a temporary popu- 
larity on its originators. It took place 
on ter Sunday, the 8th of April, 
1341. Rome seemed transformed into 
a temple; crowds flocked into the 
ny every human being held a branch 
of laurel; the poet being called bya 
herald to the Capitol, resplendent with 
gold and scarlet velvet, he advanced, 
recited a sonnet, closing with the 
words: “Long live the Roman people! 
May God keep them free for ever.” 
The words were caught by myriads of 
voices, repeating them a thousand 
times. The poet received the crown, 
but the remainder of the ceremony 
was drowned in the confusion of an 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The crowd 
soon after dispersed, but in a state 
of great agitation. This proved to be 
a semenahiie day in the life of the 
Roman soe. he triumph became 
that of Rome much more than of the 
Poet. The cry of the “Capitol for 
ever” soon replaced that of “Long 
live the Poet.” The Capitol, namely, 
the glorious hill, where the fortune of 
Rome had commenced,—the memor- 
able hill, before which the whole 
world had bowed down! The word 
was enough to move the Roman peo- 
ple in its inmost core, but the emo- 
tion, however deep, must have proved 
evanescent, had it not been treasured 
up and fostered, matured and exalted, 
by the son of the tavern-keeper and 
of the washerwoman. 

Rienzi was then twenty-eight years 
old. He had made a fortunate mar- 
riage. His wife was young and hand- 
some ; she was the daughter of a dis- 
ti hed Roman citizen, and he had 
by her three children, a boy and two 
girls. His function of notary (asses- 
sore) to the Roman tribunals, would 
seem to infer that he was considered 
apeaceful,rationalcitizen. Itappears, 
however, that he brought in the ex- 
ercise of his official duties, the excited 
imagination and generosity of heart 
which characterized his nature. He 
gloried in being surnamed the Consul 
of 8, of widows, and of the poor. 
His love for the humble, soon became 
blended with an intense hatred for the 
great: one of his brothers was killed 
accidentally by a Roman baron, with- 

out his being able to obtain any satis- 
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faction ; consequently, the tyrannical 
sway of the nobles over the city be- 
came doubly odious to him, and kindled 
daily the fire that was simmering in 
his breast. Rienzi had always been 
noted for his literary and poetical 
taste; he was considered as deeply 
versed in the knowledge of antiquity, 
and as the most skilful in deciphering 
and explaining the numerous inserip- 
tions with which Rome abounded. But 
it was from the day of the triumph,— 
from the influence and presence of 
Petrarch at Rome,—that the notary 
brought all his archeological learnin 
to bear on his political passions, an 
endeavoured to transform his histori- 
cal and poetical effervescence into an 
instrument of revolution. From that 
day, the smallest medal, the least re- 
mains of antiquity became for him a 
theme of declamatory addresses to the 
people, on the present state of Rome 
on the iniquities that surrounded 
him. Followed by groups that aug- 
mented daily, and which listened to 
him with breathless interest, he led 
them from ruin to ruin, to the Forum, 
to the tombs of the Christian martyrs, 
thus associating every glory, and, made 
the hearts of the people throb by his 
mystical eloquence—his lamentations 
over the fate of the Eternal City, bereft 
of her heroes, of her apostles, of all her 
great men—of the true old Romans 
and of the modern faithfulChristians— 
and from which faith and justice were 
exiled. The popular agitation aug- 
menting daily, the nobles, who were 
openly accused of being the authors 
of the misfortunes of Rome, held a 
partial meeting to consider the present 
emergencies, and sent, but in vain, a 
deputation to Pope Clement VI, at 
Avignon, entreating him to come and 
pacify the city by his presence. In 
the following year the agitation con- 
tinued, and no remedy being brought 
to the popular grievances, an insurrec- 
tion broke out. The senator was ex- 
pelled; thirteen good men (buoni uo- 
mini) were installed in the Capitol and 
invested with dictatorial powers. It 
was a Guelfic movement ; Rienzi was 
mixed with it, but without any pre- 
eminent perteipnicn. This new 
government resolved to send an em- 
y to the Pope, at Avignon, and 
Rienzi formed part of it. 
Such was the first real public act 
in the life of Cola di Rienzo. The 
embassy was joined by Petrarch. The 
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eloquent prayers of the poet, the im- 
pressive address of Rienzi, were of no 
avail. The Pope would not hear of 
leaving his new splendid palace, and 
the gentle population of Avignon, for 
the heap of ruins and the human 
turbulence of Rome. Rierizi was even 
exposed to some danger, for in his ha- 
rangue,having fearlesslydenounced the 
lawless rapines of the Roman nobles, 
Cardinal Colonna, in his indignation, 
contrived to have him expelled from 
the pontifical palace, and the new 
government of Rome being unable to 
pay its ambassadors, he was almost 
reaneed to beg, and béing taken ill, 
he fell into the most absolute penury. 
Fortunately for him, he had had the 
felicitous idea to introduce in his ha- 
rangue, a request for a new Jubilee, 
in 1350, the pageantry of which would 
flatter the pride and gratify the avidity 
of the Roman people. The Pontiff, on 
second thoughts, wished to see again 
the bold speaker ; he sent for him, and 
evidently received a favourable im- 
pression from this interview, ‘as he 
granted him the Jubilee requested, 
and appointed him Apostolical Vicar, 
with a benefice, which would enable 
him to subsist honourably. At the 
same time Cardinal Aymeric was 
named to represent the Pope at Rome, 
as Legate, and a Colonna and an 
Orsini, invested with the senatorial 
dignity, in order to restore order in 
the Eternal City, in the name of the 
Pontiff. 

Rienzi indulged in the most ex- 
travagant exultation. He wrote a 
highly enthusiastic address to the Ro- 
man people. But his illusion was not 
of long duration. The new Legate 
only attended to the filling of the Pa- 
pal treasury. The nobility, protected 

y the new senators, continued their 
course of tyranny. Rienzi protested 
wartinly against such a course of ini- 
quities, in the council. One day he 
spoke with a still greater vehemence 
of indignation, when one of the mem- 
bers of the council struck him in the 
face, others hissed out at him sneer- 
ingly, calling him the Consul of or- 

hans and widows. From that day 

e never appeared at any of its meet- 
ings; his Matred had swollen, and 
must explode. He found that the 
buont uomini were the accomplices 
of the nobility. He went straight to 
the people (yopolo minuto), and pre- 
pared a revolution. To render his 
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exhortations to the people more im- 
pressive, he made use of large alle- 
gorical pictures, hastily drawn, and 
which form a curious Seeee of 
his mystical imagination, as well as 
of his forensic.eloquence. The first of 
them which he exhibited was a fresco 
sketch, on a wall, representing a fu- 
rious sea, with a vessel shattered by 
the storm, on the point of sinking, 
a female, in mourning, on the deck, 
her hair dishevelled and her arms 
raised imploringly toward heaven; 
a legend was perceptible floating 
in the clouds, bearing the name of 
Rome. Round the vessel thus in 
danger, four others were seen, totally 
wrecked, each bearing the body of a 
lifeless female; they were Babylon, 
Carthage, Troy,andJerusalem, Onthe 
left of this rough fresco was seen, on 
a small island, sorrow-struck Italy, 
under the form of a beautiful weeping 
female; on the right—on two other 
islands—the four cardinal virtues, 
lamenting their exile from the metro- 
polis of Christendom; in the back 
ground, appeared the Roman nobles, 
under the form of wolves and lions— 
the magistrates under that of foxes— 
the homicides, robbers, under that of 
monkeys and swine—all blowing with 
their mouths on the waves, which 
threatened to engulph the much-tossed 
vessel bearing unfortunate Rome ; 
finally, in the upper part of the 
fresco, representing the heavens, ap- 
peared the Creator in all his majesty— 
two swords emerging from his mouth, 
and the Apostles Peter and Paulstand- 
ing by his side—the sole and last 
hope of Rome on the brink of ruin. 
There, the people crowded daily, to 
listen to Rienzi, who ina the 
allegory with burning eloquence, and 
a febri e, nervous excitement, which 
soon inflamed his audience. Subse- 
quently he assembled the people in 
the church of Saint John of I Lateran, 
then almost abandoned, like most 
churches in Rome, where there existed 
neither civil nor religious authority, 
so great was the anarchy reigning at 
the time. Rienzi had placed in the 
middle of -it, the bronze table, on 
which was engraven the famous royal 
law, in virtue of which, it was said, 
the Senate had awarded the Empire 
to Vespasian. Near it, he had a tri- 
bune raised, and then he invited the 
nobles and all the orders of the city to 
come and hear him. When the church 
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was crowded, he entered, clothed in a 
long white robe, his head covered with 
a cap in the shape of a crown, bearing 
in the front the point of a silver 
sword. The whole spectacle created 
amazement, in the midst of which he 
pointed to the bronze table, explained 
its inscription, which no one before 
him had been able to decipher, and 
expatiated on its being an irrefragable 
testimony of the Senate and people of 
Rome being in legitimate ion of 
a power which they had disgracefully 
repudiated, and, in consequence of 
which, poverty, wretchedness, and 
de tion were in the ascendant. 

e nobles had hitherto consider- 
ed those allegories with great contempt 
—as nothing more than an eccen- 
tric, declamatory charlatanism ; others 
were amused by them; and no doubt 
several of the wiser barons were not 
without uneasiness as to their result. 
Whether from scorn or fear, they 
spared the eccentric orator ; several of 
them were on a footing of intimacy 
with Cola, and invited him to their 
table to hear his vivacious conversa- 
tion. He once said to them, in one of 
his explosions of frankness, in a ban- 

uet at the Colonna’s: ‘“ When I am 

mperor, I will have you all hanged.” 
But now there was a ferment work- 
ing among the people ; the symptoms 
of agitation were evident; it was 
thought that something must be done. 
Rienzi offered one last pictorial ex- 
hibition: it was a vast general con- 
flagration, consuming all, exceptin 
a venerable female, with St. Pau 
and St. Peter imploring the Lord in 
her favour, and a white dove appear- 
ing with a crown of myrtle, received 
by a little bird, which placed it asa 
symbol of salvation on the head of 
her whom the flames are to spare. 
This time the mystical Cola interpret- 
ed the allegory in his own favour. 
He was the feeble creature selected by 
the Holy Ghost to save and regener- 
ate the Eternal City. Something ex- 
traordi was expected by the 
masses. few days after, it was 
announced and posted on the doors of 
every church, that the Romans would 
soon behold again their old constitu- 
tion. Atthe same time, Rienzi often 
assembled his partisans ut night, com- 
municated to them his projects—bind- 
ing them by solemn oaths—holding 
also, frequent and friendly intercourse 


with the Pope’s vicar, whom he had 
persuaded that every thing was done 
and intended for the good of the 
Church. Finally, he convoked the 
ople at the Capitol for the 20th of 
ay, 1347, the day of Pentecost, 
namely, under the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost. Rienzi had heard, with 
fervour, thirty masses during the pre- 
ceding night. On that day he came 
out at twelve o’clock armed, with his 
head uncovered, followed by twenty- 
five partisans ; three unfurled stand- 
ards were carried before him, bearing 
allegorical pictures. This time his 
address was very brief--merely stat- 
ing, that from his love for the Pope 
and the salvation of the people, he was 
ready to encounter any danger. He 
then read the laws which were to in- 
sure the happiness of Rome. They 
were, properly speaking, a summary 
of reforms, destined to relieve the 
people from their sufferings, and in- 
tended to realize, what he proclaim- 
ed, must become the good state, < 
buone stato. Thissummary, or decree, 
stated that, in future, every homicide 
would be condemned to death, whoever 
he might be ;—that trials must take 
place within the briefest delay ;—that 
the public edifices would be the pro- 
perty of the Roman people, and be re- 
paired instead of being injured or de- 
stroyed ;—that a guard of 150 men 
must be maintained in every district 
for the safety of the city, and a ship 
in every harbour for the protection of 
trade ;—that every nobleman must 
= up to the Roman people, the 
ridges, forts, or castles in his posses- 
sion ;—that the revenues arising from 
the impost on salt and the fires, the 
dutiesin the harbours and rivers, which 
hitherto had been raised by the Apos- 
tolic Chamber, would in future belong 
to the Municipal Council, in orderto be 
expended for the public good ;—that 
the nobility would be entrusted with 
the keeping of the highways, and de- 
barred from harbouring malefactors ; 
—that the poor monasteries were to 
be maintained at the public expense, 
and granaries built in various parts 
of the city, and filled by the State for 
the wants of the people ;—that the 
city and villages of the uchy of Rome 
were to be governed by the people; 
and one hundred livres awarded to the 
family of every soldier killed in the 
service of the State ; and, finally, that 
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all widows and orphans should be pro- 
vided for out of the public funds. 
Thus, by this outline of a new con- 
stitution, the people were invested 
with the property and government of 
the city as well as of its environs ; the 
Pontifical See, bereft of the power it 
had exercised during several centuries; 
and the nobility deprived of what they 
considered as their property, to assist 
the public poverty. The revolution 
could not be more complete ; and it is 
needless to add, that Rienzi was cla- 
poneey applauded, and immediately 


invested with full powers to realize 
and organize the buono stato, of which 
he had given the programme. He 


declined the title of Rector, and ef 
ferred the more popular name of Tri- 
bune. Nothing was fixed as to the 
duration of this extraordinary, po- 
pular mean The new govern- 
ment was installed at the Capitol, the 
Senators expelled, and the whole re- 
volution executed with such rapidity, 
that the new Tribune might well be 
strengthened ‘in his belief, that he 
was acting under the protection of the 
Holy Ghost. He was careful, never- 
theless, not to estrange the Pontifi- 
cal authority, and requested that the 
apostolical vicar should be offered to 
be adjoined to him, which the pre- 
late accepted, however uncertain and 

rilous the honour appeared to be. 

uring the popular enthusiasm, old 
a kom Colonna, with the more for- 
midable of the barons, who had been 
away, returned to Rome in haste; he 
expressed publicly his scorn, and when 
the order came from Rienzi for him to 
quit the city, he replied that he would 
soon come and throw that madman 
out of one of the windows of the 
Capitol. Rienzi ordered the bells 
to be rung, the people instantly as- 
sembled in arms, and that proudest 
of the barons was obliged to fly to 
Palestrina. The next day it was 
proclaimed that all the nobles were to 
come, to swear fealty to the Roman 
people, and afterwards withdraw to 
their castles, and protect the public 


John, the son of old Colonna, was 
the first who presented himself at the 
epee but it was with the intention 
of braving and insulting the Tribune. 
When he beheld the po masses in 
close array, he felt awed, and took the 
oath to protect the people—protect 
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the roads—succour the widows and 
orphans, and obey the summons of 
the Tribune. The Orsini, Savelli, 
Gaetani, and many others, came after 
him and followed his example. 
Rienzi, now sole master, without 
oppenenh, gave a free course to the 
urements of authority. In all the 
decrees he now signed the words, “ By 
the grace of our Lord Jesus ;” “severe 
and clement Tribune of liberty, of 
panes and justice ;” and “illustrious 
iberator of the holy Roman Repub- 
lic,” being added. Coins were struck 
in his name. There are two of them 
preserved at Rome ; they are not pre- 
cisely similar, but both bear on one 
side, Roma caput mundi ; and, on the 
other, Nicolaus Tribunus Augustus. 
He adopted for his crest a blazing 
golden sun. At the same time, how- 
ever, he took care to have his election 
confirmed by the Pope, who contented 
himself with requiring a few reserves. 
Whatever had been taken away from 
the churches and monasteries was re- 
stored to them. Every breach of 
honesty in industrial and commercial 
transactions was strictly forbidden. 
A police was established for the pro- 
tection of the poorer people. The Tri- 
bune, according to his contemporary 
biographer, laboured day and night at 
this period of his life, which is abund- 
antly testified by the rapid changes 
and reforms in every branch of the 
administration. His greatest anxiety 
was to insure harmony and peace 
among the people ; their unity alone 
could strengthen him against the no- 
bility. One day all his partisans were 
convened at the Capitol; they formed 
the greater massof the people. There, 
Rienzi, in one of his most pathetic 
orations, exhorted them to peace and 
conciliation, and to consecrate the new 
era of liberty by the sacrifice of for- 
mer hatreds and rivalries. His whole 
heart was flowing from his lips. 
Thousands of citizens, in tears, em- 
braced, solemnly renounced all griev- 
ances, and swore to love each other,— 
to live piously, and to be obedient to 
justice. The former tribunals ap- 
peared to Rienzi unworthy of the 
new state of things; he actually be- 
lieved in the duration of that ing 
enthusiasm. Two tribunals of peace 
were established under the presi- 
dency of two Gonfaloniers, who ren- 
dered justice, protected by the banner 
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of St. Paul, and whose whole jurispru- 
dence consisted of the application of 
the Lex talionis, followed y the obli- 
gation of both jes to come to a 
complete reconciliation. 

So far the transactions of the new 
government were favourably received. 
Several of them, however, were some- 
what chimerical, and could not easily 
be of long duration. The tolls, taxes, 
and imposts which pressed upon the 
people were abolished by Rienzi, in 
the first instance, and afterwar 
the taxes on the bridges, wine, an 
bread ; but he endeavoured to com- 
pensate such an enormous deficit by 
augmenting the tax onsalt, which was 
not yet unpopular, besides an impost 
on funded property. He was thus 
making hasty, serious, even dangerous 
engagements with the people, which 
it might not be in his power to a 
for he required an armed force; ob- 
stacles, enemies, could not fail to arise, 
as well as difficulties and an expendi- 
ture, which could only be anticipated 
by a prudent, practical mind. For the 
present, calmness and security were 
reigning in the city. The nobles were 
kept in awe. The labours of the field 
could be resumed without fear. All 
the roads were secure, and merchants 
and pilgrims could venture on them 
without the least danger. The Tri- 
bune received the congratulations of 
all the ambassadors ; the changes he 
had effected appeared miraculous ; 
the ferocious Roman nobles who had 
braved the Pontiffs, trembled before 
the son of the tavern-keeper ; the tur- 
bulent city obeyed his beloved voice, 
and he believed implicitly that he was 
the mete ¢ ‘ wid = ihre _ 
mage profusely lavished upon him by 
all the Italian Republics, and even by 
despotic sovereigns confirmed him in 
his conviction. The whole of Europe 
was struck with amazement ; many 
states and kings awaited with terror 
the revival of a new, Republican, 
Christian Rome. The German Kai- 
sers appeared like a vain shadow on 
the point of being crushed, whilst the 
courtiers of Avignon felt dismayed 
as to the inevitable consequences of 
a moral revolution, commencing in 
Rome, near the ashes of the martyrs, 
and under the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, the rallying standard of the 
regenerators of society and even of the 
Church. Petrarch shared in the uni- 
versal enthusiasm of Italy ; he hailed 


the hopes ofthe Romans with theglow- 
ing exultation and confidence of a poet. 
He wrote to Rienzi along letter to be 
read to the people on the Capitol, and, 
on the 28th July, 1347, a dense crowd 
listened to his eloquent encourage- 
ments, urging them to live in virtue, 
moderation, and liberty. To the Tri- 
bune he addressed one of his most 
beautiful and celebrated odes, indulg- 
ing also in the most boundless, golden 
hopes for the future, and the last . 
stanza of which extols Cola di Rienzi, 
expressing his love for him, although 
having never seen him, because of his 
fame and glory. Perhaps had: Pe- 
trarch seen and known the Tribune, 
instead of beholding him from Vau- 
cluse only, his experience and saga- 
city might have dispelled his illusion: 
he might have already foreboded and 
feared for him the Tarpeian rock. 
This is the most unclouded, the 
most brilliant period in Rienzi’s po- 
litical career. It was the moment 
when he had it in his power to be 
of everlasting utility to the Italian 
people of the fourteenth century, 
and effect a glorious unity among 
all the petty Italian States. He cer- 
tainly made an attempt to accom- 
plish the difficult task. He sent mes- 
sengers, bearing silver wands, with 
the arms of Rome, of the Pope, and 
of the Tribune, to invite the princes 
and cities to send a deputation to 
Rome for a Congress, the object of 
which was the pacification and the 
union of the Peninsula. These mes- 
oe were received everywhere 
with unbounded enthusiasm. The 
great majority of the Republics, in- 
cluding the powerful Florence, for- 
warded to the Tribune donations in 
money and soldiers, as a testimony 
of their fraternity. The petty tyrants 
alone were more cautious; Visconti 
of Milan, advised him to crush the 
nobles ; the princes of Ferrara, Bo- 
logna, Rimini, and others, made fair 
promises with reference to the depu- 
tation tn ower And, such was the 
prestige of Rienzi’s fame, that Joanna, 
the Queen of Naples, whose recent 
crime on the life of her husband had 
brought on a fierce hostility with 
Lewis, King of Hungary, submitted 
her cause, with the ready consent of 
the latter, to him, who was then 
denominated the Tribune of liberty, 
peace, and justice. Several cities of 
the Pontifical States had hailed the 
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new government with eagerness. One 
nobleman alone, the Prefect of Vico, 
secretly supported by the agent of the 
Pontifical patrimony, refused to sub- 
mit and to surrender the three or 
four little cities in his jurisdiction. 
Rienzi led rapidly against him an 
army of 8,000 men, and attacked the 
rebellious Prefect so suddenly and 
skilfully, that the latter surrendered 
unconditionally. This success in- 
flamed the head and imagination of 
Rienzi, and with it, commence the 
mystical extravagances and follies 
which could not fail to cause his ruin. 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton has observed 
that he has only been judged by men 
of the closet, who have censured and 
sneered at the Tribune where they 
should have condemned the people. 
Undoubtedly, the Roman _ people 
were then very unfit and unripe for a 
sudden transition to a wise govern- 
ment and superior institutions; but, 
nations have the right to expect from 
the superior men sent by Providence 
a protection and guide for their mora 
development ; they may have been 
trampled down and oppressed so as to 
paralyse all the nobler germs of hu- 
man nature, and they become the 
slaves of their own passions when the 
storm of revolution breaks their chains. 
If we ponder over what the Romans 
had gone through at this period, it will 
appear almost impossible to expect 
from them, reason and calmness, 
whilst, on the other hand, we shall 
see the Tribune unworthy of the mis- 
sion that seemed to be awarded to 
him. 

Rienzi made a triumphal entranee 
in Rome, overpowered by the crowns 
of laurels and the flowers which the 
excited people showered down upon 
him the whale day. He solemnly 
declared, in the name of God and of 
the Holy Ghost, the city of Rome re- 
stored to the possession ofall the rights, 
privileges, and domains of which the 
tyrants that had preceded, had, at dif- 
ferent periods, unjustly deprived her. 
There was something ambiguous in 
this lofty declaration; it seemed to 
allude to the domination of the whole 
of CentralItaly. Such a project was 
far from appearing as a vain Utopia. 
Almost all the cities of the Roman 
Campagnaand of the Sabina had made 
their Seelehbestons to the Tribune, but 
he looked forward to a wider field to 
gratify his own ambition, as well as 
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that of the Roman people. He now 
indulged in the bidichments of 
mystical and martial parades, gor- 
zeous ceremonies, which rendered the 
ribune and the Romans perfectly 
delirious. It was an old custom for 
the Senators to offer a present, on St. 
John’s Day, to the Church of St. 
Peter. This time, Rienzi, as first 
Magistrate, took charge of the official 
duty. We will not describe the 
Asiatic pomp, the splendour and ex- 
travagance of the procession, in the 
midst of which appeared the Tribune, 
mounted on a white palfrey—clothed 
with a white robe embroidered with 
gold, and over it, a green velvet cape, 
trimmed with ermine,—holding in 
his right hand a steel cane, at the end 
of which was fixed a silver globe, with 
a golden cross, and the words, “ God 
and the Holy Ghost” engraved upon 
it. But on the following Ist of 
August, which day had always been 
a favourite festival of the Romans, 
the scene was still more magnificent ; 
Rienzi had informed the Pontiff and 
the different sovereigns of the “ ex- 
cellent grace and precious gift which 
the Father of Light had caused to 
descend on the Romans on the day 
of Pentecost in order to illuminate 
them by a ray of his splendour, and 
make them embrace his liberty in the 
unison of the kiss of peace and jus- 
tice.” Deputies from every part of 
Italy were present ; something extra- 
ordinary was expected. Rienzi had 
himself announced that he would do 
and say things agreeable to both God 
and men. Onthe preceding evening he 
had bathed in the porphyry bath, of 
which a tradition, not authentic, how- 
ever, said that Constantine had been 
christened, or cured of a leprosy by a 
bath taken in it; and afterwards he 
spent the night in the chapel of St. 
John. On the great day, having com- 
menced by hearing a — he pro- 
ceeded to invest himself with a new 
dignity, piously, and in presence of 
the multitude ; the Prefect of Vico 
girdled round his person the hallowed 
sword, two nobles affixed to his feet 
the golden spurs, and he was hailed 
Knight of the Third Person of the 
Trinity! He then ascended to a gal- 
lery, followed by all the dignitaries. 
and, in virtue of his new powers, rea 
before the mearle a proclamation, the 
substance of which was to declare the 
pre-eminence of the Tribune and of 
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Rome, and the freedom of the cities 
and citizens; promulgating that, by 
the grace of God, of the Holy Ghost, 
and of the Roman people, the choice 
of an Emperor, as well as the domi- 
nation of the Holy Empire, belonged 
by right to the city of Rome and to 
Italy ; and that, consequently, all the 
electors, princes, dukes, counts, who 
had pretension to jurisdiction, powers, 
and authority in the empire, espe- 
cially the so-called emperors, were 
summoned to appear before the Tri- 
bune, in default of which they would 
be proceeded against as rebels. 

“his proclamation was ambitious 
and imprudent beyond ordinary limits. 
But this was not all. The Tribune, 
it is asserted, was delirious enough, 
in pointing afterwards, with hissword, 
to the four cardinal points, to exclaim 
four times, “This is mine.” The 
proclamation not only ignored and 
annulled the authority of the Pontiff, 
but transferred the claims of the Ger- 
manic empire over Italy, to Rome. 
Among those present, some were thun- 
derstruck, others hesitated, whilst 
others expressed their enthusiasm. 
It has been said that Rienzi, in this 
enna even summonéd the 

ope to account for his absence from 
Rome. Papencordt has clearly estab- 
lished that there was no truth in this 
assertion of his enemies. It appears, 
on the contrary, that the proclama- 
tion specially stated that there was 
no intention to derogate from the 
obedience due to the Pontiff, but that 
the paragraph was purposely erased 
by the enemies of the Tribune, in 
order to render Rienzf odious to the 
pore. The contemporary biographer 

as committed a palpable error in 
and the Car- 


al 
supposing that the Bo 
dinals were comprised in the general 


denomination of the ge and of the 
potentates summoned by the Tribune. 
As soon as Rienzi had terminated his 
insane ceremony, theapostolical vicar, 
Raymond, Bishop of Orvieto, and his 
col e, for the first time made an 
act of opposition, and was eee 
ing to read a protestation; but, by 
cote of Rienzi, the trumpets drowned 
his voice, and to the satisfaction of 
all; for, all were anxious to take their 
share in the sumptuous hangs pre- 
pared, where a fabulous profusion of 
viands and wines was lavished, in- 
numerable tables being laid out for 
the people, Rienzi, with a crown on 
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his head, sitting alone with his col- 

e, the Bishop, at the marble 
table destined for the Pontiffs, whilst 
his wife, sna adorned, sur- 
rounded by her ladies of honour, en- 
tertained, in another part of the 
palace, a crowd of ladies, mostly of 
the Roman nobility. 

The next day took place the distri- 
bution of standards to the several 
deputies of the cities asa pledge of 
their alliance with Rome. The envoys 
of the King of Hungary and of the 
Queen of Naples, accompanied by a 
numerous suite, and bearers of 
splendid presents, appeared on that 
day to plead the cause of their sove- 
reigns before the Tribune. Rienzi, 
seated, surrounded by a regal display 
—holding in his right hand the cali 
apple with its silver cross—pro- 
claimed that he would judge the 
world with justice, and nations with 
equity ; he then listened to the two 
parties, seemed to ponder over their 
arguments and claims, and adjourned, 
his decision, delaying with the inten- 
tion, as it was subsequently well ascer- 
tained, of awaiting for a favourable 
copay of annexing the kingdom 
of Naples to his Roman Republic. 
But, as he was thus indulging in his 
dreams of ambition, he was, for the 
first time, recalled to a sense of the 
reality by a notification which he re- 
ceived from the Rector of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, in which the Pon- 
tiffcomplained, with lengthened detail, 
of the usurpations of the so called Tri- 
bune of the people,—of his insolence 
in citing before his tribunal thesove- 
reigns and princes, his friends and 
allies,—adding, however, that if Cola 
would return within legitimate limits, 
content himself with the civil govern- 
ment of the city, the Pontiff would 
concede that authority to him; but 
that, if otherwise, every title and 
authority by him assumed, would be 
annulled, and in case of resistance, 
an accusation of heresy launched 
against hith, and the Eternal City 
interdicted. Rienzi made no other 
answer to this unmitigated attack 
than another theatrical, mystical re- 
presentation. The 15th of August, the 
day of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
is one of the most solemn festivals of 
the year. It was the custom on that 
day to exhibit the image of our 
Saviour in a procession. This time 
the procession was more gorgeous 
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and solemn than ever, and was termi- 
nated by a novel episode: the people 
crowded on the Capitol ; the Tribune 
stood up, surrounded by the clergy, 
and near him a man poorly clothed, 
holding a sword. Seven clerical dig- 
nitaries held a crown in their hands, 
made with branches of shrubs grow- 
ing on the triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine, each representing one of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. First, a 
crown of oak, the emblem of courage, 
was placed on the head of Rienzi ; 
but the man poorly clothed rose and 
took the crown away from the head 
of the Tribune, to recall him to hu- 
mility; then, a crown of ivy, symbol 
of piety, was held out; afterwards, 
one of myrtle, symbol of justice ; 
others followed; one made of the 
olive tree, symbol of modesty ; an- 
other, of laurel, and, each crown 
being taken off in its turn by the same 
fake dressed man. Finally, the 
same personage who had conferred 
the knighthood on Rienzi now ap- 
peared and placed a golden crown 
over his eal surmounted with a sil- 
ver apple and cross, pronouncing these 
words, “ August Tribune, do receive 
and exercise the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, in the name of the Roman 

ple, and give us justice and peace.” 
The Tribune kept the whole day, on 
his head, that golden crown, shaped 
like that of the Ceesars. 

The mass of spectators who beheld 
that symbolieal ceremony were be- 
wildered. Even those who took part 
in it had but vague notions about its 
object and propriety. All the parti- 
sans of the Saleen and of the Pontiff, 
saw clearly through the pretensions 
of annulling thetemporaland spiritual 
authority of both. It was the time 
when Feudalism and the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy were menaced on all sides ; 
and the ambitious symbolism of the 
Knight of the Holy Ghost, in demo- 
cratical Rome, was a novelty well cal- 
culated to inspire terror. It was evi- 
dent that the Tribune was convinced 
that it was his destiny to eclipse the 
successors of the Ozsars and of the 
Apostles. On the very evening of 
that day on which he wore the — 
crown, he solemnly convoked at Rome, 
for the oe Easter Day, all the 
ambassadors of Italy, in order to pro- 
ceed to the election of an emperor. 
He promulgated new laws, interdict- 
ing to every emperor, king, prince, 
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or marquis entrance into the Pen- 
insula, and proses the names of 
Guelfs or Ghibellins as pernicious to 
the peace of Christendom. On that 
evening, in the intoxication of his 
vanity and triumph, he had the auda- 
city to compare himself to Jesus 
Christ. He exclaimed solemnly that 
Christ had been crowned in heaven 
for having vanquished the infernal 
powers and saved the souls of men 
when he was thirty-three years old, 
and that he Rienzi, had been crowned 
at the Capitol, at the same age, for 
having crushed tyranny and delivered 
the people. Such infatuation, which 
may be said to have been blasphe- 
mous, may be considered as having 
been the first signal of his ruin. 
Hitherto the Tribune had not done 
much more than inflame the imagina- 
tion and rouse the enthusiasm of the 
mans. Now, came the moment 
when he was to be seen resisting the 
open and secret attacks of his ene- 
mies. The Pontiff, whose remon- 
strances had proved useless, with- 
drew his apostolic vicar, and secretly 
excited the nobles to resist the arro- 
gant pretensions of the low-born 
usurper. Whether arising from the 
intention of subsequent resistance, or 
from the wish of making the most of 
their adhesion, the Orsini and the 
Colonna kept coldly distant and aloof. 
Rienzi settled the question in the 
strangest and most unexpected man- 
ner. He invited the principal mem- 
bers of those two families to a politi- 
eal conference at the Capitol. After 
a sumptuous banquet, a discussion 
arose on some political question. Old 
Stephen Colonna warmed up in his 
objections. Suddenly, at a signal 
given by the Tribune, guards entered 
the room, seized the guests, and flung 
them into prison. e next morning 
a friar was sent to them to pre 
them for death. All the preparations 
for their execution were made, and 
the great bell of the Capitol convoked 
the pone to assemble and behold it. 
Such a summary, treacherous mode 
of proceeding was nothing extra- 
ordinary in Italy at that time: it 
was customary to destroy enemies by 
every means possible ; and probably, 
in this case, the object in view was 
only to obtain the full adhesion of the 
nobles by terror. When the crowd 
filled the Capitol, many citizens 
offered strong remonstrances on the 
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injustice of the proceeding, whilst the 
people claimed loudly old Colonna, 
who was popular among them. In 
the midst of the general and mute ex- 

ctation, Rienzi ascended the tri- 
ast delivered a solemn sermon on 
a text of Scripture, on the forgive- 
ness of offences. He dwelt on the 
guilt of the prisoners, but also on their 

eep contrition, and their readiness 
to take the oath of fidelity to the 
Holy Church and to the people. He 
therefore, defended them, and ordered 
their being immediately invested with 
the insignas of patrician and of con- 
sul, after which, all repaired together 
to the chapel of the Capitol, where 
they heard a mass of reconciliation, 
an wae be zane and —_ 
appeared to forget the past, in taking 
the Sacrament together, at the same 
table. 

In the whole of that eee 
semi-comical transaction, the Tribune 
evinced an undeniable weakness. 
The treason was unworthy of him 
who proclaimed himself the herald of 
justice and liberty. His tardy clem- 
ency did not wash away the effect of 
his cruel intention, whilst others, and 
among them, the gentle Petrarch, 
openly regretted that such a fortunate 
opportunity of exterminating, at one 
blow, all the enemies of liberty, had 
been weakly abandoned. On the 
other hand, it was evident that the 
hatred of the barons, thus insulted, 
would be fiercer than ever. The Tri- 
bune was not long in hearin g of un- 
equivocal testimonies that the pres- 
tige of his authority was fast declin- 
ing. One of his messengers to Avig- 
non was attacked near that city, his 
letters snatched away, his wand, in- 
signia of his dignity, broken on his 
head, and told to return to Rome and 
say that all the messengers would 
meet with the same treatment. In 
the meantime an act of accusation 
was being prepared at the court of 
the Pontiff against the heretic. Ri- 
enzi saw the necessity of defending 
himself. He addressed a letter to 
Archdeacon Orsini, one of the favour- 
ites of the Pope, in which he explained 
in his own way, all the extravagant 
ceremonies reproached to him, and 
refuting all the accusations circulating 

inst him—ending by a protesta- 
tion, that if his Holiness wished him 
to resign the government of Rome, he 
was ready to obey—that there was no 


necessity for the world to resound with 
the pontifieal thunder, when a simple 
messenger was sufficient. In the 
meantime, he promulgated ordinances 
intended to reconcile and gratify the 
Holy See; one of them threatened 
with “ ae of a ee their pro- 
pe those who did not a 

the Confession or the Comuithien 
table; several others bore the same 
despotic character. All this was of 
no avail, the Pontiff would not relax, 
and dispatched Cardinal de Theux to 
Italy, as his Legate, with full powe 
spiritual and temporal, to procee 
against the Tribune, adjoining to him, 
his nephew, di Cambornio, as captain 
of the troops, designed to support the 
sentences of the Holy See. 

The Cardinal bent his way towards 
Rome. Inthe meantime the Orsini 
and Colonna, elated by the Papal de- 
cision, emerged from their fortresses 
of Marino and Palestrina, and ravaged 
unmercifully the country. The little 
town of Nepi was reduced to ashes. 
Rienzi called the people to arms with 
remarkable energy; he soon assem- 
bled an army of 20,000 men, marched 
against the barons, forced them to 
hasty retreat, ravaged, in his turn, 
their territories, and even formed the 
siege of the castle of the Orsini. He 
was thus engaged when he received 
the summons from the new Cardinal 
Legate—who had made a solemn 
entrance in Rome—to appear before 
him. But the Tribune was inflated 
by his recent triumph, and resolved 
to coat a very imprudent bra- 
vado, r an insulting message to 
the Orsini, he raised the siege of their 
castle, made a triumphal entrance in 
Rome—clothed with the imperial 
armour—the crown on his head, the 
sceptre in his hand—and loftily asked 
the Legate what the Pope wanted. 
The Cardinal hesitated, and without 
allowing him time to recover himself, 
Rienzi turned his back upon him, and 
the next day ordered him to quit the 
city. The rupture was complete. 
There was no safety for the Tribune 
now but in audacity. He published 
two decrees,—the establishing 
that _ e = the a were in- 
separable, ordering every Roman ser- 
vant of God and of the Church, to 
return to Rome, under penalty of 
being deprived of all ecclesiastical 
functions in case of refusal; it was 
attacking the Pontiff, point blank. 
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The second decree convoked all the 
deputies of the Peninsula at Rome, 
on the following Pentecost Day, for 
the purpose of electing an Emperor, 
who, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, must be an Italian born, 
whose origin and blood must be a 

uarantee of his devotion. The am- 

itious projects of the Tribune, and 
their results, were now openly and 
boldly declared—the submission of 
the Pope—the unity and nationality 
of Italy restored under the invocation 
of the Holy Ghost—all the Italian 
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cities, forming as many independent 
Republics, under an Italian Emperor. 
Such was the beautiful dream, well 
calculated to inflame the imagination 
of the most excitable nation in the 
world. New messengers were sent 
to all the cities, but this time they 
were often received with great re- 
serve; a few hailed cordially the 
changes in prospect, while the Tus- 
can cities refused to accept the alli- 
ance, fearing their future submission 
to Rome and to the authority of 
Rienzi. 


M‘COSH’S INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. 


“Tr is come, I know not how, to be 
taken for granted, that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; 
but that it is now, at length, dis- 
covered to be fictitious ; and, accord- 
ingly, they treat it as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment, and 
nothing remained but to set it up as 
a principal subject of mirth and ridi- 
cule, as it were, by way of reprisals, 
for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the world.” For 
the word “ Christianity,” substitute 
“mental science,’ and we have a 
pretty accurate account of the state 
of popular opinion with regard to 
books like these. It is better, no 
doubt, that we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury should make sport of metaphy- 
sics, than, as our great grandfathers 
did, of religion. Still, the temper of 
mind that treats any great depart- 
ment of serious thought with flippant 
contempt is to be deplored as a bad 
sign of the times. If mental philo- 
sophy, according to Mr. Lewes, has 
spoken her last word ; if also he is 
right in deserting her as a used-up 
science for the more popular and pro- 
fitable study of Medusas and Ane- 
mones at Tenby, then, indeed, we are 
degenerating as fast as the most viru- 
lent haters of England could wish. 
But we do not take Mr. Lewes as our 
guide in these matters. Vivaria are, 
for the present, up in the market, 


and there is a brisk demand for popu- 
lar lectures on semi-scientific subjects. 
By all means, let him turn his quick 
and versatile mind in the direction 
that pays best. Let him be off to the 
diggings, and take as many adven- 
turers of the pen as he can get to fol- 
low him; but why throw stones at 
the metaphysical Highlands he leaves 
behind him? The emigrant Scotch- 
man, amid fresh fields and pastures 
new, never forgets the land of his 
birth ; and, though he may grow rich 
at Ballarat, he returns to die under 
the shadow of Ben Nevis. Studies in 
animal life, or “‘ what we eat, drink, 
and breathe,” may be more market- 
able than the intuitions of the mind, 
but the marketable value of a com- 
modity is not its only value. To 
know a little of the mind’s furniture; 
to sit in a room hung round with 
bells, as Abraham Search used to 
fancy his mind, and with a touch of 
a bell to call up old Homer from his 
sleep of centuries, or the Binomial 
Theorem from the rust and dust of 
forgotten college exercises—it is worth 
a little inquiry to discover how we 
conduct these two processes. I can 
think out a new thing or remember 
an old; I can conjure up reason or 
memory, fancy or wit; the mind can 
= itself in this posture or that 

right and glancing and convoluted 
as the wheels within wheels of beryl 
that moved forward or backward, 
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earthward or heavenward, as the 
spirit within them impelled. Surely, 
such a subject as this is, at least, as 
curious as the stomach of a lobster 
or the eyes of a crab. It is not the 
want of dignity that drives away 
students from these subjects—it is 
their difficulty and undeterminate- 
ness, Beyond all things, the British 
student, bred in the school of Bacon, 
loves a fact. By that he means some- 
thing about the essential properties 
of which there can be no dispute. 
Now, a polypus is a fact, however 
little we know whether he has a brain 
or a stomach: the one fixed point is, 
that a polypus is a polypus as much 
as a whale is a whale: and, knowing 
this much, the disciple of Bacon, the 
typical Briton, likes to go on from one 
fixed point to another, from the one 
fact, that a polypus exists, to the other 
fact, how he digests. This is one 


reason for that aversion to mental 
science which is characteristic of 
nearly all students south of the 
Tweed—for Scotland is still a land 
sacred to speculation, and her schools 
of philosophy are as active as ever. 
The other reason is, that the majority 


of thinkers are seldom at home when 
at home. Shut a disciple of Bacon 
up in the closet of his own contem- 
plations, and he is like a Frenchman 
forced to spend a quiet evening in the 
family circle. His habitat is any- 
where but at home; he keeps a bed 
there to coil into at night, but he 
washes, shaves, dines, and diverts him- 
self out of doors. Now, your genuine 
Baconian is a true faneur of philoso- 
phy ; he has no love for the “Old 
Gray Stone” of Wordsworth :— 
« why, William, on the old gray stone, 
hus for the length of half the day ; 
Lab William, sit you thus alone, 
nd m the 


” 


time away ? 


His is not a meditative cast of mind. 
Mysticism, about which he talks ra- 
ther vaguely, is his abhorrence ; and 
that smart Freuchman who invented 
the word Positive, and taught that 
man was a caley’*'‘ng machine, a 
self-acting register . ‘Se laws of 
nature, was his eape.~ ~'miration 
for a time at least, It is crue that a 
reaction has set in: Comte is no longer 
the prophet he was; his followers have 
dethroned him, and one aspirant after 
another has assumed the leadership 
of the Positive school. How are the 
mighty fallen, when Mr. Holyoke and 
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Mr. Congreve dispute for the seapine 
of Positiveism, and nobler minds, like 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. Lewes, and 
others, have retired in disgust at this 
anarchy of Positiveism ? 

But the fall of Positivism is the 
revival of metaphysics. Now that 
Comte is forgotten and his doctrines 
in disgrace, metaphysics is putting 
itself out again, timidly at first, but 
more boldly as it finds it is getting 
a hearing. Sir William Hamilton’s 
Dissertations in the Edinburgh Re- 
view caused a sensation when re-pub- 
lished in 1852; not that they were 
much read or understood in the Re- 
view, but they went round Europe, 
like fame, gathering strength by go- 
ing. Frenchand German philosophers 
took the trouble to translate them; so 
the British public very sensibly con- 
cluded that what was worth trans- 
lating was worth reading in the ori- 
ginal, and so the Dissertations, con- 
sisting of two or three metaphysical 
essays, bound up with a good deal 
of irrelevant matter on education, 
reached a second edition. Encouraged 
by Sir William Hamilton’s reception, 
Mr. Ferrier took the field, with a bold 
attempt to draw up the institutes of 
metaphysics. From the simple root 
bhi, *‘ to be,” we have, in Sanscrit, a 
word, bobhuipyishazati, “to cause, to 
wish, to occasion frequent existence.” 
Such is Professor Ferrier’s e ilosophy. 
By regular deduction, link by link and 
coil by coil, he unwinds a great chain 
of epistemology, which the English 
reader requires to be told is the 
theory of knowing. “Give me but 
the Hyo,” he oes ite another Archi- 
medes, “and I will move the world ;” 
and so from the one top root, bhi, 
“to be,” there rise the stately tree of 
“causing, to wish, to occasion fre- 
quent existence.” We do not attempt 
here to point out how or why Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s book—which we are 
glad to remark has also reached a 
second edition—fails to give satisfac- 
tion. Dropping hard names, and these 
barbarous compound words that Ger- 
many coins and Scotland circulates, 
to the debasement of good English, 
Mr. Ferrier’s view was this, that, 
given the necessary truths of reason, 
a complete theory of knowing and 
being may be deduced from them, as 
all the propositions of Euclid are from 
a few axioms and postulates. It is 
Bacon’s old illustration of the spider 
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spinning its own entrails over again : 
in evolving, we add nothing to our 
knowledge; we are as far off as ever 
from opening the gates of life by 
spinning cobwebs over the keyhole. 

t is not by cogitating that man dis- 
covers that he exists, but he cogitates 
because he exists. Sum ergo cogito, 
is the true order, in fact; and no 
theory of epistemology and agnoio- 
logy, as the two roads leading to 
ontology, will ever reverse the great 
axiom of common sense, that thought 
is a quality of being, and not being 
a creation of thought. 

The next work we have to notice, 
as a mark of the growing indulgence 
of the age towards metaphysics was 
Professor Fraser’s well-written and 
judicious selection of essays collected 
out of the North British Review, and 
on the merits of which he succeeded 
to the chair of metaphysics, vacant by 
the death of Sir William Hamilton. 
It is premature, as ee to speak of 
Professor Fraser. hat he may con- 
tribute to the study of mind remains 
to be seen; we do not even know on 
which side of the old debate he stands. 
He has gathered no disciples around 
him as yet, or thought of founding a 
school out of the promising pupils of 
his class. All this may come in time ; 
till then we reserve our judgment, 
wishing him all success in his high 
and arduous position, and auguring 
well for the few productions of his 
pen that have reached us as yet. 

But from Edinburgh to Oxford 
metaphysics passed at a bound from 
a professional to a public interest. 
Like Byron, it “awoke famous” in 
the pulpit of the Bampton Lecturer. 
What Socrates was to Plato, that Sir 
William Hamilton was to his Oxford 
disciple, Mr. Mansel. How it would 
have fared with the sage son of So- 
phroniscus and the Scotch baronet, 
without such interpreters of their 
opinions, we cannot say, but in both 
cases it is certain that the disciple 
has taken the master on his shoulder 
and lifted him up to be seen in the 
streets by many who would otherwise 
never have heard of him. We do 
not intend here to say a word on the 
subject of the Bampton Lectures— 
it should either be done thoroughly 
or not at all; but how the anti-meta- 
physical English public ever allowed 
an Oxford divine so to infect their 
theology with metaphysics, is to us 
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a marvel and a mystery. Ever since 
Bacon sundered the connexion be- 
tween the study of first and second 
causes, and relegated the one a virgin, 
consecrated to God, the other to the 
service and use of mankind, England 
and Oxford, as the focus of English 
thought on this matter, have kept the 
two well divided. Philosophy has 
not been allowed to mix with theo- 
logy, or theology with philosophy. 
Natural theology has been always al- 
lowed, and very fairly—for this is only 
bringing the results of physics and 
laying them down at God's altar as a 
tribute of praise to Him. It is the 
waive sheaf, or the heave offering of 
corn or flesh, that grew far away in 
the fat and fertile fields of science, and 
has been brought up as a pious gift to 
the Giver of all. But metaphysical 
theology has been eschewed, and 
rightly. Metaphysics first manufac- 
tures the gift that it offers to God. 
It cannot be said of it, “‘Of Thine 
own have we given Thee.” It lays 
down certain laws of its own, and 
thus evolves an idea of God, out of 
its own consciousness, to confirm or 
destroy as it pleases, the idea of God 
found in His two Books of Nature 
and Grace. The orthodox metaphy- 
sician evolvesan orthodox theology out 
of consciousness—sin, and the atone- 
ment for sin, being included in his in- 
tuition; while the heterodox finds 
quite a different kind of consciousness 
working within him, and only evolves 
as many of the attributes of God as 
suits his scantier requirements. Both 
find their theology in perfect agree- 
ment with the facts of consciousness, 
which leads an independent inquirer 
to suspect that the testimonies of con- 
sciousness have been doctored in both 
cases, and just as much or as little 
allowed to escape, as suited the inter- 
ested advocate. Oxford was elated 
to find the rationalist beaten with his 
own weapons. It was pleasant for a 
time to reflect that Mr. Mansel could 
give as good an account of Athana- 
sianism on the open field of intuition 
as the Arian could of Arianism, or the 
Deist of his cold, negative, Deism. 
But such triumphs are short-lived. It 
is now more than suspected that Mr. 
Mansel’s vindication leaves the ques- 
tion just where it found it. It gives 
the tw quogue to the rationalist, 
who charges him with credulity, or to 
the dogmatist, who charges him with 
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scepticism. But the via media of Eng- 
lish orthodoxy is not the more true, 
because German rationalism is also 
credulous, and Roman dogmatism is 
also rationalistic. Instead of flinging 
stones, as feebler reasoners have done, 
following in the steps of Butler, Mr. 
Mansel brings a catapult, cunningly 
pointed by Sir William Hamilton, in 
his memorable dissertation on the 
pee of the Unconditioned. But 

reaking the adversary’s head will 
not mend the road Mr, Mansel has to 
travel on. It is true, having discom- 
fited his enemies in fair fight with their 
own weapons, he marches along the 
high road of orthodoxy with colours 
flying and drums beating. He asserts 
every article of the Christian faith as 
held by the English Church ; and no 
German rationalist, or Roman dogma- 
tist can show ground for disputing 
his texts on their peculiar principle. 
He thus establishes the truth in the 
teeth of opposition, but has he satis- 
fied his own followers? Is orthodox 
more true because heterodoxy is si- 
lenced ? The reverse of wrong is 
not therefore right. Mr. Mansel as- 
sumes that it ought, and therefore 
must be right. e did not want Mr. 
Maurice to tell us that these polemi- 
cal defences of Christianity are no 
real gain to us in the long run. If 
any reader went through Mr. Mansel’s 
eight lectures without feeling that he 
tried to push us into orthodoxy, be- 
cause heterodoxy had no right to push 
us out of it, he must have read more 
for victory than truth; he must have 
caught some of that controversial 
temper which almost steels the mind 
against truth. 

Still, with these defects—the arro- 
gance of victory, the confidence of a 
strong position for defence, tempting 
him to attack—Mr. Mansel’s k, 
achieved a remarkable success. Four 
editions passed off in little more than 
a year; and more than any other, the 
book is representative of the revived 
taste for abstract thought, which we 
recognise with pleasure. Mr. Murray 
has turned out of the Traveller’s 
Club to call in at the University; he 
has laid aside his handbooks of all 
lands to ask after new theories of the 
Absolute and Contingent. News on 
the Row is asked of the Categories 
and Predicables, and dry discussions on 
laws of thought go off as glibly at 
Mudie’s or Morrow’s library as Trol- 


lope’s last novel or Tennyson’s last 
poem. Itisastrangecapriceof the age, 
and we wish metaphysicians all joy of 
their run of favour at the publishers. 
It is but right they should have their 
turn of popularity. For one bishop 
wafted to his see on a cloud of meta- 
physics, we have a Hume turning to 
write history for bread, and Kant, 
leading the life of a recluse in a fron- 
tier town of Prussia. The golden 
shower has never rained before in 
Danae’s chamber, so lét metaphysics 
improve theshining hour by all means. 
Before a year is out we venture to 
ne the taste of the age will swi 

ck to cockles and sea-weed, an 
high philosophy will be left lament- 
ing an inconstant and fickle public. 

While the tide is at its full, and Mr. 
Murray has turned metaphysician, we 
hasten to introduce the last produc- 
tion of that famous publisher. ‘ The 
Intuitions of the Mind,” by Dr. 
M‘Cosh, isa book which even Mr. 
Murray cannot make readers for, 
though he may find purchasers. A 
ludicrous example of this occurred the 
other day to an excellent friend of 
ours, of the Common Sense school. 
He bought a copy of Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
book at a railway book-stand, and 
finding it any thing but railway read- 
ing, he presented it to a hardworking 
parochial clergyman as some help to 
him, in tuition. What use our cleri- 
cal friend has made of the “Intuitions 
of the Mind” ina parish school we 
have failed to discover ; but it is an 
amusing example in this age of much 
and miscellaneous reading how read- 
ers and books are jostled, with no 
more connexion in common than our 
common sense friend with the learned 
Belfast Professor. 

Assuming, then, in the instance of 
our readers, that the right book has 
fallen into the right hands, we will 
now proceed to givesome account of it. 

As, according to Bacon, the hand 
of man can produce little without 

roper instruments, which it is the 
et of the inductive method to 
furnish and fit to his use, so the mind 
also must make its own tools before 
it can hae the solid quarry of 
thought. Thus the difficulty meets us 
at the starting point: to the unprac- 
tised thinker mind is as a hard rock, 
upon which his finger nails can make 
no impression. But as the first men 
used Aints to split and shape stones, 
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so fragments of thought splintered off 
become the first instruments for quar- 
rying more thought. The method of 
discovery in the mental is the same 
as in the material sciences, viz., to 
arm the naked hand of observation 
with an instrument fitted both to the 
hand and to the material. Intuition 
is to the world of thought what ob- 
servation is to the world of things ; 
but as Bacon saw that simple obser- 
vation is powerless till it is armed 
with the perfect tools, so in the world 
of mind intuition must be provided 
with the right instruments for mak- 
ing discovery, or else all the observa- 
tion upon the mind within will remain 
as barren of fruit as observation of 
the world without was till the right 
method was taught. The intuitions 
of the mind are then, as yet, the 
only instruments of intuition, as flints 
were the first implements to quarry 
stones with; and whoever can give a 
correct description of these intuitions, 
both as to their extent and origin, has 
carried us a long way into the science 
of mind. This is the object Dr. 
M‘Cosh has proposed to himself— 
with what success remains to be seen. 
The book is divided into three 
parts. In the first the author gives 
a general view of the intuitive convic- 
tions of the mind, carefully laying 
down certain negative propositions as 
to what they are not, as well as cer- 
tain positive propositions as to what 
they are. The second book is devoted 
to a particular examination of the in- 
tuitions under the classifications of, 
1, primitive cognitions; 2, primitive 
beliefs; 3, primitive judgment; 4, 
moral convictions; while the third 
book is taken up with the application 
of these intuitions to the various 
sciences; and the result of the whole 
is reverently brought to the test of 
revealed truth, for Dr. M‘Cosh be- 
longs to the school of philosophers, 
happily not extinct in Britain as yet, 
who bring these intuitions to the 
of the Bible as ingots of gold 

are brought to the mint to be tested 
and stamped. Intuitionalism has 
run such a wild course in Germany, 
that sober thinkers have grown sus- 
picious of any inquiry into the native 
powers of the mind. The tyranny of 
consciousness there, has become al- 
most as intolerable as the tyranny of 
authority in Rome. A professor spin- 
ning outof his own brains his con- 
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sciousness of God and the world, has 
led us to suspect all metaphysics. We, 
therefore, looked to the third part of 
Dr. M‘Cosh’s treatise to judge of the 
use of the first and second parts; and 
reassured that he had not seated con- 
sciousness, the god-drunk faculty of 
Spinoza and the mystics, like Alex- 
ander at the feast, 
“ With ravished ears, 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres,” 


we are ready to give a patient hear- 
ing to his account of these native 
powers of mind which the mind uses 
as its instruments in the discovery of 
truth within and without itself. 

We have spoken of the end first. 
That Dr. M‘Cosh has not presumed 
upon the data of intuition to discover 
or to demonstrate God or the world 
is satisfactory: it reassures timid 
thinkers that metaphysics is not ne- 
cessarily the Mephistophiles tempter 
of man to cast aside all reverence 
for revelation. He has carefully 
stated how far our intuitions go and 
where they must stop; he has re- 
minded us again and again that they 
need to be corrected and compared 
with both books of God’s revelation 
—the Bible and Nature—and that to 
set up an intuition against the clear 
statement of either of these lively 
oracles is little else than presumptu- 
ous folly. Yet how common is this 
abuse of intuitionalism! Like the 
monks of Mount Athos, the modern 
mystic sits with his elbows on his 
knees, his eyes bent in on his body, 
and his thoughts spinning round on a 
fixed centre, unable to break out of 
the charmed circle of self. In these 
cases the mystic sets up his con- 
sciousness as the final judge of all 
truth. Sometimes his consciousness 
contradicts, sometimes it confirms the 
revelations of the Word or of Nature, 
but equally worthless is the testi- 
mony in both cases. Of the two, 
perhaps the most perilous are the 
verdicts of the orthodox intuitionalist, 
who pretends to discover in conscious- 
ness the peculiar revelations of the 
Bible. His intuition teaches him not 
only the common facts of human na- 
ture, but also the peculiar doctrines 
of the Bible. The law of sacrifice is 
an intuition, so is vicarious suffering, 
so is justification by faith, We all 
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accept these, it is true, with thank- 
fulness, as truths most conformable to 
the laws of human nature, when pro- 
peennes by an authority without us; 
ut it is another thing to say that 
their discovery is due to human na- 
ture, that all inspiration was only 
enlightened aspiration, and that holy 
men of old thought out these truths 
for themselves. This is the verdict 
of the new school of intuitionalism, 
which is carrying sentimental, but by 
no means solid thinkers faraway from 
the ancient moorings of orthodoxy ; 
and it is time to step in and point out 
distinctly how far our intuitions are 
good for any thing, and where this 
fabrication of laws of thought must 
stop. The laws of thought must not 
impose forms upon things. Z'hought 
and things—these are the two worlds 
across which the mind ferries its little 
boat to and fro: but they are ghosts 
that go over from the world of 
thought to the world of things— 
ghosts like the shades of Tartarus, 
that must be given draughts of blood 
before they can speak and think as 
living men. Our thoughts must be 
tried by the reality of yon a age not 
things judged only by thought. The 
sensus communis must over-rule any 
delivery of the intuitions, as the aula 
regis is supreme over all private 
courts, manors, corporations, or col- 
leges in the realm. This law is im- 
perative, and any infraction of it puts 
the intuitionalist out of the pale of 
protection ; he is not to be listened 
to any longer—he is an outlaw to 
common sense, a rebel to all sound 
thinking. We acquit Dr. M‘Cosh of 
making light of this supremacy of 
things over thought, common sense 
over intuition, It has been his en- 
deavour to trace out these intuitions 
of the mind by induction, and to 
leave to the verdict of general consent 
what are intuitions of the mind and 
what are not. To be necessary, self- 
evident, and eternal, are the three 
requirements that must meet in any 
intuition before it can be admitted as 
of the stock of primitive truths 

in human nature. It is the quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab om- 
nibus of theslogy applied to phi- 
losophy. But the same difficulty 
emerges in philosophy as in theology, 
viz., to determine what are primitive 
truths and what are derived. The 
canon of Vincent Lirins has been 


called a question-begging canon, for 
whatever has been held by all men, 
in all places, and for all time, must be 
Catholic truth ; the only question is, 
whether any doctrine has ever been 
held with such remarkable unanimity. 
So with these intuitive truths: if 
they are self-evident, eternal, and ne- 
cessary, What need we any further 
witness ; we have only to state them 
and close the controversy. But we 
know as a fact, that the hottest dis- 
oe between metaphysicians have 

en upon these primary truths, 
which, “like overblown bladders, are 
ready to burst with self-evidence.” 
If they had been less known, perhaps 
they would have become better un- 
derstood, for mankind come to agree- 
ment sooner on remote than on proxi- 
mate truths. There is evidently, then, 
some confusion about these primary 
truths which one metaphysician tells 
us are imbedded in the consciousness 
of all men, and the cause of the con- 
fusion is well stated by Dr. M‘Cosh. 
In the first place, intuitions are not 
discovered by intuition any more than 
the laws of matter are discovered by 
the simple observation of pheno- 
mena. Induction is an instrument 
of discovery in mental as in material 
science. In the second place, as the 
perceptions of the senses are primary 
or derivative, so of the perception of 
the mind. 

‘* The eye, it cannot chuse but see ; 
You cannot bid the ear be still ; 


Our bodies feel, whate’er they be, 
Against or with our will.” 


This is very true of the primary 
perceptions, which are transmitted 
through the senses. In receiving 
these, the mind is passive, or nearly 
so; but upon these primary sense- 
perceptions, derivative perceptions 
are produced. Thus, perception by 
the eye of a surface is an original 

reception, but perception of distance 

y the eye a derivative. Now it is 
at this point that the confusion be- 
gins. If I assert that the derivative 
perceptions are intuitive as well as 
the primary, I do violence to the 
common experience of all mankind, 
and by this exazgeration of the in- 
tuitive powers furnish an argument 
to the school that denies their exist- 
ence in toto. Dr. M‘Cosh has the great 
merit of clearly discerning these two 
criteria of intuitive truth —first, 
that it is discovered by induction, not 
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by intuition itself; and, secondly 
that there are pri and derived 
intuitions, and that we cannot claim 
for the last that they are either self- 
evident, necessary, or eternal, a priori. 
We may arrive at the discovery of 
their necessity, a priori, but this is 
a learned and laborious task. Dr. 
Whewell has lately stated this with 
great clearness. He has laid down 
that what is necessary is not self-evi- 
dent, as also that what is self-evident 
is not necessary, The two are not 
inseparable adjuncts of truth. Con- 
tingent truths, which are matters of 
fact, are self-evident ; but so far 
from being necessary, we can easily 
conceive them otherwise. On the 
other hand, the higher truths of ma- 
thematics, whose necessity we feel in 
proportion as we become mathemati- 
cians, 80 far from being self-evident, 
are only acquired by a very few men, 
after much mental labour, Thus, Dr. 
Whewell concludes that our list of 
necessary truths is ever on the in- 
crease, according as the mind grows 
in its powers of reasoning. 

The more reasoning we become the 
more We see a reason in the nature of 
things why they are as they are ; so 
that a higher state of being is imagin- 
able, in which faith shall vanish away 
in the perfect day of reason, and that 
which we take on trust now, we shall 
see to be so ex necessitate ret. 

We passon to consider Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
particular examination of the intui- 
tions. He sets out with Sir William 
Hamilton’s distinction between pre- 
sentative and representative know- 
ledge, which he applies to the intuitions 
in the following manner — sup- 
poses a primitive cognition of presen- 
tative and a similar belief of represen- 
tative knowledge. The distinction is, 
wethink, unnecessary. Ourintuitions 
are not, some of them cognitions and 
some of them beliefs, according as the 
matter before our minds is presenta- 
Core only representatively present. 
The Professor tells me that I am to be- 
lieve in Venice, because I am not now 
there to verify my past perceptions 
by present experience ; but if I am to 
exercise faith in my own powers of 
memory, so I must also exercise faith 
in my powers of perception. I must 
believe that I see it as much when I 
row up and down its canals, as I be- 
lieve that I once saw it, now that I 
am far away. Faith, then, does not 
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enter more into the composition of 
representative than of presentative 
knowledge, and therefore the distinc- 
tion between primitive cognitions and 
rimitive beliefs falls to the ground. 
ing and substance, number, motion, 
and power, are as much beliefs as cog- 
nitions ; and again, time, space, and 
the infinite, are as much cognitions as 
beliefs, In fact, in that higher region 
with which the intuitions have to do, 
the distinction of knowledge and faith 
vanishesaway. Allknowledgeisakind 
of rational faith, mori emtornporien, 
and faith a kind of compendious know- 
ledge, cvrropoc yrwor, of the Alexan- 
drian fathers. Another and much 
better classification is that into ma- 
terial, mental, and moral, according 
as we are cognisant of self in its three 
relations of body, soul, and spirit. 
We have intuition of body and sub- 
stance, extension, motion, power, all 
connected with our knowledge of 
matter. We have again intuitions of 
space, time, and number, in connexion 
with our knowledge of mind; and 
lastly, we have intuitions of the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, in con- 
nexion with our knowledge of man’s 
spiritual nature. All of these intui- 
tions are discussed by Dr. M‘Cosh, 
though not in the order above indi- 
cated. As it is to the method according 
to which he classifies these intuitions 
rather than to the intuitions them- 
selves that he invites criticism, we 
shall here bring forward our objections 
to it. Dr. M‘Cosh treats of time and 
space under the head of our primitive 
beliefs, though, as we before remarked, 
there is no good reason why they may 
not be regarded as much primitive 
cognitions as beliefs. Time and space 
are in fact primitive cognitions or 
beliefs (no matter which) of mind, 
just as extension and substance are 
primitive cognitions or beliefs (either 
or both) of body. But Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
account is something different. He 
considers time and space to be not 
only laws of thought but of things. 
He enters an energetic protest against 
the idealism which swallows up time 
and space into the vortex of thought, 
thusdenying their objective existence. 


“Tf some one,” he says (p. 204), “ af- 
firms that space has no objective exist- 
ence, he leaves it competent for any 
other coming after him to maintain that 
the objects perceived in space have no 
reality. He who allows that time may 
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have no reality except in the contem- 
plative mind, will find himself tly 
troubled to answer the sceptic when he 
insists that the events in time are quite 
as unreal as the time is in which they 
are perceived as having occurred. There 
is only one sure and consistent mode of 
avoiding these troublesome and danger- 
ous consequences, and that is by stand- 
ing up for the veracity of all our funda- 
mental preceptions, and among others 
of our convictions, regarding the reality 
of space and time. 

** According to Kant, space and time 
are the forms given by the mind to the 
phenomena which are presented through 
thesenses,and are not to be considered as 
having more than a subjective existence. 
It isone of the most fatal heresies—that 
is dogmas opposed to the revelations of 
consciousness—ever introduced into phi- 
losophy, and it lies at the basis of all the 
aberrations in the school of speculation 
which followed. For those who were 
taught that the mind could also create 
the objects and events cognized, as in 
space and time, till the whole external 
universe became ideal, and allreality was 
supposed to lie in a series of connected 
mental forms. He who would arrest 
the stream must seek to stop it at the 
place whence it flowed out, otherwise 
all his efforts will be ineffectual.” 


Now here we must differ with the 
Professor, and assert as strongly our 
conviction that time and spaceare only 
laws or form of thought, and not of 
things. We think of events in their 
succession, and so time is alaw of our 
nature, and we think of bodies in their 
relation to each other, and so space, 
or to speak more correctly, place, is 
a law of our nature; but so far from 
this time and space being conditions 
of the things ueeiean we believe 
in a Being who thinks of events, not 
in their succession, and so is Eternal— 
and of bodies, not as absent or pre- 
sent, far or near off, and so is Omni- 

resent. That Being is by us un- 

nowable yet. We believe in His 
existence, but if we transfer those 
limitations of our faculties by which 
we think of events and bodies in 
their time, space, relations, from the 
subjective to the objective, from the 
world within of thought to the world 
without of things, then we make God 
altogether like and Eternity and 
Immensity which Ele inhabits, are only 
time and space magnified ad infinitum. 
The heresy (if the Professor will ex- 
cuse us retorting his own charge) is 
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other than the clock and the measuring 
rod of finite beings such as we are. 


But our clock is not God’s clock, or 
our measuring rod the same as His 
measuring rod—and, therefore, we 
deny any objective existence either to 
time and space ; they are the modes of 
our existence, and no doubt of all 
other intelligent and finite creatures 
as well, but they are not the modes 
of existence of the Eternal. Were 
they laws of things, then God must 
think of events and bodies in their 
time and space relations, as we do, but 
as we cannot force our mind to believe 
this, we limit these intuitions to the 
subjective sphere of mind. 

A good deal of this dispute about 
the objective reality of time and 
space seems to have arisen from inat- 
tention to the influence of words upon 
thoughts. To speak correctly, we 
have no intuition whatever of space, 
but only of place. The child, as soon 
asit begins to observe, sees that bodies 
lie in certain positions to each other, 
and at certain distances, fixed or vari- 
able. It soon comes to think, as.we 
say, in the homely phrase of “ a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its 
place.” But the idea of place is ra- 
ther a deduction or intuition of the 
mind with regard to bodies than a 
pure existence, of which it is intui- 
tively conscious. Ofa place for every 
thing the child is soon conscious; of 
the relation, that is, of bodies to each 
other, but that relation is only a 
mental perception, and the clearness 
of the perception depends upon the 
growth of its powers of mind. As the 
mind grows, its idea of place ex- 
pands also. Given two fixed bodies, 
and you can found upon it the idea 
of place ; increase the number of bo- 
dies and you increase the idea of 
place, till, when we come to the hea- 
venly bodies, whose number seems to 
us infinite, our idea of place is also 
infinitely expanded. The infinite is 
only another name for the indefinite, 
and so out of indefinite place we coin 
the word space; and suppose that 
this expression of our impotence to 
go on placing bodies near or far from 
each other, ad infinitum, is a true in- 
tuition of s by itself, with an 
objective reality of its own. 

The same may be said of time. 
All we know of time is succession, 
and where our succession of ideas 
ceases, time ceases to us also, Are 
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we then landed in hopeless idealism, 
where “nought is every thing and 
every thing is nought,” as the Pro- 
fessor dreads? Far from it. 7Z'o us 
time ceases when we cease, as in 
sleep, to retain any succession of 
ideas, but the succession is taken up 
again when we awake, and habit, 
which is second nature, enables us to 
make up the lost reckoning of time. 
We know we lost count of time 
during so many hours of sleep, but 
the succession of events went on as 
much when we were unconscious of 
it as now that we are awake, and so 
we do not lose our belief in the 
reality of the events of the outer 
world, because for a few hours we 
cease to watch the succession. As the 
eye acquires unconsciously the power 
of judging of distances, so the mind 
takes in the idea of time for the suc- 
cession of its own thoughts, but it 
also knows that the things no more 
cease to succeed each other because it 
ceases to think of the succession, than 
that objects are annihilated when we 
shut our eyes. Dr. M‘Cosh infers, 
that unless we hold the objective 
reality of time and space we shall 
lose all sense of the objective reality 
of the events that they measure. 
This seems to us to confound the 
measure of a thing with the thing 
itself. It is very startling, no doubt, 
to tell a plain man that there is no 
such thing as time and space; he 
looks at you for a few instants with 
a saanlo’ expression, and then gives 
you up for a word-wizard, an adept 
at the art of turning words out of 
their proper meaning. But it is easy 
to make that plain man understand 
your meaning if you tell him that 
you believe in time as the measure of 
events, and in space as the measure 
of distance. Bodies really lie apart 
in space, and events really succeed 
each other in time, whether we per- 
ceive it to be so or not; but upon our 
perception of that relation of distance 
and succession depend our ideas of 
space and time. The whole contro- 
versy may be briefly summed up thus 
—time and space are laws of thought 
in its relation to things. Were there 
no thought there could be no time 
and space ; were there no things in 
this case also, time and space could 
not exist; in a world either of pure 
idealism or of pure materialism such 
relations between thought and things 
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could not exist. It is only the philo- 
sophie dualist who believes both in 
mind and matter, and that our na- 
ture is as a pendulum oscillating be- 
tween the two, who can rightly ac- 
count for such mixed modes of thought 
as these of time and space. 

We make no apology for drawing 
attention to such thoughts as these ; 
for if the soil of English thought is 
not to run fallow, it must be by turn- 
ing up the subsoil by deep ploughing. 
The thoughts which lie at bottom of 
our nature are the best, if we can 
only get at them and bring them up 
to fertilize the surface soil. This was 
the problem that Arnold wrestled 
with all his life, to bring the bot- 
tom and top together, the think- 
ers and actors, to make deep thinking 
plain thinking as well, can to teach 
every man that he is a metaphysician 
and a divine, if he will only dig down 
into his own consciousness, and draw 
up the thoughts thence, that lie bar- 
ren for want of being brought into 
daylight. 

‘Tt is very painful to me,” wrote Dr. 
Arnold, ‘* to be always on the surface of 
things; and I feel that literature, science, 
politics, many topics of far greater in- 
terest than mere gossip or talking about 
the weather, are yet, as they are gener- 
ally talked about, still upon the surface ; 
they do not touch the real depths of life. 
It is not that I want much of what is 
called religious conversation—that I be- 
lieve is often on the surface like other 
conversation—but I want a sign which 
one catches as by a sort of masonry, that 
a man knows what he is about in life, 
whither tending, in what cause engaged ; 
and when I find this, it serves to open 
my heart as thoroughly and with as 
fresh a sympathy as when I was twenty 
years younger.” 

Now no studies that we know of 
contribute so to deepen the character, 
and at the same time to breathe a 
second youth into us, as the study of 
mind. Metaphysics is to most men 
as a watch put into the hand of a 
child or a monkey. He puts it to his 
ear, looks at it with a puzzled expres- 
sion, and puts it down as if not quite 
sure whether to treat it as a toy or a 
living thing. We are afraid of our- 
selves : the beating of our own heart 
is too much for us, and we gladly get 
aivay from the even pulses of the in- 
ner life to the feverish dinand bustle of 
outer life. We want a corrective for 
this too great outwardness of English 
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life. If we could only get our readers 
to dispute Dr. M‘Cosh’s account of 
the intuitions of the mind, it should 
do something to rouse them to think 
for themselves. After all, the highest 
results of metaphysics are only criti- 
cal: in the end it is only the diamond 
cut diamond that we get; neverthe- 
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less, in rousing the mind to contradict 
one theory another is invented ; and 
as a drawing-room dispute turned 
Locke from a physician to a meta- 
physician, so we hope it may be with 
you, candid reader, in whose company 
we leave Dr. M‘Cosh for the present. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Tus exhibition hardly comes up to 
its mark, a defect due to the numer- 
ous desertions from the ranks of the 
customary exhibitors, and not less 
through the evident tendency to 
mannerism and self-repetition, dis- 
cernible in the works of those that 
remain. The paucity of figure and 
dramatie pieces, always noticeable 
here, is more than usually so in the 
present display. It would seem that 
many of the younger contributors, 
either through lack of the means to 
obtain art-education in the higher 
and more intellectual branches, or 
from indolence, or maybe a belief 
that landscapes “sell best,” prefer 
landscape to historic painting. 

Of the desertions from the ranks 
of exhibitors, the most remarkable is 
that of Mr. W. H. Fisk, whose “ Tire- 
some Child at a Pic-nic’ we com- 
mented upon at length last year, we 
regret to suy he does not appear, but 
still trust that a future exhibition of 
the current year may contain some- 
thing to support our prophecy of his 
ultimate success. here is cogent 
reason for the minor quality and 
quantity of Mr. F. Smallfield’s pic- 
tures sent here, to be discovered by 
his recent election as a member of 
the Old Water-Colour Society, an 
honour he well deserved; and his 
works will be, beyond doubt, a most 
desirable acquisition to the rooms in 
Pall Mall. Mr. Raven, who sent 
“Sainfoin and Clover in Flower” to 
the last gathering, has no work now ; 
and we regret to see that no new 
name replaces his as a brilliant and 
nature-loving painter of English 
scenery, notwithstanding his rather 
French system of treating it. Mr. 
Marks, too, who has for many years 
amused the public with his humorous 


renderings of Shaksperian characters 
and quaint indications of medizeval 
fun, contributes but one small pen- 
and-ink design, which has little of 
the artist’s peculiar merits. 

A large class of imitators of Mr. 
Hook’s style have sprung up amongst 
the younger branches of the profes- 
sion, influenced, no doubt, by the ex- 
traordinary loveliness of colour and 
fidelity of representation of his works. 
Mr. H. Moore was not without a taint 
of the suspicion of plagiary ; but Mr. 
Naish, whose ordinary style was hard 
and rather metallic, was about the 
last painter whom one would imagine 
likely to give himself up to such 
another so distinct from his own. 
Yet we are compelled to admit, that 
it is but too obvious that if Mr. 
Hook’s “ Luff Boy” had not appeared 
at the Royal Academy last year, Mr. 
Naish’s picture, with a motto from 
Kingsley’s “Ode to the North-east 
Wind” (346), would never have been 
— at least in the manner it 
1as. It is hard, and maybe it would 
be unjust, to style the result mere 

lagiarism, but still the inspiration is 
ut too evident. The lines quoted 
are— 


“°Tis the hard grey English weather 
That breeds hard English men,” 


And the plan of illustrating them, 
chosen by the artist, is the effect of a 
steadfast stern north-east wind upon 
the deep rolling valleys of the Eng- 
lish sea. Down the steep side of one 
of these an open-decked fisherman’s 
boat descends, ploughing a swift way 
under the ailiaes of a fisherman, 
who, alone, and standing in the stern 
of his craft, scans his path with clear 
resolute eye, joyful and strong the 
while, holding the tiller-handle in one 
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hand, and keeping tant the mizen- 
sheet of his boat, which being yawl- 
built, carries the mizen sail out over 
her stern, and allows him to be in 
front of its mast. To secure his 

urchase on the stiffly-pulling sail, 

e has carried the rope round one of 
the boat’s thwarts, whence it passes 
through a ring under the gunwale 
and over the stern. We see part of 
the mainsail forwards, and two-thirds 
of the boat’s length are in the pic- 
ture, showing her rushing on her way 
at a great pace, and steadily, so as to 
exhilarate the old seaman who con- 
trols her. The divided wave roars 
and “fans out” at her stern, yeasty 
and charged with air-bubbles, under 
the influence of the breeze. Almost 
perfect is the painting of the water— 
a little opaque, maybe, notwithstand- 
ing that sea-water in such circum- 
stances is never clear, or any thing 
like it, but still we opine that this 
part of the work does err in a slight 
degree in this respect. The descend- 
ing swerve of the old craft is finely 
told, and the figure of the man, firm, 
though yielding to the motion be- 
neath him, is well designed so as to 
indicate and support the action of the 
subject. The boat is given with 
great variety and power of colour. 
We iiss care and love of colour no- 
where else than in the sailor’s dress, 
which is mostly of a dingy brown. 
His face would be better for more 
solidity of execution. On the whole, 
with the reservation primarily stated, 
this picture is delightful. The same 
cannot be said for the artist’s “ Rough 
Hands and Warm Hearts,” (286), 
two figures on a bold rocky shore, 
in which an unpleasant crudity of 
colour and want of balance in com- 
position are to be lamented ; some dis- 
proportions in drawing are also but 
too plainly visible. His “Angling for 
Rock Fish near the Lizard,” (261), 
partakes of the good and bad qualities 
of both the preceding. Of the first 
let us add that it is a thoroughly 
English picture, both in subject and 
treatment, such as none but one of our 
own people would have thought of at- 
tempting. Fancy a French artist 
dealing with the like; he would no 
more do it in such a spirit than a 
French boatman would venture out 
alone in such a sea. It was very sig- 
nificant of the contrasted spirit of 
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the two nations, that when a party 
of amateurs (as was lately stated at 
the dinner after the great Oxford and 
Cambridge match), crossed from Do- 
ver to Calais in an open boat, and 
wanted an extra hand at the latter 
place, they could not obtain one even 
in the harbour of the nearest French 
port. 

These are to a certain extent ma- 
rine subjects, so let us continue our 
remarks on the kindred pictures with 
Mr. Edwin Hayes’, a.R. H.A., “ View 
from the Needle Rocks, Howth,” 
(47). This has for a fault, although a 
true characteristic at times, that may 
be frequently observed in his works, 
a chalky opacity of the water, which 
is any thing but constant in nature, 
as in Mr. Hayes’ pictures. It is 
therefore unwise for an artist to 
choose an accidental phase of nature 
for his ordinary theme. He has, how- 
ever, done perfect justice to the forms 
of the waves, their motion, and 
weight—a rare quality—and painted 
the shore portions of the picture with 
considerable solidity and variety of 
colour, a want of which characteris- 
tics we have observed in other pro- 
ductions of this talented Irishman. 
“On the Beach at Ostend,” (307), a 
very cleverly managed picture ; and 
“ OarrickfergusCastle, Belfast Lough,” 
(341), are by the same. “Thames 
Barges,” (114), by E. C. Williams, 
showing some of those sturdy craft 
under sail, is excellently composed as 
far as disposition of lines and masses 
goes; and being cleverly and neatly 
executed, some compensation is ob- 
tained for the eminent shortcomings 
in colour and tone it displays. 

A marine picture, that simply re- 
presents the breaking of a huge wave, 
must display immense knowledge of 
the life of water to be interesting ; 
this shown, the subject is undoubt- 
edly grand. Mr. J. Thorpe’s(No. 325), 


“There is society, where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar,” 


certainly evinces deep knowledge of 
the motion of a breaking wave,— 
such a one as comes in upon a rocky 
shore in a weighty furiousness, driving 
its foam to destruction upon the heed- 
less stone, and surging up with huge 
force from out of the depth only to 


breakin vain. The perspective of the 
distant lines of coming breakers, seen 
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upon the sea-level, is well given, as 
they advance rank behind rank, like 
the ranks of men going to battle. 
Richness of colour is all that is re- 
quired to make this an admirable 
picture. By the same is 234, “On the 
Coast of St. Leonard’s—Windy,” a 
work displaying the same excellences 
in a minor degree. 

Mr, A. W. Hunt, of Liverpool, sends 
three works : 79, “Just before Sunset,” 
a view of a still river-pool, shaded in 
with trees, through whose foliage the 
light of. the sun gleams—mocking re- 
flections tint the water with green and 
pale gold ; at the front the stream 
runs away over a little fall. The skill, 
power of observation, and feeling for 
nature displayed by this artist are un- 
questionable ; but with all this some- 
thing moreis needed to makea picture 
perfect. The sky is not pure nor clear, 
nor even rich in tone and tint; the 
trees are so thinly painted as to look 
like glass, and their foliage wants 
discriminating handling and solidity. 
“The Track of an Old-W orld Glacier,” 
90, by the same, shows a mountainous 
country, high up amongst the 


aks, 
and the bare rock almost ieee of 
vegetation, only lichens and poor 
mosses creep over the surface of the 
stones that lie about in disjointed 
masses. The whole scene is envelop- 
ed in mist that breaks the light into 


a soft radiance. Allowing for this 
effect, the shadows seem not deep 
enough, and there is a want of force 
discernible throughout the picture— 
not from need of colour nor diversity 
of it, for in those respects it is rich, 
but merely through a deficiency of 
tone in the shadows. The idea is 
good of showing the starved aspect of 
a country, where the ice has lain for 
centuries, and which even ages to 
come will not have power to cover 
with foliage or the larger forms of ve- 
getable life. Mr. Hunt’s third picture, 
277, “Mist rising after heavy rain,” 
shows a hill-top, and over that a val- 
ley with higher hills beyond, between 
them thick white mists rising in solid 
wreaths, whose torn edges threaten 
to hide the removed peaks from 
sight. This is more solidly painted 
than either of the others, and may 
be taken as a truthful rendering of 
nature, 

We have often lauded Mr. J. Peel’s 
landscapes, but it grieves us not to be 
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able to use the same terms in speak- 
ing of his pictures this year. The 
best of them is “Saint Brelade’s Bay, 
Jersey,” (37), where we look down 
upon a charming scene of cliff and 
coast, the gentle hollow of a bay, 
whose horns sink their elevated clitis 
to form in the centre a graded slope 
that declines towards the beach 
There is some clever painting of 
shrubs and grass in the foreground, 
which shows the old and well-trained 
hand of the artist. The sea is clearly 
and nicely painted, and the colours 
throughout rich and varied; still we 
miss the effective force of his previous 
works, which sometimes displayed 
startling and real characteristics of 
nature. 

“ A Stream from the Hills,” by B. 
W. Leader, (62), shows much bright 
truth of water painting, and the same 
tendency to manner we remarked in 
Mr. Peel’s picture. Landscape paint- 
ers must be terribly at a loss for de- 
sign in the figures they put into their 
works, at least if we are to judge from 
the fact that there never appears a 
picture of a river without a man be- 
ing shown fishing in it, as is the cage 
with this before us, «Byvening,” (80), 
by the same, shows a cottage by a 
road side, beyond the last some pol- 
lard elms, and thenachurch. There 
is a large amount of skill evinced 
in this work, together with love and 
knowledge of nature. These quali- 
ties, if partes by more elaborate 
finish, would make the artist such a 
name that his works would soon be 
the ornaments of every exhibition. 
As it is, we lament only his shortcom- 
ings, and praise highly the truth and 
variety of colour, the extreme fidelity 
with which he has represented the 
effect of a scene shadowed from the 
direct light of the sun, yet full of 

ight reflected from the sky above, 
which last gradually cools down from 
the brilliancy of day to the calm, half- 
sleeping tenderness of gray twilight. 
The long garden of this cottage, which 
forms the foreground of the picture, 
is charmingly true ; the colour of the 
flowers seems just on the point of 
becoming absorbed in the lower tints 
of evening, the white blooms alone 
stand prominent yet; the beehives 
seem about to fade into reduced tint, 
and the whole scene has a perfectly 
exquisite chill of failing day about it 
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that can hardly be too much com- 
mended. 

Since Mr. Holman Hunt painted 
his “ Fairlight Downs—Sunlight on 
the Sea,” exhibited at the Winter 
Exhibition, 1858, many young artists 
have striven to reproduce the same 
effect of misty opaline radiance, pro- 
duced by the delicately-toned bright- 
ness of day affected by a diaphanous 
mist in the atmosphere, but never 
have any of them done more than to 
show their appreciation of the mar- 
vellous success it displayed. Mr. H. 
W. B. Davis’s “ Dover Straits, from 
the French Cliffs,” (95), is one of 
those, and is a work not without 
merit, but so far short of the inspira- 
tion of the original that he has missed 
entirely the exquisitely subtle colour- 
ing that gave an inexpressible charm 
to Mr. Hunt’s work. There is the sub- 
dued radiance of the sun’s reflection 
over the sea, but it is rendered coarse- 
ly with large and heavy, and actu- 
ally prominent and projecting lumps 
of white paint, a vulgar method of 
execution not to be endured. The 
colour of the foreground is dirty, 
moreover. 

We ay commence the figure pic- 
tures with the works of Mr. Small- 
field, (No. 4), “A Wintry Walk.” The 
subject is a gamekeeper’s nay trudg- 
ing through the snow, with game 
thrown over his shoulder. The effect 
is sunlight, and the breadth and so- 
lidity of treatment unusual with the 
artist. ‘A Middy’s Presents,” (376), 
shows a girl looking at some Oriental 
nic-nacs, and is cleverly painted, and 
modest and clear in colour, and the 
face expressive and pretty. Mr. J. 
Hayllar, painted a few years since a 
picture, seen at the Royal Academy, 
styled a “ Carpenter's Workshop,” 
which brought him the notice of all 
the critics, and gave hopes that much 
might be expected from so conscien- 
tious an artist. These hopes have 
not been supported, and we are be- 
ginning to think that his success with 
a difficult effect was only what is 
called “ a fluke,” or lucky chance ; but 
indeed such a thing is impossible, 
and that success was produced by a 
devoted painstaking which the artist 
has not sustained. Why these follies 
sent here? Take (No. 8), “A Quiet 
Pipe,” an old man smoking, the lights 
on whose face are all pure white, while 
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the shadows are mainly burnt sienna 
without middle tints or grays at all. 
There is no such effect in nature, and 
never will, and never can be. No. 
292, “ Controversy,” by the same, 
shows a village smith’s shop ; a man 
lounges over the open front to argue 
with the master, who suspends his 
task of filing to continue the discourse. 
Here is the same effect of preposter- 
ously false light and colour, that ut- 
terly mar the real skili and care yet 
retained in certain portions of the 
picture. 

Mr. C. Rossitter has painted pic- 
tures that merited high praise before 
this year, yet the rank colour and 
coarse texture of his “ Dancing Les- 
son,” (56), will not support his repu- 
tation. The subject of this picture is 
a boy teaching a dog to dance, while 
another performs a rude accompani- 
ment on a violin; some other chil- 
dren looking on; the scene, a kit- 
chen. Some of the faces are very 
expressive, but the flesh tints and co- 
louring of the dresses look bricky and 
opaque, and altogether there is a dull 
coarseness about the work, that is 

uite below the artist’s practice. “A 
isher Maiden,” (382), is a little bet- 
ter ; not so coarse, but rather dull. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray has an at- 
tempt at comicality, in her “Irresist- 
ible Beggar,” (222), a monk, whose 
head is enveloped in a monstrous 
hood of black stuff, through holes in 
front of which his eyes appear glitter- 
ing; he receives alms from a woman 
bearing a child in her arms. The 
child’s face is prettily done, and there 
is rather more modesty of colour, and 
we might say, a little attention, very 
little indeed though, to nature, in the 
flesh-tints and drawing of the fea- 
tures. By the same lady, is “ A Pre- 
sent of Fruit,” a Spanish woman bear- 
ing a basket of fruit—a well painted, 
and, for the artist, modestly tinted 

icture. The fruit particularly good. 

r. Dicksee’s “ Kate,” (380), from the 
Taming of the Shrew, is waxy and 
doll-like in flesh-tints, a little theatri- 
cal and conventional in expression, 
and heavy in colour; but it is toler- 
ably drawn, that is, for an artist who 
does not seem to profess cultivation 
of the subtleties and refinements of 
execution. Kate does not look likea 
lady, but is rather in the bar-maid 
style of beauty, whose agreeableness 
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is due only to a waxen skin. The 
man Petruchio would never have 
taken the trouble to tame such a taw- 
dry doll. 

Mrs. A. H. Weigall sends a foolish 
piece of vulgar clap-trap, styled “ Me- 
dora,” (50), a silly piece of painted 
female flesh standing on a sea-shore, 
looking vaguely out to sea, where a 
lover—whose desertion of such a fool, 
by the way, as the artist has painted, 
is perfectly justifiable—is seen, or sup- 
posed to be seen, sailing away. The 
sentimental turn, puling as it is, has 
been so utterly missed in tliis picture, 
that the girl looks rather about to 
vomit than to cry. Mr. J. 8S. Cavell 
has attempted to imitate Millais in 
his “Little Messenger,” (78), a girl 
riding through a wood on a donkey, 
carrying a bundle tied up in a prodi- 
giously red handkerchief. The paint- 
ing of the background is lurid and 
metallic, the donkey’s hide looks as if 
it had been oiled or pomatumed every 
day since birth ; the child’s face is the 
best part of the picture, but looks fio- 
rid and blowsy. Mr. C. J. Lewis sends 
ten pictures ; and of course there can 
be but a small amount of labour spent 
on each, if this is but a year’s pro- 
duction, to be added, moreover, to 
those which do, or may, appear at 
other exhibitions. Truly, they sup- 
port the character of hasty sketches 
on a large scale, executed by a clever 
and skilful artist, who, not caring 
about his reputation, desires to pro- 
duce as many works, and succeed in 
getting money by quantity rather than 
quality—a ruinous proceeding, we 
need hardly say, and for confirmation, 
have only to point to the greater nwm- 
ber of pictures on the walls of this very 
exhibition, as being painted by men 
who have pursued the same course ; 
and to show what the result is, we 
need only look.at the reputation of 
the Boddington School, the O’Con- 
nors, the Shayers, the Williamses, the 
Jutsums, Percys, Gilberts, &c., most 
of whom are clever executants, but 
so poverty-stricken in invention, and 
so shameless of self-repetition, that 
= works are drugs in the art-mar- 

et. 

It is into such a style as this Mr. 
Lewis is rapidly falling ; his cottage- 
door scenes will soon pall upon the 
public, and they will cease to feel in- 
terested in his women tossing up 
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habies, if such appear year after year 
with little variation. How can aman 
honestly do ten pictures of large size 
in a year? 

e come now to the picture of a 
very clever Irish artist, Mr. J. A. Fitz- 
gerald, (287), “The Lost Friend.” It 
was a quaint and rather poetical idea 
of this painter’s to put a dead robin ly- 
ing on the grass, surrounded by flower- 
spirits, each in the pretty robings of his 
appropriate blossom. A fuchsia looks 
down mournfully on his dead friend: 
though, 7 the way, we do not exactly 
see in what capacity, or on what 
ground, arobin redbreast can be called 
the particular friend of the fuchsia, or 
indeed of any other flower ; however, 
admitting ourselves as dull and pro- 
saic, we will accept Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
hypothetical notion, and take him on 
the fancy he has displayed in working 
it out. The queen of the blossoms, 
convolaria, habited in a soft, misty 
light, like that about a pearl, sits 
above, mournfully regarding the bird; 
other spirits are occupied in the same 
way ; and there is a clever and fanci- 
ful idea shown in putting the fairies— 
some of them at least—into the brown 
cranes, and dry rattling husk of their 
seed time, looking with dolour at the 
dead one, presaging mortality by the 
same fate. Thereis a melancholy old 
bloom looking on at the front, with 
his hands in his pockets, and long, 
star-like appendages to his helmet. 
A little sweetness and brilliancy of 
colour would greatly improve this 
pretty little eer 

By Mr. J. D. Watson are three pic- 
tures which merit notice, Ist, (126), 
“A Village Smithy,” a young smith 
beating hot iron onan anvil. The 
effect of the light and tone of colour 
is capitally rendered, and the figure 
designed with spirit; 2nd, (195) 
“Raven Craggs, Morecombe Bay,” 
some rock-ruins on the sea shore, 
treated with breadth and depth of tone 
and good colour; 3rd, (389), a charm- 
ing little scene, which, indeed, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
very best in the whole room, falling 
short of great excellence only through 
a certain green darkness, which mars 


the colour and gives a gloomy look to 
the picture. This work is styled “The 
New Toy;” is an interior; a girl shows 
a skipping-jack toy to a child, who, 


seated on a hoy’s knee, looks delighted. 
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The composition of this little work is 
capital; that of the boy and the baby 
peculiarly so. The expressions are 
pretty and faithful beyond the aver- 
age of such pictures ; that of patron- 
age given to the girl with the toy is 
remarkably good. 

Mr. W. J. Webbe has found a new 
subject in painting a luckless negro 
who, having run away from his mas- 
ter, has been caught and caged ina 

rison cell, over the door of which he 
is endeavouring to thrust his face, 
showing tous a look of pathos-moving 
quaintness and mute complaint that 
speaks well for the ability of the art- 
ist. Outside the door, and to the 
front of the picture, are two huge 
bloodhounds, onesnufling,with asulky 
look, a red rag thrown down on the 
floor; the other, reposing. There is 
considerable truth of painting observ- 
able throughout this picture, notwith- 
standing some extravagancies of co- 
lour, especially discernible in the 
stones by the side of the door, which 
are a preposterous blue. 

We have reserved Mr. Lauder’s 
pictures to the last, because their pre- 
tension is greatest and their offence 
of the highest magnitude against all 
feelings of good taste and require- 
ments of good art. There are seven 
of them; but three must suffice to 
characterize the painter's style as one 
peculiarly repulsive to those who look 
upon art as a vehicle of thought that 
can only exist as a vehiclethrough the 
loyal imitations of nature. Why Mr. 
Lauder, who is no tyro, and writes 
five initialsafter his name, should per- 
sist in such a style as that he has 
adopted for some years, it is difficult 
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to say. His tonesare so opaque, and 
yet smeary, that they appear to be 
painted with treacle. His colour is 
livid, extravagant, and meretriciously 
false. There is not one single inch in 
his numerous pictures which is fin- 
ished, either in drawing, texture, 
light and shade, or colour ; there is 
not a piece of drapery in the garments 
of any of hisnumerous figures that has 
been honestly studied and thought- 
fully wrought out. Infinitely worse 
than all this, Mr. Lauder’s designs 
are both vulgar and commonplace, 
his expressions utterly false, to the 
extent of representing the Redeemer 
with livid eyes and hollow-flushed 
cheeks. The vulgarity and preten- 
sion of these pictures is such that 
we cannot employ too strong terms 
in condemning them. ‘Take (No. 
232), “The Breaking of Bread.” 
“And He took bread, and gave 
thanks, and broke it,” a figure pre- 
sumed to be that of the Redeemer, 
but this has the head of a coarse per- 
son, with inflamed eyelids, turbid 
skin, swollen lips, and puffy cheeks, 
a scanty moustache over the mouth, 
and a meagre beard below! All those 
characteristic qualities of chastity, 
dignity, physical beauty, sorrow, in- 
tellect, paetientin, and grace of super- 
human perfectness, are absent from 
this vile picture. The design is sickly, 
sentimental, and tame—far, indeed, 
from that pathetic elevation required 
by the subject. To describe the pro- 
duction in brief terms, let us say that 
it is in the style of a cheap altar- 
piece; the sentiment and the execution 
are meretricious, not to be lightly for- 
given when applied to such a theme. 
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It is John Stuart Mill who has said 
that a lesson has been given to man- 
kind in every age, and always disre- 
garded— namely, that speculative 
philosophy, which to the superficial 
observer appears a thing so remote 
from the business of life and the out- 
ward interests of men, is in reality 
the thing on earth which most in- 
fluences them, and in the long run 
overbears every other influence, save 
those which it must itself obey. By 
reverting to this principle Jeremy 
Bentham worked a revolution in the 
domain of jurisprudence; and the 
volume which Dr. Heron has just 
given to the world may be considered 
as designed to illustrate the lesson. 
It is in fact an attempt to show, by 
a comprehensive summary and ana- 
lysis of the labours of jurists from 
the earliest times to the present, 
that certain definite, or at least de- 
finable, philosophic truths lurk be- 
neath the various theories which have 
been advanced from time to time in 
the science of law, often imperfectly 
understood by the theorists them- 
selves, sometimes wholly overlooked, 
but inducing, nevertheless, an ap- 
proximation from age to age to that 
perfection which it ought to be the 
object of all science to attain, although 
probably, as influencing the affairs of 
men, it will be realized only in the 
Utopia of an ever-receding future. 
Dr. Heron does not claim for him- 
self what is not his due. “A great 
portion of the book is a compilation :” 
such are his words at the outset. 
This frank avowal, while it does credit 
to the author’s candour, is very far 
from detracting from the value of his 
book. The opinions of no one man 
can, in a science such as that of law. 
be of equal account with the collected 
wisdom of those who have at various 
times applied themselves to the study. 
Judicious condensation is the utmost 
that can be effected—but to accom- 
plish this how much is required! Ex- 
tensive reading, sound judgment, mi- 
nute accuracy. It is not easy duly 
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to estimate the amount of labour the 
preparation of this work must have 
involved; and we congratulate Dr. 
Heron on having added his name to 
the list of those alumni of our Uni- 
versity, who have begun of late years 
to take so creditable a place in the 
higher branches of the scientificlitera- 
ture of the empire. To attempt a 
resumé of the treatise would be out 
of the question : to epitomize an epi- 
tome is absurd. But certain topics 
seem to ess & more practical and 
perceptible interest than others, and 
accordingly selection, rather than ab- 
straction, will be our aim. 

It is a serious mistake to suppose 
that the science of law is so purely 
technical that the study should be 
confined to those who make. it a pro- 
fession. Of all the liberal sciences it 
is that, perhaps, in which the com- 
munity at large have the deepest and 
most personal interest, there being no 
member of society who is not almost 
daily brought, in one way or another, 
in contact with it. So long as a man 
remains ignorant on the subject, he 
accepts it as a portion of the social eco- 
nomy—generally obstructive, though 
occasionally convenient; and is per- 
fectly satisfied if he can now and then 
detect a flaw or two in the machine 
which seems 80 cumbrous, so expen- 
sive, and in the main, so superfiuous. 
As soon as he looks a little closer, 
however, he will scarcely fail to dis- 
cover with what exquisite subtlety, 
and with what profound wisdom, that 
machine has been constructed, He 
recognises adaptation, purpose, prin- 
ciple. He traces its varied working 
to one motive power, and discovers at 
the same time that he and his objec- 
tions are actually whirled along the 
rails of civilized life by the very ma- 
chine he has been criticising, with a 
smoothness and celerity which alone 
had rendered him unconscious of the 
motion. 

Apart from technicalities, the study 
of law, and of the laws of our own coun- 
try in particular, ought to be made an 
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essential element of liberal education. 
People are apt to regard and value 
privileges of every kind in proportion 
as they are exclusive... A man is more 
likely to pride himself on being free 
when he finds himself among slaves, 
than when every one about him is, or 
seems to be, as free as himself. The 
impartiality and pervading spirit of 
the law are among the causes of its 
being so imperfectly recognised as a 
blessing. But a little examination 
will show what it ae is. Such as 
our system of jurisprudence is—whe- 
ther it appear absurdly simple or 
hopelessly complicated—whether it is 
viewed as a fortuitous jumble of old 
customs and conflicting statutes, or a 
craftily-constructed net to catch gulls 
in—such it has been elaborated by 
the wisdom of a thousand years, un- 
ceasingly (if sometimes unconsciously) 
occupied upon the solution of the 
problem—the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. The perfection 
of the system, then, ought not to 
constitute an objection to its exami- 
nation ; and there is this personal 
reason for making it a matter of study, 
that we are most of us liable to be 
called upon, at some period or other 
of our lives, to exercise the privilege 
of choosing delegates who are to be 
invested with the power of making 
or unmaking the laws by which the 
system is expanded or modified, and 
have therefore the inducement of self- 
interest to make ourselves, to a cer- 
tain extent, acquainted with the bear- 
ing of the measures which may come 
to be submitted to their consideration 
upon the well-being of the commu- 
nity. Not that mere interested mo- 
tives ought to be necessary to lead the 
mind to the fountains of justice. The 
well should be sought for its own sake; 
and nobody can glance over the pages 
of the volume before us, and trace, 
with the author, the gradual and mag- 
nificent development of the body of 
jurisprudence, from the original and 
isolated labours of leading minds in 
every country and at every period of 
the history of the civilized world, 
without feeling that those streams 
which flow past the cottage door, and 
help to turn the humblest wheel in 
the social community at the present 
day, have their origin in sublime as 
well as remote altitudes, and are fed 
from eternal sources. 

Dr. Heron’s First Book is occupied 
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with the Principles of Jurisprudence. 
The introductory chapters treat of the 
social sciences, ethics in relation to 
jurisprudence, and political economy ; 
after which are discussed the limits, 
definitions, distinctive field, and divi- 
sions of the science, with its bearing 
on politics, taxation, and education. 
In the Second Book the Political Phi- 
losophy of the Greeks is traced in the 
systems of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle ; and Roman law and jurispru- 
dence are carried forward from their 
remote sources to their culmination 
in the Institutes of Justinian, from 
whence they have entered into the 
British code as the groundwork of the 
Civil Law. 

The historical method gives place 
in the Third Book to the biographi- 
cal, which is retained, with a few in- 
terruptions, to the end. Here the 
subject is taken up from the revival 
of learning in Europe, and carried 
forward to the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century, when Bacon ap- 
pears upon the scene, and a new era 
opens for this as well as for all the 
rest of the sciences. The Fourth and 
Fifth Books are occupied with notices 
of the works of the principal Jurists 
in England, France, Italy, and Ger- 
many during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; and the Sixth 
and concluding Book brings down the 
subject to the present time, with spe- 
cial reference to the labours and dis- 
coveries of Jeremy Bentham and 
Savigny. 

Everybody who looks at a subject 
in a philosophical aspect naturally 
turns to Bacon, and endeavours to 
ascertain what laws that great philo- 
sopher has laid down for his guid- 
ance in that peculiar province of the 
great realm of science he is exploring. 
“The few and fragmentary works on 
Jurisprudence” Bacon has left behind 
him are quite enough to make us 
regret that we have not more. They 
are extremely well epitomized here, 
though the author owes much to Mr. 
Lewes’ labours. Nothing can be more 
true than the assertion that ‘“‘ Lord 
Bacon unquestionably was the first in 
modern times who conceived a true 
idea of the science of Jurisprudence.” 
It is, perhaps, not quite so indisputable 
that he was “the discoverer of the 
inductive method.” Mr. MacMahon, 
in his very learned and able treatise 
upon Metaphysics, in its reference to 
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Revealed Religion, which has just ap- 
peared, while reminding us of the con- 
troversy that formerly prevailed, as to 
whether the merit of originality in the 
experimental method-was not rather 
to be awarded to Campanella, suggests 
a far earlier date for the discovery. 
He points to Thales, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, and ata later period, Sextus 
Empiricus; and asserts that Bacon 
himself, in his criticism on Aristotle, 
yields the point of priority to the 
ancients, claiming no further merit 
than that of reviving their system. 
Indeed, our author himself speaks of 
inductive investigation as the com- 
mon method of “the Athenian Veru- 
lam and the British Plato.” Be this 
as it may, however, practically, and 
as influencing the progress of know- 
ledge, Bacon stands at the head of 
the great school which has achieved 
the wonders of modern science. 


‘The juridical tracts which he has 
left, namely, the proposal to King James 
of a digest to be made of the laws of 
England, and the proposal for amending 
the laws of England, and the Tractatus 
de Fontibus Juris, are mainly con- 
cerned about the laws of procedure ;—or 
those laws which Bentham terms ad- 
jective, in contradistinction to the sub- 
stantive laws, whose execution they ac- 
complish. In these certainly Bacon 
lays down the principles of codification, 
which, long neglected by the technical 
lawyers of England, at length were cul- 
tivated with minutest accuracy by Ben- 
tham, and in the present century began 
to be applied to our criminal law by Sir 
Robert Peel.’ 


These principles of codification na- 
turally begin to operate at a late 
stage of legislation in a State. Al- 
though it is quite true, that whilst 
a nation is rapidly progressing in 
wealth, knowledge, and civilization, 
it may be nearly impossible to codify 
the laws, because, while preparations 
are making for a digest, the natural 
progress of legislation has outstripped 
the legislators, it is too much, per- 
haps, to conclude, from the single 
fact of the consolidation of the Ro- 
man Law under Justinian having 
marked the point where its develop- 
ment ceased, that when a complete 
code of laws is possible for a nation, 
its progress must have been arrested ; 
the induction from an isolated instance 
is certainly not Baconian; for al- 
though the Code Napoléon is adduced 
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as another example in proof of the 
proposition, it yet remains to be seen 
whether the French civilization or 
legal system is, in point of fact, at a 
stand-still. That, as a general rule, 
variations continue to be nece = 
admitted. “The rights of the differ- 
ent classes of society are continually 
changing ;” and no sagacity can fore- 
see the contingencies for which new 
provisions will have to be made. Is 
there any thing in a code which pre- 
cludes the possibility of modification ? 
No doubt, its integrity is affected by 
every change; and in time, perhaps, 
a repetition of the process of codi- 
fication might be called for; but, 
meanwhile, its benefits will not be 
the less influentially operative, and 
the second process would be as 
nothing in point of difficulty com- 
pared with the first. That there is 
some danger in codification may be 
admitted. Definitions may define too 
much. Errors may be authoritatively 
perpetuated. Advancement may be 
retarded. The question seems to be, 
is the danger of constructing a code 
greater than that of leaving it uncon- 
structed? . Perhaps, indeed, it is not 
an abstract question at all. What 
we ought really to consider may be 
whether, at some particular period in 
the history of some particular nation, 
a time has arrived at which codifica- 
tion may be adopted with advantage, 
that is, whether the laws are ripe for 
being classed scientifically, so that 
the community shall derive greater 
benefit from the digested but rigid 
code than from the undigested but 
elastic materials. That that time 
must be the era of culmination in 
the history of a nation Dr. Heron 
seems, as has been already remarked, 
to take for granted. On this point 
his language is decided. ‘‘ The codi- 
fication of law is impossible,” he says, 
“until the development of the society 
and the law has been arrested.” Yet 
Bacon does not touch upon this diffi- 
culty, when he lays it down as a 
maxim that-— 

‘* If laws accumulated upon laws swell 
into such vast volumes, or labour under 
such confusion, that it is expedient to 
revise them anew into a sound and 
working body, a digest of the laws 
ought to be compiled in preference to 
any other work.” 


On the contrary, he seems to con- 
sider it as belonging more properly 
7 
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to periods of progression to undertake 
the labour— 


**It were to be wished that the in- 
stauratioi of laws of this kind were 
undertaken in those times which in 
learning and the knowledge of things 
excel thé more aricient, whose acts and 
works they retrace—which fell out other- 
wise in the work of Justinian. For it is 
an unfortunate thing when the works of 
the ancients are mutilated, and recom- 
pied by the judgment and choice of a 
ess wise and learned age.” 


Leibnitz, indeed, proposed a task 
of moré vast proportions than any 
othet—that of recasting the whole 
body of the civil law. He proposed 
’ a hiniself. It is needless to say 

that it never was completed. Ger- 
mhany has not perfected it yet. But 
Jurists owe a vast debt to the philo- 
sopher of Leipsic for his contributions 
towards the elucidation of the laws 
of nations ; and he founded a school 
which has produced a revolution in 
the studies of Germany by ee 
the philosophical systems which h 
prevailed up to his time into one 
whole. His rules, too, are of uni- 
versal adaptation ; and in his letter 
tb 4 friend—“ De Nevis et Emenda- 
tione Jurisprudentie Romane,”—in 
which he states the principal errors 
of the ne ~ pro- 
poses & plan for bringing under one 
tabular form all universal’ rules, from 
the combination of which all questions 
could be decided. 

It is Jeremy Bentham, however, 
who unquestionably, more than any 
one else, has applied the principles of 
écierice to the study of humian laws, 
and tatight matkind fearlessly to 
scrutinize éxisting institutions, tradi- 
tionally venerated though built on the 
sands of shifting é jency, with a 
view to their reconstruction upon the 
solid basis of nature and truth. Two 
simplé objects, he held, should be pro- 
posed in a book of Jurisprudence : 

rst, to ascertain What the law is ; 
secondly, to ascertain what it ought 
to be. Under the latter head the 
Work would be occupied with cen- 
sorial jurisprudence ; would treat of 
the att of legislation. Next in order 
Would cothe those rules which, in his 
Getieral View of a Complete Code of 
Laws, hé lays down for the guidance 
of legislators in applying themselves 
s collifiedtion. Of these he gives 

ve — 
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‘* First—That portion of the laws 
which most clearly bears the impression 
of the will of the legislator ought to pre- 
cede those portions in which his will is 
shown indirectly. And for that reason 
the Penal Code ought to precede the 
Civil Code; because in the Penal Code 
the legislator exhibits himself to every 
individual—he permits, he commands, 
he prohibits, he traces for every one the 
rules of his conduct. Secondly—The 
laws which most directly promote the 
chief ends of society ought to pre- 
cede those the utility of which, how 
great soever, is not so clearly evident, 
Thirdly—The subjects which are most 
easily understood should precede those 
of which the conceptionis less easy ; for 
example in the Penal Code, the laws 
which protect the person, as the clearest 
of all, ought to precede those which pro- 
tect property. After these may neces- 
sarily be placed those which concern re- 

utation and those which relate to the 

egal condition of individuals. Fourthly 
—If in speaking of two objects, the first 
may be spoken of without referring to the 
second, and on the contrary the know- 
ledge of the second supposes a know- 
ledge of the first, it is right on this ac- 
count to give priority to the first; thus 
in the Penal Code offences against in- 
dividuals should be placed before of- 
fences against the public, and offences 
against the person before offences against 
the reputation. Fifthly—Those laws, 
the organization of which is complete, 
that is to say which possess every thing 
necessary to give them effect and to put 
them in execution, ought. to precede 
those of which the organization is neves- 
sarily defective.” 


In — out the strict system 
which he had ascertained to be the 
true one, the danger was plain of his 
making it impracticably rigid: 

“Bentham was of opinion that it would 
be necessary to forbid the introduction 
of all unwritten law. But the historical 
examples of what occurred after the 
completion of the Codes of Justinian 
and Napoleon show that inevitably law 
changes with the face of society, and 
judges must decide on the new cases as 
they arise.” 


It seems, indeed, to follow from 
what we find laid down in this work 
on the authority of the most compe- 
tent judges, that on the one hand, 
codification is a labour which ought 
to be undertaken at some period or 
another of the legislative history of a 
commonwealth ; and on the other, 
that the law is continually out-grow- 
ing the time and its own previous di- 
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ame, causitig the necessity of a 
periodical recurrence to the same pro- 
cess, so as to gather the intermediate 
harvests itito the granary of the na- 
tional code. 

Everybody knows what Sir Robert 
Peel’s ideas were upon this subject ; 
and what portion of his ideas he was 
enabled to carry out into practice. 
Confined as is the field on which the 
ptinciple has been tested, it is suffi- 
ciently extensive to exhibit the advan- 
tages of having cultivated it ; and it 
is to be hoped that no visionary ap- 
prehension of some forcible repression 
of improvement or refusal of adapta- 
tion to varying circumstances may 
check the efforts of jurists and states- 
men to systematize the remaining 
wilderness, arid reduce the whole do- 
main to astate of ordet worthy of 
its vast scope and importance. 

In the historical survey of the 
tenures of modern Europe, especially 
in considering the determination of 
the feudal system in France and Prus- 
sia, as connected with the abolition 
of primogeniture, peasant-proprietor- 
ship, and the subdivision of the land, 
a topic is suggested which is of para- 
mount interest to us in this country. 
We allude to the question of tenant- 
right. The subject is calculated to 
engage the attention of the jurist, as 
being the latest development of the 
law of property —— toland. On 
this subject Dr. Heron observes : 

‘+ Tt is one of the principal advantages 
to be gained from the study of sociology 
that questions formerly termed politica 
are brought within the doniain of philo- 
sophical inquiry, and subjected to the 
same inductive processes by which such 
great results have been obtained in the 
physical seiences.” 


Here Dr. Heron has entered upon 
a question which has unfortunately 
assumed in this country a political as- 
pect, and thereby become a difficult 
one for.a jurist to deal with, without 
incurting the suspicion of being ac- 
tuated by other motives than a mere 
sense of justice. Without pledging 
ourselves to the author's prineiples, we 
feel bound to say that he has dealt with 
the subject in a fair and philosophical 
spirit, 80 that we are ready to repose 
confidence in his statements as facts, 
and listen to his arguments as logic, 
uheinbarrassed by the eternal arriére- 
pensée which 80 often, under such cir- 
cutiistances, drives one back upon party 
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and creed in sheer self-defence. The 
history of the question is gone into at 
length. At the very outset, the case 
of our country is put openly and 
strongly : 

“In the British Islands the civiliza- 
tion of the middle and higher classes of 
society is unparalleled. We have a re- 
presentative government, public liberty, 
wealth, knowledge, and the utmost faci- 
lity of communication. But there isa 
blot upon this prosperity. That We ma 
not speak of thé paupetism of England, 
the agticultural vee of Ireland 
are worse clothed, worse lodged; worse 
fed, than any in Europe. In Ireland 
the recovéety of the legal debt of tent 
alone is resisted by violerice. Tlie stritg- 
gle for the possession of the land alotie, 
of all property, causes bloodshed. The 
laws, then, which regulate the transfer 
and the cultivation of the land, are ttiost 
important for us to study and reform.” 


The original titles to property are 
oceupancy and labour. Yeu 
be AF ed upon things already pos- 
sessed by the labourer, or upon things 
belonging to another. But the ques- 
tion arises, if any otie has applied his 
labour to a thing which belongs to 
another, with the tacit consent of the 
owner, and without having been re- 
munerated for his labour by theown- 
er, to whom ought the increased va- 
lue of the property to belong? “This,” 
says Dr. Heron, “is the entire Tenant 
Right Question.” 
ter a detailed historical survey of 

the law of real property, in which 
the principal cases in England and 
Ireland referring to the subject are 
cited, the question of Landed Improve- 
ments is discussed, as it is regulated 
by the English law, subject to sueh 
exceptions as have been grafted upon 
it by enlightened judges, and by the 
customs which naturally arise. The 
Civil Law relating to the same sub- 
ject has formed the groundwork of 
the law of Scotland in reference to 
Tenants’ Improvements, The equit- 
able rules on which it is based, Dr. 
Heron applies practically :— 

“Tf the tetiatit faritiers,” hé says, 
“ holding by leases in the United Kifg- 
dom, who suffered by the great failure 
of the potato in 1846-1847, were living 
under the Civil Law, they would have 
been entitled to demand an abatettent 
of their rent. and enforce that detiand 
in a court of justice. This principle of 
course applies only to the years of failure, 
and has no reference to futtite contracts 
or futtire tenancies.” 
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A glance at the law of lien brings 
out one of the few suggestions which 
the author has allowed himself to 
hazard in the course of his work. It 
would have been scarcely possible to 
have passed over the subject without 
an expression of opinion. “Conve- 
nience of commerce and natural jus- 
tice” —the words are Lord Mansfield’s 
—“are on the side of liens.” 


**T would, therefore, propose,” says 
Dr. Heron, ‘‘that the doctrine of lien 
ought to be extended to the case of a 
tenant improving his land; and that he 
ought to be permitted to retain the land 
so improved, until he be eitherreimbursed 
in money, or by perception of the profits 
of the land. 

**A lien, so distinguished from a 
pledge, can generally be retained only as 
a security for the debt due, and, with a 
very few exceptions, cannot be sold or 
relinquished for a moment without a 
waiver of the right possessed. It is 
necessary to allude to this principle in 
reference to the present question. The 
tenant may be anxious to remove, and 
employ his labour and capital elsewhere. 
I do not see any valid objection to his 
being permitted to sell or deal with it 
like any other species of property.” 


During the progress of civilization 
different classes are successively eman- 
cipated, and legal protection is given 
to the fruits of their industry. In 
all nations this has been the case— 
in our own amongst the number. 
Throughout Europe, until the Chris- 
tian religion abolished slavery, the 
masses of the population were ee 
in wretchedness, “worse even than 
that of the South and West of Ireland 
at the present day”—yet even in this 
state the inherent tendency to freedom 
is developed. 


‘*'The master found it impossible to 
deprive his slave of the whole fruits of 
his toil. He secreted a portion, which 
finally became legally his own, under 
the name of peculium in the civil law. 
In the next stage the slave becomes a 
serf, a villein labouring his lord’s de- 
mesne, giving him the greater portion 
of his labour, and liable to the uncertain 
feudal services. The cultivators next 
cease to be adscripti glebe ; but the feu- 
dal services still continue uncertain. 
Finally, a fixed money rent is adopted. 
However, the tenant-cultivator is not 

et completely free; for the fruits of his 
abour expended on the land are not yet 
completely his own. But the right of 
labour to confer property in all other 
cases being acknowledged, why should it 
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be denied only in the case of the tenant 
of land? It may be hoped, therefore, 
that in the absence of political or social 
reasons to the contrary, this extension 
of the great principle of PRoPERTY, one 
of the original bases of society and civi- 
lization, will speedily be adopted. 
Throughout all free countries persons 
are now permitted, with few exceptions, 
to devote themselves to whatever pur- 
suits in life they please, and to enjoy in 
the fullest manner the fruits of industry. 
Property is by degrees being emanci- 
pated from every political element. The 
property of man in men has been abol- 
ished by those states the farthest ad- 
vanced in civilization. Monopolies of 
all kinds are disappearing. The freedom 
of commerce, and the freedom of labour 
are at last recognised in most instances. 
It remains for society to emancipate the 
labour of the cultivators now personally 
free, and by simply vesting in them the 
property in the result of their labours, 
to permit their willing industry to be 
expended on the land. Beholdthe man 
who rents his acres without security for 
the fruits of his industry. His cabin is 
only half thatched; his fields are slo- 
venly ; whatever money he has is hid; 
it is not freely expended on the soil, for 
there is no certainty that he can reap 
the fruits of it. He is clothed in rags; 
he dare not even appear prosperous, lest 
the rent be raised. On the other hand, 
behold the peasant who has the con- 
sciousness of security protected by the 
law. This indefatigable worker waters 
the earth with the sweat of his brow, 
and obtains by labour the pacific con- 
quest of the soil. He takes from the 
hours of the day all that human strength 
can give to industry; and the kindly 
earth repays his labour with interest. 
Civilized society would gain much, if 
those peasants who now have their la- 
bour only partially free, were enriched 
by that consciousness of property which 
security for its fruits would give them. 
Thus arriving into the ranks of property, 
they would be in all things more wortliy 
citizens of a free community. Soldiers 
of agriculture, let them become the best 
guardians of public order. In England, 
the most advanced nation in the world, 
there ought to be the best institutions 
for all. A wealthy landed aristocracy. 
a learned, laborious, and a commercial 
middle class, ought to be combined with 
an independent and prosperous pea- 
santry, such as are found amongst the 
vine-dressers of Vevay, and the hardy 
mountaineers of Fribourg and Berne.” 


The head of taxation leads to a dis- 
cussion which bears upon the present 
day. Weare not quite prepared to 
go the length of the author in assert- 
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ing that taxes on articles which are 
useful are necessarily indefensible. 
He calls the tax upon soap a tax upon 
cleanliness. But is tea or sugar less 
essential to the health and well-being 
of the community than soap? What 
could be substituted for these articles, 
on which the comfort and sustenance 
of the middle and lower classes so 
much depend.? No doubt, in strict- 
ness, a tax upon soap is a tax upon 
cleanliness; but, assuming that taxes 
must be imposed, the inference that 
it is therefore bad is what we hesitate 
to acquiesce in. And hence we must 
refuse to admit the justice of the term 
“ barbarous,” as applied to the legis- 
lation to which the following passage 
alludes :— 


‘* A considerable portion of the public 
general taxation is raised in many coun- 
tries by taxes upon the instruments for 
the communication of knowledge. Thus 

per is taxed. The tax on paper is 
indefensible. It is now admitted by 
all reasonable men, that the poorer 
classes of the community ought to be 
educated. And, accordingly, the edu- 
cation of the people is increasing every 
day among the nations furthest ad- 
vanced in civilization —the United 
States, England, France, Prussia, Bel- 
gium. It was oncethe fashion to discuss 
whether Education ought to be extended 
to the People—whether the poor had 
capacity to be safe elements in institu- 
tions. 

*** Once we thought that education 

Was a luxury for the few ; 
That to give it to the many, 

Was to give it scope undue ; 
That ‘twas foolish to imagine 

It could be as free as air— 
Common as the glorious sunshine 

To the child of want and care : 
That the poor man, educated, 

Quarrelled with his toil anon ; 
Old opinions, rags and tatters, 

Get you gone !~-get you gone ! 

--MAckay, 

‘‘Tappily for the progress of man- 
kind, and the peace of the days wherein 
we live, such sentiments have almost 
vanished in these countries. The Uni- 
versities of England and Ireland have 
been gorgeously endowed, and the mid- 
dle classes of society principally enjoy 
their benefits. The magnificent educa- 
tional charities in England ennoble the 
country and character of Englishmen. 
We may reckon these amongst the pub- 
lic endowments for education, although 
many, if not most of them, are of pri- 
vate foundation. ‘They arose from for- 
tunes acquired in trade and bequeathed 
by private citizens, with that desire to 
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do good, that noble liberality and zeal 
for knowledge, which form some of the 
most prominent and best features in the 
English character. Of late years vast 
sums are annually voted by the English 
parliament for the purposes of National 
Education. At the same time the traces 
of former barbarism in matters of legis- 
lation remain. There are still heavy 
taxes upon the instruments which circu- 
late knowledge amongst the people. How 
absurd it is that the supreme legislative 
council of a free and enlightened nation 
should at the same time vote money fur 
education—and tax paper !” 


We find Dr. Heron laying down the 
proposition that taxes on justice are 
unjust and indefensibleupon the sound 
principle of juridical science. As an 
abstract proposition this may be true, 
though it would need a Benthain’s 

aradise to have the principle carried 
into full effect. But we cannot help 
thinking that as man and society are 
constituted, some little impediment in 
the way of litigation is by no means 
so manifestly injurious to the com- 
munity at large, or to the individuals 
of whom it is composed, as it is 
sometimes assumed to be. As it is, 
people are ready enough to plunge 
into litigation in spite of all the draw- 
backs. What frivolous and vexatious 
actions would there be if they could 
be prosecuted without the discour- 
agement of the official fee and of the 
lawyer’s honorarium! It is quite 
true that 


‘‘The duty of protecting property by 
means of just laws, promptly, uniformly, 
and impartially administered, is one of 
the strongest and most interesting of 
obligations on the part of government. 
Mr. Hume looked upon the whole appa- 
ratus of goverment as having ultimately 
no other object but the distribution of 
justice. Lord Brougham has ors 
cally expressed the same idea, when he 
said, that the end of the whole parapher- 
nalia of king, lords, commons, army, 
and navy, was to place twelve honest 
men in a jury-box.” 

Butthough this may be both graphic 
and true, it is not less true that society 
would be all the better if honest men 
could live without having to enter a 
jury-box at all. A jury-box pre-sup- 

injustice and contention. Tt 
ignores explanation, arbitration, ad- 
justment, compromise. It isnecessary, 
no doubt; but it is a necessary evil. 
A lawyer like Lord Brougham may 
constitute it the beau-ideal of his 
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dreams — the ahiinephes and the 
Christian will class it with the bride- 
well, the tread-mill, and the halter, in 
kind, though not in degree. Let us 
have honest men in our jury-boxes, 
by all means, so Jong a we must make 
use of them; but let us not forget 
that, if all men were honest, the jury- 
box would be what the owbliettes of 
the middle ages are now—objects of 
mingled curiosity and horror; and 
the paraphernalia of king, lords, and 
commons, if not dispensed with alto- 
gether, would have other objects of 
existence than the depositing of a 
dozen conscientious individuals in a 
wooden receptacle. 

Tt will not do to have it supposed 
that we could make light of Dr. 
Heron’slabours, even when they draw 
forth commentaries and_ criticisms 
such as the foregoing. Indeed, for 
the opinions expressed here and else- 
where in the volume, he cannot be 
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congidered jndiyidually responsible. 
He is the faithful interpreter of the 
thoughts of others, He has brought 
the abstruse theories and complicated 
arguments of a whole tribe of dry 
jurists within easy reach of the gene- 
ralstudent, and deserves our gratitude 
accordingly. He has done so, from 
the conyiction that it is of importance 
that it should be done. A man of 
science himself, he knows its use, 
which is “to teach clever men to do 
rapidly what ages could with difficulty 
accomplish by the involuntary action 
of mankind.” And he hasaccomplished 
a work which has brought within the 
domain of science, and thus rendered 
subservient to the uses of man, a mass 
of learning lying comparatively inac- 
cessible and useless, because dispersed 
through the body of jurisprudential 
literature from the earliest period of 
the history of civilized man to the 
present day. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


I. 
qerits path between th’ autumnal woods, 
here the pines breath’d an echo of far floods, 
Led to a bank from which the ripe fern shook 
Its speckled plumage o’er the winding brook. 
T sate and list’ned in a sunny nook, 
While at my feet the dead-ripe apple fell, 
Lifting mine eyes from off an olden book 
To wait each cadence of the clear sheep-bell, 
That dropp’d in rills of music down the sombre dell. 


Il. 
Around me fel] th’ unutterable rest 
Of sunset, as beside the monarch’s bed 
Soft ev’ ning wept, and on her own pure breast 
Pillow'’d ’mid rosy light his dying head. 
A solitary blackbird, while day fled, 
Sounded his golden whistle from the thorn, 
Her thin white arms the ghost-like mist outspread, 
The nut-brown partridge whirr’d along the corn, 
While peep’d above the trees the young moon’s iy ry horn. 


III. 


I sate and list’ned ; for such mystie scene 
Of earthly rest I ne’er had dreamt before 


And mue 


I marvell’d if what here had been, 


Should lure us back, when on the far-off shore. 
If led by angpe from the pearly door, 


We should 
The same, a 


ight upon this earth made new, 
not the same we loy’d of yore, 


Stamp’d with the signet of its God anew, 
When mortal sin and grief had past for aye from yiew. 
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IV. 

Tn some such nook I pray’d my home might be, 

With all I ever lov’d in olden time ; 

Dwelling in love, a sinless company, 

Among such scenes to build a nobler rhyme, 

To tune the viewless wires to strains sublime ! 

O! blessed rest, to cease not day or night, 

That wondrous song, while th’ everlasting chime 

Pealing across each vale and gleamy height, 
Proclaims th’ Eternal Sabbath of the realms of light. 


v. 

There, then, perchance, some face I once did love 

And lose amid the restlessness of earth, 

With the soft pleading glances of a dove, 

= whisper of the angels’ sinless mirth, 

Unfold the drama of this human birth, 

Its wayward longings, passionate regrets, 

Impatient snatchings at imagin’d worth— 

And the vast heap of Heaven’s forgotten debts— 
God! may we meet where no tear falls, joy never sets. 


VI. 
It will not matter then who lovd in vain, 
Who for the wrong love cast away the true ; 
How each man wrought his robe of scorching pain 
Seeking the phantom bliss he never knew— 
It will not matter—if among the few 
We and our own sit by the crystal stream, 
And watch our fitful life rise to our view, 
Peopled with idol-shapes, a ghastly dream, 
When Truth’s eternal mountains grandly round us gleam. 
VII. 
Who has not mark’d upon some careworn face 
The mem’ry of a better earlier day, 
Something divine which sin might not efface, 
A shred of beauty which would not decay 1 
Who has not long’d to win such soul to ray, 
To charm across those features stern and wi 
( Where, like the li htning, stormy passions play, ) 
The touching love-look of the little child, 
Ere home had lost its light, or guilt the soul defil’d? 


VIII. 
Or hast thou pac’d within some ruin’d fane, 
Where at thy feet the saintly dead have slept, 
And the night-wind awoke such touching pain, 
As if an angel in the moonlight wept— 
While the true ivy roun: the cloister crept, 
Ling’ring to prove that Nature still lov’d on, 
And o’er their grave a green memorial kept 
Of those her scholars who, long dead and gone, 
Taught Art the smile of Truth, and breath’d Life into stone. 


* 


‘o earth in all her ruin’d loveliness : 
The Lord forgives thy sin, thou shalt not die— 
Hope on amid thy shame and dreariness— 
Clasp His dear feet in thy strong love’s caress— 
He will not shrink from thy polluted touch— 
Weep o’er their toil-stains, wins them with each tress ; 
Soon o’er thy brow a glorious Hope shall flush, 
“Forgiven many sins, because she loved much.” ALAN Broprick. 


1x. 
i too, feel some such yearning wish to cry 
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FOUND AT SEA. 


SHorTLY after the lossof the steamer, 
Argus, on the Mull of Cantire, it be- 
came my duty to cross the channel 
which divides the island of Rathlin 
from the coast of Antrim. 

The storm, which had previously 
detained me, had scarcely subsided; 
the waves still rolled heavily in upon 
the wild iron shore, and the broken 
waters still leaped and flashed along 
the many perilous tideways. Had it 
been possible, I would gladly have 
deferred my return to the island ; 
but there was no alternative, urgent 
reasons compelled me, at least to at- 
tempt the passage. 

The spot I selected from which to 
sail, was then, and is probably still, 
a remote fishing place, surrounded 
with rugged cliffs, and protected from 
the full strokes of the Northern ocean 
by some scattered islets and rocks, 
perpetually streaming with white 
foam. 

Anxious to avail myself of a tem- 
porary calm, I pressed a strange-look- 
ing fisherman to undertake the voy- 
aye. At my suggestion, he engaged 
a boy to assist in managing the sails, 
and, as the evening began to close, 
we stepped the mast and bore out to 
sea. Mt first there was considerable 
risk amongst the broken waves and 
currents rushing through and over 
the rocks surrounding the — but, 
presently the open sea lay before us, 
and the full steady swell of the can- 
vas held fair and straight for thg 
opposite bay of the island. Never- 
theless, the sea continued labouring 
under us with deep convulsive waves, 
even to my experienced eyes, strangely 
abrupt and dark, considering the 
light still in the skies, and the com- 
parative tranquillity of the wind. As 
the boat flew on into the full current 
of the ebb tide, coming down the 
channel, this agitation became more 
singular and alarming, and I began 
to consider myself justified in desist- 
ing from the attempt, when each 
sluggish and almost perpendicular 
mass of water threatened to break 
upon us and overwhelm the boat. 

But a few minutes, and my inten- 


tions and plans received a startling 
interruption. 

I turned to consult the fisherman 
as to the weather, and our safest 
course. To my surprise, he had re- 
moved from the place he first oceu- 
pied on the afterthwart, and was 
standing beside the mast to the lee- 
ward. I called him twice, as loudly 
as I was able, but he did not answer. 
He seemed to have fixed his eyes upon 
a distant island, seldom seen from the 
Irish coast, but which our position 
had made visible. The man seemed 
fascinated as by a spell. When the 
boat mounted or sank with the wave, 
he strained and struggled to keep the 
island in sight, and followed it till 
the last possible instant. 

Suddenly, the morose look of the 
man when first we met upon theshore, 
and the recklessness of his manner 
when speaking of the probable risk 
of the voyage, pede tome. He 
must be insane. The peril of our 
situation had called forth a paroxysm 
of his malady. In such a craft, and 
place, I was at his mercy. I could 
not doubt that any attempt to con- 
trol him by force would inevitably 
overset the boat. It occurred to me, 
however, that he might be soothed by 
kind words. So I cried out, “Oh, 
never mind Ghea, like a good fellow, 
Pll take you there to-morrow, if you'll 
be quiet till we get ashore.” 

If you have ever been confronted 
by a madman, you may perhaps fancy 
—whatI never can remember without 
horror—the fearful sight of that 
wretch, as he turned upon me. His 
bloodshot eyes glared with savage 
rage. His grey shaggy hair straggling 
over his convulsed features, and his 
hands tossed in horrible despair, as 
he cried—“I ken ita’; I ken it a’. 
Strange man! ye came to drag me to 
the doom, for yon bloody work. But 
I'll never fa’ into the hands o’ man’s 


justice. T'll dee noo, and ye shall 
sink alang wi’ me. Dee a’, a’ ta- 
gither.” 


Another instant and he would have 
fulfilled his threat. Leaping upon the 
gunwale he seized the mast, and with 
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fearful cries endeavoured to capsize 
the boat. It was anawful moment; 
hanging over the dark hollows of the 
sea, or horribly tottering upon the 
verge of the white hissing wave. I re- 
commended myself to God, and be- 
lieved I should never rise a living man 
from out the depth of the enormous 
wave just past. 

The madman repeated his wild ef- 
forts ; our fate was certain. When— 
suddenly there occurred one of those 
events which, however true,arescarcely 
credible. 

Right before the boat, about  half- 
way down the side of the approaching 
wave, there appeared the face and 
shoulders, as far as the bosom, of a 
beautiful woman ; one arm clasped 
across her breast bore the form and 
drapery of an infant, the other was 
stretched forth white and beautiful, 
as if to guard the infant from danger; 
while her large humid eyes seemed 
pleading with whatever form of peril 
was about to destroy them. Her long 
yellow hair lay half floating, half 
mingled with the crest of the wave, 
and her white garments partly clung 
closely to her person, partly drifted 
behind. The poor fisher boy, who 
had sat terrified during the struggles 
of the lunatic, now cast himself head- 
long into the bottom of the boat, 
praying and trembling. As for my- 
self, I also felt utterly unable to speak 
or act under the strange and sudden 
shock, and immediately when the luna- 
ticsaw the object, he became likea man 
paralyzed, his face assumed a look of 
utmost terror, and clasping his hands, 
with eyes wildly fixed, he cried, “O 
my leddy! my Teddy’! forgie me, for 
His sake. It was na me—TI was led 
intoit, forgie me, forgie me, my leddy.” 

While he spoke the form disap- 
peared under water, and the black 
surging wave rushed past. 

Kither the revulsion of feeling, or 
deadly purpose against his life, im- 
pelled the wretched man, but in a 
moment he was in the deep sea, 
scarcely struggling, apparently un- 
conscious of his danger. 

To drop the sail, seize the boat-hook, 
and keep him above water, was the 
work of a second ; presently we had 
him replaced in the bottom of the 
craft, with the precaution of strong 
lashing to the thwarts, lest another 
recurrence of his violenceshould renew 
our peril. 
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We found little difficulty in making 
our return to the port with our pri- 
soner. I lost no time in communicat- 
ing with a magistrate, taking care to 
give my suspicion that the body we 
had seen was somehow connected 
with some crime, of which I believed 
the prisoner either guilty or cognisant. 
He perfectly saeall with my view of 
the case. And after much persuasion, 
and many offers of reward, the wild 
superstitious fishermen were induced 
to begin a search for the corpse. 

Strongly they protested against the 
very idea of remuneration, the only 
reason they would admit, being “that 
naebody could fish the banks while a 
corpse was floating about them ; and 
that the sea would na, and could na, 
settle till it was delivered of its bur- 
den.” 

The search was full of very inter- 
esting and, to me, pathetic incidents. 
The wives and children of the great 
bronzed men accompanied them tothe 
boats, and the old women, standing 
out upon the projecting rocks, deli- 
vered cautions and prayers to the 
fishermen as they passed. Now, it 
was their fervent desire “that she 
should find her rest, God pity her!” 
Now, a shrill voice would remind a 

yassing boatman, “ Alick ! d’ye hear! 

Jinna take her in the boat, its no 
canny to carry aboard them frae 
whom the Lord has ta’en awa’ life!” 

And out upon the blue Atlantic, as 
the boats flew past each other, tack- 
ing to and fro, it was strange to find 
that the usual cheer and good-natured 
jest were silent and forgotten, and to 
observe the gloomy, sorrowful looks 
of the men as they gazed down into 
the sea and conversed in whispers 
about the dead body, which they pre- 
sumed was near. 

At last a signal announced the re- 
covery of the corpse, and the boats 
gathering from all quarters proceeded 
to arrange for its conveyance to the 
shore. The body of the infant which 
I had seen was not recovered, having 
probably been torn from the mother’s 
arms in the storm of the precedifig 
night. 

True to their traditions, the fisher- 
men would not receive the body into 
one of their boats, but wrapping a sail 
carefully around it, drew it after the 
leading boat to shore. The others fol- 
lowed in procession, with their dark 
sails over the melancholy sea, making 
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one of the strangest funerals I ever 
looked upon. 

By-and-by 8 rae of plow hair 
escaped from the sail and fr \ 
out upon the waves, The sight of it 
affected the rough, strong men, one 
and all, most deeply. om every 
eye the tears hemi ig and fast, and 
while some hardy fellow swept them 
off with his great brown hand, he 
would half excuse his weakness, say- 
a sirs, its hard to thole. 

ver saw the like out here. The 
puir mither, and where’s her win- 
some meart 

Upon the shore the people of the 
village were gathered, standing out 
upon the shelving rocks, knee deep in 
the foam, and the burst of real sorrow 
that rose from the crowd as the 
corpse was carried to the green, was, 
beyond measure, affecting. 

‘Rin and ca’ the rector, some 0’ 

e,” gruffly ordered the oldest of the 

hermen, who usually took great 
authority upon emergencies, and was 
now obeyed by some of the young 
men about him. 

Presently the rector of the parish 

peared among his kindly and hum- 
ihe flock, tears in his soft eyes, and 
his white head uncovered in the pre- 
sence of the dead. 

“We will bury her,” said he, “in 
our own chpsalgard, and prey God 
to comfort her friends and prepare 
us all whenever He shall call us.” 

I shall never forget that burial. 
The quaint, old church, with its little 
slated spire, and white tower and 
walls ; below, the evening sea rolling 
up its hoarse murmurs and blending 
with the voices of minister and peo- 
ple ; the great, stern headlands boldly 
profiled along the lofty coast; and 
the bold hills rising closely round the 
smoke of the not eat Village ; om 
simple poor people, with frequen 
oe a eeabial round the grave of 
one who had no other title to their re- 
gard than that she was a woman, a 
mother, and lost at sea! 

Immediately after the funeral I 
proceeded to my por and it was 
not until years after I heard the 
remainder of the narrative. 

For a time the circumstances of 
the oh of me jadi: semnaenent 4 
kno ough many advertisemen 
deossintiv of her person, had been 

blished. A child, whose clothes 

re the same initials, and was cer- 
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tainly hers, had drifted on shore, 
and been buried some fourteen miles 
further to the west. The fisherman 


far who had so nearly destroyed me 


maintained, after his arrest, a gloom. 

and obstinate silence ; nothing coulc 
induce him to give the least ex- 
planation of his conduct, or of the 
words he had used. hen, for 
want of evidence, he was discharg- 
ed, he returned to his former em- 
ployment and residence; but the 
fishermen and pensantry avoided him 
so carefully that his life was _per- 
fectly solitary. It was known, how- 
ever, that much of his time was 
spent over the grave of the lady 
whose murderer he was supposed to 
be, and that he frequently visited 
the grave of her child. At length a 
gentleman arrived at Camplay and 
requested permission to remove the 
body of her who proved to have been 
Mrs. M‘Clean, of Ghea, as he had 
previously removed the body of her 
child from its byrying-place. While 
availing himself of the permission 
readily granted, his workmen were 
disturbed by the sudden appearance 
of the lunatic fisherman. He had 
rushed from the grave of the child, 
which he had found empty, and en- 
deavoured by threats and violence to 
drive the people from the graveyard. 
Suspicion was again aroused ; he was 
more closely examined; and it ap- 
peared that he had been the servant 
of Mr. M‘Clean, of Ghea, who had 
discharged him for misconduct. In- 
fluenced by feelings of fierce revenge 
against his late master, he had cut 
loose from the shore a boat into 
which his young mistress had en- 
tered with her child, to wait the 
arrival of her husband. He had 
watched the boat carried away by 
one of the impetuous tides, and be- 
lieved himself a murderer, and re- 
venged. However, Mrs. M‘Clean was 
recovered from that danger, but a 
few months afterwards was lost with 
the many other victims who sank in 
the ill-fated Argus. 

It would seem that the bodies of 
the hapless mother and child had 
been conveyed by the currents into 
my path. . It is certain that the ex- 
traordinary circumstance I have faith- 
fully recorded was the means of say- 
ing me from a sudden and dreadful 

eath. 
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THE MARSHALS OF NAPOLEON THE GREAT. 


PART It. 


Anpre Massena (l’Enfant chéri 
de la Victoire), was born at Nice, 
March 6th, 1758, of respectable parent- 
age, but was early left an orphan, and 
received little education. He began 
life as a cabin-boy in a ship com- 
manded by a relative; but the sea 
was not to his taste, and at the age of 
seventeen he entered ag a private 
soldier in a Sardinian regiment in 
which an uncle was a captain. After 
fourteen years’ service he returned to 
his native town, having only attained 
the rank of asub-officer. The French 
Revolution threw wide open to him, 
as to so many others of his fellow- 
generals, the hitherto barred gates of 
promotion. He became general of 
division as early as 1793. ‘He served 
under Bonaparte in Italy, and after- 
wards in the first Austrian campaign, 
when hepenetrated within twenty-five 
leagues of the walls of Vienna. It 
was during this campaign that, owing 
to the very numerous victories he 
achieved, the soldiers gave him the 
title of ? Enfant chéri de la Victoire, 
which Bonaparte himself confirmed. 
In 1798 Masséna commanded in Switz- 
erland, under Jourdan, whom he suc- 
ceeded. He had enough to do to fight 
on the defensive until Bonaparte re- 
turned from Egypt. 
Masséna was yet a sort of Red Re- 
ublican, and would not vote for 
naj to be Consul for life, al- 
though in 1804 he became a Marshal 
of the Empire. In 1805 he was sent 
to command the army of Italy, and in 
the great campaign which ensued, 
gained undying laurels. From 1807 
to 1809 he fought against the Russians 
and the Germans. At Essling Bona- 
parte called him his “right arm, 
soon afterwards gave him the title of 
Duke of Rivoli, in memory of a battle 
where had behaved glori- 
ously. 
for 


In 1810 he was, unhappil 
imself, despatched to Foie, 
where he proved no match for the 


ever victorious Wellington, before 
whose matchless genius this “cherished 
ehild of Victory” shrank back in dis- 
may, defeated at every point, and 
temporarily ruined in reputation. 


Disgraced by his Peninsular dis- 
asters, Massena remained unemployed 
till 1814, when he was intrusted with 
the command of Provence. He did 
not hesitate to hoist the white flag 
when the downfall of Bonaparte was 
effected ; and, at any rate, he proved 
more consistent than many of his 
brother marshals, for he was faithful 
to the Bourbon dynasty during the 
Hundred Days, and henceforth, owing 
to intrigues and enemies, his occupa- 
tion was gone for ever. He died 
“more of chagrin than of sickness,” 
April 4th, 1817. 

Napoleon said-of him, “Masséna 
was of rare courage and remarkable 
tenacity. Excess of peril only in- 
creased his resources. Vanquished, 
he was always ready to recommence 
as though he had been the conqueror. 
He was a very superior man, who, in 
the midst of fire, possessed one of the 
qualities most essential to the general 
of an army —moral equilibrium, which 
apnenradt rn within him in the midst 
of danger.” 

Louis Nicolas Dayoust, born at 
Aunou, May 10th, 1770, was descended 
from a line of Burgundian gentry. 
He studied for the army, and was a 
fellow-pupil of Bonaparte at Paris. 
In 1787 he entered the army as a sub- 
lieutenant of cayalry, and in all . 
bability might have died in his bed 
some two score years subsequently 
with the title of a colonel, unknown 
beyond courtly and military cireles, 
had not the astounding Revolution 
intervened. In 1792 he wasageneral 
of brigade. He served in repeated 
campaigns with much distinction, and 
wasoneof the many very able generaks 
sent by the Dissstecy to t, where, 
at the famous battle of oath, 
he decided the fate of the day by a 
charge of cavalry which Degsaix 
affirmed to be the most beautiful and 
imposing feat of arms he had ever 
witnessed. On returning to France 
Davoust was named general of divi- 
sion, a rank he had formerly refused. 
Hemade the Italian campaign of 1800, 
was created a marshal in 1804,and in 
1805 fought at Ulum, Austerlitz, and 
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Jena, where he earned his title of 
Dukeof Auerstadt. In1807hefought 
at Eylauand Friedland. In the Aus- 
trian campaign of 1809 the title of 
Prince of Ecksniilh was conferred 
upon him on the field of battle; and 
after the victory of Wagram he was 
appointed Governor of Poland. He 
afterwards presided over the Govern- 
ing Commissionersestablished at Ham- 
burg. Whilst at this place his con- 
duct was abominably harsh, despotic, 
and cruel. To thisday his memory is 
held in abhorrence by the people of 
Hamburg and its vicinity. The 
“savage Davoust,’ the “ merciless 
Davoust,” the “tiger Davoust,”’ and 
similar epithets feebly expressed at 
the time the horror and hatred his 
really atrocious deeds of despotic tyr- 
anny and sanguinary vengeance ex- 
cited. Bad as was the reputation for 
remorseless acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, occasionally merited by several 
other of Napoleon’s marshals, not one 
of them ever incurred such deep de- 
testation as Davoust for his doings at 
Hamburg. 

In 1812 he commanded the first 
corps of the “grand army” for the in- 
vasion of Russia. We are told that 
during the retreat he “maintained a 
little order in the midst of great dis- 
order, encouraging the feeble remnants 
of his battalions, sustaining them by his 
presence, and always showing a great- 
ness of soul, an activity, and a courage, 
which are not the least of his titles of 


In 1813 he was again at Hamburg, 
endeavouring to assemble the army 
destined to act against Prussia, but 
overwhelming forces of the enemy 
drove him to bay, notwithstanding 
which he fought with dogged bravery, 
and made a protracted defence which 
did him more honour than many a 
victory. “One day,” says Leynadier, 
“the 13th February, 1814, twenty-five 
“thousand Russians crossing the Elbe 
on the solid ice, made for the island 
of Wilemsbourg to cut off the com- 
munication between Haarsbourg and 
Hamburg. Three thousand French, 
who protected this communication, 
had been utterly put to flight. Da- 
voust took seventy-five men of the 
15th Regiment of Light Infantry, and 
went to the point of attack. He dis- 
posed his little troop in such a manner 
as to make the enemy believe it was 
the head of a column. A discharge 
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of cannon carried off fifteen. Sixty 
remained, who, always figuring as the 
head of a column, held the Russians 
in check three-quarters of an hour. 
During this time the dispersed troops 
rallied, the reserve came up, Davoust 
attacked and dispersed the Russians 
in his turn.” Pity ’tis that such a 
hero should have been capable of the 
atrocities laid to his charge! 

When Napoleon made his first ab- 
dication Davoust was still at Ham- 
burg, besieged by the Russians, 
whose general, Beningsen, showed 
him an order from the Provisionary 
Government of France, ordering him 
to evacuate the city. Davoust re- 
fused, declaring that he recognised no 
authority but that of his master, the 
Emperor. Afterwards he gave up 
the place, not to the Russian Gane 
but to General Gérard, on behalf of 
Louis XVIII. 

Davoust was Minister of War for 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days; 
and after the Restoration the Bour- 
bons took away his portrait from the 
Hall of the Marshals at the Tuilleries, 
but in 1817 he received the baton of 
a Marshal of France, on swearing 
fidelity tothe King. He died June 4th, 
1823, aged 53. 

Jean Lannes (0 Ajax Frangais), was 
born at Lectoure, April 11th, 1769. His 
father was a husbandman. He was 
apprenticed to a dyer, but in 1792 
joined a volunteer regiment, and ap- 
pears to have held the rank of ser- 
geant-major from the formation of the 
corps. He rose to be chief of bri- 
gade in 1795. He went asavolunteer 
with the army of Italy in the follow- 
ing year, and was named colonel of 
the 25th Regiment after the battle of 
Millesimo. “His prodigious valour 
justified the rapid advancements of 
the new colonel. At the passage of 
the Po, at the bridge of Lodi, at the 
battle of Bassano, he signalized him- 
self by valiant acts which excited the 
admiration of the army.” At Pavia 
he won the grade of general of bri- 

de. He accompanied Bonaparte to 

gypt, where “in more than twenty 
combats he contributed powerfully to 
decide the victory by some act of 
happy temerity.” 

Although Lannes was originally on 
principle a stanch Republican, he 
was pussionately devoted to Bona- 
parte both as a general and a man, 
and the great Napoleon, in return, ever 
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held Lannesin the very highest esteem. 
When the Empire was established, 
Lannes,whosome years beforeattained 
the rank of general of division, was 
created a Marshal, Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour, and Duke of 
Montebello. .He fought with great 
success in the Austrian campaign of 
1805, and at Austerlitz commanded 
the left wing, and contributed greatly 
to that mighty victory. In 1807 his 
already brilliant reputation was fur- 
ther enhanced. “At Jena, Eylau,and 
Friedland, he merited the esteem and 
admiration of thearmy, who surnamed 
him ? Ajax Frangais.” In 1808 he 
served in Spain. 

His last campaign was at hand. At 
the battle of Essling, May 22nd, 1809, 
Lannes was conducting a retreat, 
when he saw fall at his side old 
General Pouzet, “who had been his 
commandant, and in some degree his 
master, in the army of Italy. To con- 
ceal from the soldiers his tears at this 
loss, he got off his horse, against which 
he leant, and was standing with one 
leg crossed over the other, when a 
cannon-ball, after ricocheting, carried 
off one of hislegs.” Hefellinsensible, 
and the Emperor, who was at some 
distance, seeing a general ofticer in 
grand uniform struck down, sent an 
officer to learn who he was. On being 
told Marshal Lannes, Napoleonevinced 
great agitation. “At this moment a 
dozen grenadiers approached, bearing 
the marshal on their muskets, across 
which some oak branches were spread. 
Napoleon advanced rapidly towards 
them, and dismounting, leant over the 
marshal, crying, ‘Lannes, dost thou 
know me? Itisme. Itis Bonaparte. 
Lannes, thou wilt be preserved unto 
us. At these words the marshal, ex- 
hausted by a great loss of blood, 
opened his eyes a little, and feebly 

assed his arms around the neck of 
apoleon. ‘ Adieu, sire,’ said he, 
‘live for all.’” 

Lannes sustained an amputation of 
the right thigh, but as the ball had 
broken the pan of his left knee, a 
second amputation was deemed neces- 
sary. This, however, he obstinately 
resisted. He clung to life, saying 
= he did Joe Snr = it 
at his age—only forty. In his hours 
of delirium he called loudly on his 
wife and children to come to his aid, 
The great surgeons, Larry and Yvan, 
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despaired of his life, and Napoleon 
summoned Dr. Franck from Vienna. 
The Emperor many times visited his 
dying marshal and true friend, and on 
the last occasion came forth from the 
chamber weeping. Lannes survived 
fifteen days, expiring on June 6th, to 
the grief of the whole army. The 
Emperor ordered his body to be em- 
balmed and sent to Paris. 

Charles Nicolas Oudinot was born 
at Bar-sur-Ornain, April 25th, 1769. 
Intended for commercial pursuits, he 
showed a decided preference for the 
army, and at the age of sixteen he 
enrolled himself as a soldier. Three 
years afterwards his father induced 
him to quit the service to settle as a 
merchant at Bar. He did so until 
the Revolution summoned the martial 
spirits of France to arms, when tens 
of thousands of hitherto peaceful peo- 
ple enrolled themselves in volunteer 
regiments, and marched singing revo- 
lutionary songs to the frontiers. Oudi- 
not eagerly caught the almost insane 
enthusiasm of the epoch, and became 
chief of a battalion. He soon distin- 
guished himself,and was made colonel 
ofa Picardy regiment. InJune,1794, 
he thus won his rank of general of 
brigade: “separated from the rest of 
the army, and attacked at Morlantes 
by ten thousand men, with his single 
regiment he fought them during ten 
hours. At length, surrounded by six 
regiments of cavalry, who summoned 
him to surrender, he formed a square 
and opened a way of retreat at the 
bayonet point.’ His many subse- 
quent exploits merited the rank of 
general of division, which was con- 
ferred in 1799. As such he com- 
manded the left wing at the battle of 
Zurich, and served at the siege of 
Genoa, so memorable for the desperate 
resistance of the defenders. Thenext 
dashing exploit of which we read was 
at the battle of Mencio. The French 
centre suffered very much from an 
Austrian battery planted on a height, 
Oudinot “precipitated himself on the 
battery, killed the artillerymenat their 
guns, turned the battery against the 
enemy’s battalions, struck a panic in 
their ranks by this act of incredible 
audacity, and caused the enemy to re- 
= the Adige. For recompense of 

is courage, he had one of the pieces 
of cannon taken from the enemy, a 
sabre of honour, and the command of 
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the famous ‘Oudinot Grenadiers,’ so 
celebrated in all the great wars of thie 
Empire.” 

In 1805 Oudinot took an early and 
prominent part in the Austrian cam- 
paign, and was seriously wounded 
(not for the first time), in an engage- 
ment. In 1806 he served in the Prus- 
sian and Polish campaigns; and in 
1807 at Friedland he, “with his ten 
thousand grenadiers, sustained the 
attack of eighty thousand Russians 
from one in the morning uritil noon.” 
In 1809 he and his grenadiers formed 
the advance guard of the army against 
Austria, performed “prodigies of va- 
lour” at Wagram, and was created 
a Marshal of the Empire and Duke 
of Reggio. Next year he was sent to 
take possession of Holland, and occu- 

ied Amsterdam in person. So dif- 
ferent was his conduct to that of Da- 
voust when in a similar situation at 
Hamburg, that the honest burghers 
of Amsterdam expressed their grati- 
tude by presenting him with a superb 
sabre of Lanour. n the fatal Russian 
campaign he commanded the twelfth 
corps of the mighty army, and shared 
in most of its glories and disasters, 
and was twice grievously wounded. 
He also took part in the campaign of 
1814. 

When Napoleon abdicated, Oudinot 
offered his sword to Louis, and was 
received into favour with the restored 
monarch. He continued faithful to 
his new master, and did not seek or 
accept an a ——- the 
Hundred Days. In reward of this 
fidelity the king bestowed on him 
high honours and offices. He was 
also in favour with Charles X. and 
Louis Philippe, and died Governor of 
the Invalides, September 13th, 1847, 
having nearly attained the age of four 


score. 

Jean Baptiste Bessitres was born 
at Pressac, August 6th, 1768. In his 
twenty-third year he commenced mili- 
tarylifeasa volunteer. In 1796 he was 
a captain of chasseurs, and attracted 
the attention of Bonaparte by an act 
of desperate bravery, who employed 
him to organize and command the 
company of “Guides,” which formed 
the o of the world-renowned Im- 
perial Guard. How Bessitres, as 
colonel, and his Guides behaved in 
the Italian compete my be conceived 
from the fact t naparte sent him 
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to lay at the feet of the Directory the 
flags taken at the battles of Rivoli 
and elsewhere, with these words: “I 
send you eleven flags by an officer dis- 
tinguished by his bravery and by the 
honour he enjoys of commanding a 
company of valiant men who have 
always seen the enemy’s cavalry fly 
before them.” In Egypt Bessitres 
earned the grade of general of brigade. 
He returned home with his ambitious 
commander-in-chief, whose eee he 
seconded, and was appointed a general 
of division and commander-in-chief 
of the cavalry of the Consular Guard. 
He led them in the final overwhelm- 
ing charge at Marengo. On this occa- 
sion an episode occurred which M. 
Leynadier (who, we remind the reader, 
is the authority to whom we are in a 
very great measure indebted in com- 
piling these brief sketches of the mar- 
shals), very justly, we think, compares 
to the chivalric generosity occasionally 
evinced by the Paladins of old. 
Austrian “cavalier” had cut his way 
into the ranks of the French cavalry, 
was surrounded on all sides, but kept 
fighting desperately. He must un- 
doubtedly have been slain, had not 
Bessitres, touched by his splendid 
valour, ordered his cavalry to open 
their ranks and permit him to escape. 
“The guard applauded, then closed 
their ranks, and charged again.” A 
bright leaf of the laurel on Bessibres’ 
brow! 

In 1804 Bessitres became a marshal 
and Commander General of the Im- 
perial Guard—a post he had worthily 
earned. He served in the campaign 
of 1805, and in those of 1807, 1808, 
1809, 1810. At Eylau, at Wagram, 
and other bloody fields, he fully sus- 
tained his reputation as a most in- 
trepid soldier, fertile in military genius 
in the hour of trial. He served in 
Spain, 1811, and in the Russian cam- 
paign commanded the cavalry of the 

mperial Guard. To his honour be it 
said, he ever was distinguished by his 
humanity, of which he gave many 

roofs during that horrible campaign. 

ere is one: “During the retreat an 
unhappy woman, a mother, was at the 
point of death. Her body was ex- 
tended on the snow, an infant still 
hung to her frozen bosom. Many 
columns had already passed without 
a view this afflicting spec- 
tacle. sitres passed in his turn, 
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used, and took charge of the infant 
hhimeelt . 


In 1813 he made the campaign of 
Saxony. On the Ist May, prior to 
the battle of Lutzen, Bessitres, when 
reconnoitring, was struck by the first 
cannon-shot, fired that day, and died 
on the spot. Napoleon wrote a very 
kind and feeling autograph letter to 
the Duchess (for Bessiéres had been 
created Duke of Istria), announcing 
the death—a glorious soldiet’s death 
—of her husband, whose remains were 
transported to the Invalides. Few of 
the marshals were more beloved, or 
possessed more estimable moral quali- 
ties than Bessitres. Says Leynadier: 
“He was constantly good, humane, 
generous ; of antique loyalty and up- 
rightness; a good soldier, a man of 
heart, and an honest citizen. Adored 
by his soldiers, loved by his Emperor, 
leaving to his family little fortune and 
an illustrious name, he conquered like 
Bayard, and died like Turenne.” -A 
grand eulogium this—and merited! 

Louis Alexandre Berthier was born at 
Versailles, November 20th, 1753. In 
1770 he was a lieutenant, and subse- 

uently became a captain of dragoons. 
uring the American war he accom- 
anied Rochambeau to the United 

tates, and “won the epaulettes of a 
colonel on the banks of the Ohio.” In 
1789 he was Major-General of the 
National Guard of Versailles ; in 1791 
he was Commandant General. Inthe 
two following years he fought in the 
revolutionary armies, and in 1797 he 
was a general of division in the army 
of Italy. In 1797 Bonaparte, in a 
letter tothe Directory, says : “General 
Berthier, chef d’etat-major, has dis- 
played on this occasion pa battle 
of Rivoli), the bravery of which he 
had given proofs so frequently in this 
campaign.” In another letterhe said: 
“ Receive with distinction this eminent 
general; he renders his country illus- 
trious and the name of Frenchman 
celebrated. It is impossible for me 
to send to you the definitive treaty by 
amore distinguished man.” Leynadier, 
immediately after the above pleasant 
sentence, almost takes away our breath 
by the following startling lines : “This 
man, thus put forward, thus praised, 
became a monster of ingratitude 
towards him who so complacently 
smoothed his roadtograndeur.” By’r 

, these be bitter words! 
parte waa in earnest the friend 
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of Berthier. When he quitted the 
army of Italy he left the latter the 
command-in-chief. Henceforward 
Berthier was a satellite of the Great 
Man—whilst the sun of Austerlitz 
shone! He followed him to Egypt 
apparently out of pure attachment. 
Berthier was a man of sentiment, and 
always had a mistress of his soul— 
some grand lady or other who was a 
divinity, whom he adored in French 
fashion. Napoleon himself, in his 
latter days, made some droll revela- 
tions on this head. ‘“ Berthier,’’ said 
he, “above all, worshipped sesamours 
to such a degree, that at the side of 
his tent he had always another also 
fitted up like the mostelegant boudoir; 
it was consecrated to the portrait of 
his mistress, before which he some- 
times burnt incense. This tent was 
furnished in the same manner in the 
deserts of Syria.” 

Under the Consulate Berthier was 
Minister of War. In 1804 he was 
created a marshal,and thenceforward 
he was always attached in some per- 
sonal capacity to Napoleon, serving 
with him in all his campaigns with 
the title of Major-General of the Grand 
Army. “In this quality he rendered 
eee Incapable 

imself of adding an idea to the ideas 
of the Emperor, he hadarare aptitude 
to seize andexecutethem. Napoleon 
dictated to him a mass of orders, 
which embraced in detail sometimes 
twenty different objects, and applied 
to twenty different corps. Berthier 
simply tookanote. Some hours after, 
be it day, be it night, all these orders 
were dispatched with remarkable 
punctuality and regularity.” 

After the Prussian campaign of 1806 
Berthier was named Prince of Neu- 
chatel, and became a grand dignitary 
of the Empire. In 1809 he was fur- 
ther created Prince of Wagram, and 
married to a niece of the King of 
Bavaria. He served in all the great 
campaigns down to 1814; then, when 
the allies got to Paris, he eagerl 
abandoned his old master, and is gai 
to have s devery other marshal 
or general by his pevuliarly base in- 
eee and his servile proffers of 

evotion to Louis, who, of course, 
confirmed him in his dignity of Mar- 
shal of France. Yet, when Napoleon 
returned from Elba, he was about to 

resent himself at the Tuileries, whe 

e heard that the Emperor had 
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said :——‘‘T will not take any other ven- 
geance on the fool Berthier than to 
see him in his uniform of Captain of 
Louis XVIII’s Guards; he ought to 
look moreugly than usual.” Berthier 
thereupon retired to Bavaria, where 
he lost hisreason.. Two months after, 
June Ist, 1815, duringa night of fearful 
tempest, the miserable man threw 
himself from one of the towers of his 
chateau, and rolled down the rocks 
into the fosse, a mutilated corpse. 
Pierre Francois Charles Augereau 
was born at Paris, November 1ith, 
1757. His parents were of the work- 
ing classes. He became a soldier 
when eighteen years of age, but after- 
wards lived as a fencing-master at 
Naples. Returning to France at the 
Revolution, he volunteered, and rose 
so very rapidly that in December, 
1793, he became general of division. 
Assuch he served in the army of the 
Pyrenees, and in the army of Italy, 
where he won many laurels—sullied, 
however, by the “ massacre of Lugo,” 
which he permitted his infuriated 
soldiery to pillage, and put to the 
sword every one within the walls. 
Augereau, like Jourdan and others, 
was naturally enough jealous of the 
popularity, and power, and evident 
ambition of Bonaparte after his return 
from Egypt, and attempted to check 
his progress; but soon afterwards, 
being convinced that the First Consul 
had got firm hold of the reins of 
goverument, he sought his friendship 
and favour, and became one of the 
marshals of 1804, and Duke of Cas- 
tiglione. In the campaign of 1805 he 
fought at Eylau when so weak from 
fever that he was unable to sit his 
horse without being tied, and received 
a ball on the occasion. Next year he 
was sent to Spain, but managed so 
hadly, thet he remained in disgrace 
till the tide of Napoleon’s fortune 
began toebb. He served in 1813, and 
fought most gallantly at Leipzig. 
When France was invaded in 1814, 
Augereau commanded at Lyons, where 
he issaid to have wilfully failed to do 
what he ought to have done, and 
could have done. He did yet worse 
subsequently ; he issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he said—* Soldiers! 
you are released from your oaths by 
the nation, the source of sovereignty ; 
yet more, were it necessary, by the 
abdication of a man who, after having 
immolated millions of victims to his 
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cruel ambition, has not known how to 
die like a soldier ” Of course the 
Duke of Castiglione got into favour 
with Louis, who made him a member 
of the Council of War, and after- 
wards Commandant of the 14th 
Military Division. He held the latter 
pork when Napoleon returned. The 
imperor thus alluded to the fact in 
an order of the day to the army— 
“A man from our ranks has been a 
traitor to our glory, to his country, 
his prince, his benefactor. Thedefec- 
tion of the Duke of Castiglione de- 
livered Lyons without defence to our 
enemies,’ &c. Augereau, spaniel- 
like, actually had the incredible auda- 
city and grovelling meanness to ignore 
these terrible words of scorn and 
menace, and, turning coat once more, 
sought to be again received in favour. 
To effect this he issued another 
address, the very reverse of his former 
a few months previously. His new 
song is very melodious! “Soldiers ! 
in the absence of Napoleon, you 
looked in vain on your white flags for 
honourable souvenirs. Cast your eyes 
on the Emperor. Around him shine, 
with a new splendour, his immortal 
eagles: rally beneath their wings !” 
Napoleon spurned the apostate. 

Waterloo ends the Hundred Days. 
King Louis once more occupies the 
throne of his ancestors, and yet once 
more the treble traitor Augereau de- 
clares forhim! But the old Bourbon 
had a memory, and never received 
him at court. He retired to his 
estate, and died there June 12th, 1816. 

Leynadier’s summary of Augereau 
is much too good to be omitted. 
“ History ought to regard him as two 
distinct men—the warrior and the 
courtier. The part of his life passed 
in camps is brilliant and pure ; that 
passed in courts is dull and sombre. 
One of the bravest and most glorious 
names in the army, his valour was de- 
voted to all dominations. He adored 
whatever was the ruling power. Di- 
rectory, Consul, Emperor, King, all 
were successively the objects of his 
culture, and he showed as much in- 
trepidity in his apostacies as upon the 
field of hattle.” 

Jean Baptiste Jourdan was born 
at Limoges, April 29th, 1762. His 
father was a surgeon. At sixteen he 
entered an infantry regiment, and 
served in Americaunder Rochambeau, 
After the Revolution he served in the 
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Belgian campaign, and rose to be a 
general of brigade in 1793. His re- 
putation kept pace with his advance- 
ment. At the head of the army of 
the Sambre-et-Meuse he passed the 
Sambre, June 26th, 1794, fought the 
battle of Fleu: where 70,000 of 
the newly-raised French soldiers beat 
100,000 of the allies commanded by 
the Prince of Coburg. The next 
month Jourdan forced Mons and 
Namur to capitulate, and entered 
Brussels. We must pass without 
mention his numerous other services, 
and his reverses, and his political life 
as a very active and thorough Re- 

ublican member of the Council of 

ve Hundred, and come to the year 
1800, when he was named Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Piedmont. He 
afterwards had the financial control 
of the country, and did much to re- 
establish order and justice. In 1802 
he was nominated a Councillor of 
State. In 1804 he became a Marshal 
of the Empire. When war was de- 
clared next year, the command of the 
army of Italy was given to Masséna, 
which angered Jourdan, who thought 
he ought to have been preferred, and 
to calm him, Napoleon condescended 
to address him a long letter, explain- 
ing why Masséna was sele In 
1808 Jourdan followed King aaa 
to Spain, as his counsellor, with the 
title of Major-General of the Spanish 
Army. He soon demanded his recall, 
and lived retired till 1812, when he 
was sent back to Spain, and his own 
former reluctance to serve there was 
amply justified by his present ill 
success in the field. Next year he 
returned to France, and r the 
capitulation of Paris in 1814 he 
speedily made peace with the restored 

ynasty, and was confirmed in his 
command of the 15th Military Divi- 
sion. During the Hun ays he 
was at first neutral, but afterwards 
accepted command of the army of the 
a In 1816 he epee a ue 

Ty appointment, and a seat in the 
Chamber of Peers. After the Re- 
volution of 1830 he became Governor 


-of the Invalides, where he died No- 


vember 23rd, 1833, and was buried in 
the church with much pomp. 

As a general, Jo cannot be 
ranked very high; but he was an 
honest man, and Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, always spoke of him with 
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respect, and declared him to have been 
“a true patriot.” 

Francois Joseph Lefebvre was born 
at Ruffat (Haut Rhin), October 25th, 
1755. His father was a respectable 
miller, but he became an orphan at 
eight years. His friends destined 
him for the church, but in 1773 he 
joined the French Guards. At the 

volution he took popular service, 
and, although an ardent Republican, 
he is said to have nobly exerted him- 
self to répress the cruel excesses of his 
comrades, and he was twice wounded 
in the humane effort to save others 
from massacre. In the single year 
of 1793 he rose from the lowest grade 
to be a general of division. Hefought 
most Oot ne ey _— - cam- 

igns of the ublic, and in many 
battles his indomitable energy and 
iron resolution to conquer or die, de- 
cided the fortunes of the day. He 
used to shout out—“ No retreat! we 
can die with glory, but no retreat!” 

At the crisis of the “18 Brumaire” 
he ranged himself on the side of 
ae and disregarded all the 
thunders of the Directory. When 
Bonaparte had left his brother Lucien 
in the midst of the excited and en- 
raged Five Hundred, Lefebvre offered 
to rescue him by force. Bonaparte 
gave the order, and, with five-and 
twenty guards, Lefebvre brought 
away Lucien, in spite of the outcries 
and menaces of the assembly. He 
was one of the marshals of 1804, but 
was not employed in active military 
service till 1806, when he commanded 
the Imperial Foot Guard at Jena. 
In 1807 he invested and besieged 
Dantzig, which was defended by a 
body of Prussian and Russian troops 
far superior in numbers to his own 
little army, in addition to a numerous 
militia and strong fortifications. He 
compelled it to capitulate on honour- 
able terms, and thus won his title of 
Duke of Dantzig. In 1809 he com- 
manded the Bavarian army, and 
shared the victories of Thaun, Eck- 
miilh, Wagram, and many others. In 
1812 he commanded the Imperial 
Guard, and fought with the Emperor 
until his abdication in 1814. 

Lefebvre won the esteem even of 
his enemies by his manly conduct, 
his daring intrepidity, his frank out- 
spoken manners, his mesiing honesty 
of purpose, his unflinching ay to 
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his principles. He was confirmed in 
his dignity of marshal at the second 
Restoration. He died at Paris, Sep- 
tember 14th, 1820. “A few days 
before his death he went to the ceme- 
tery of Pere la-Chaise and chose his 
burial-place at the side of Massén: 
and near the Marshals Pérignon nal 
Serrurier.” At his chateau of Com- 
baut, Lefebvre and his wife (who was 
a& most — albeit uneducated 
woman, whom he had married when 
a private soldier,) — a room twenty 
feet long, which t ey called their 
museum, filled with a collection of 
the different kind of dresses they had 
worn since their marriage! “The 
first clothes were humble plebeian 
vestments ; the last, ducal mantles.” 
Auguste Frederic Louis de Viesses 
Marmont was born at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, July 20th, 1774. He was a 
scion of an old and noble race, and 
was educated for the army as a pro- 
fession. He his career as a 
sub-lieutenant of infantry, in 1789, 
but afterwards joined the artillery. 
At the siege of Toulon he became 
acquainted with Bonaparte, and went 
with him to Paris, where they and 


Junot lived in a hotel together in 


obscurity for sometime. Inthe great 
Italian campaign Marmont served as 
first aide-de-camp to his friend the 
commander-in-chief, and for his con- 
duct at Lodi the Directory gave him 
a sword of honour, bearing the in- 
scription, “To vanquish ants.” 
Bonaparte sent him to present to the 
Directory the flags taken from the 
enemy, and thus procured him the 
e of colonel. He went to Egypt 
in 1798, and fought with distinction at 
Alexandria and the battle of the 
Pyramids. Returning to France with 
Bona Marmont aided him in 
his designs, and was rewarded with 
the command of the artillery of the 
teserve—destined soon after to play 
such a conspicuous in the second 
Ttalian campaign, when Marmont got 
his cannon over the Alps by 
mounting it and placing each gun on 
the of a tree, to be drawn over 
the frozen ‘surface. The decisive 
battle of Marengo followed, and 
Marmont was at once made a general 
of division. After the peace of Lune- 
Ville, he was appointed Inspector- 
General of ery. In 1805 he 
served in Holland ; from 1807 to 1809 
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in Dalmatia, where he acquired his 
title of Duke of Ragusa, although 
that was not conferred until after 
thegrand German campaign of 1809, 
during which he displayed immense 
activity and talent for first-rate ma- 
neeuvring, and received his marshal’s 
baton and ducal rank as a merited 
reward. His glory was now at its 
height, and reverses and disgraces 
succeeded. Sent to Spain, he suc- 
ceeded no better than other French 
marshals and generals. He mortally 
wounded his reputation as a great 
ae at the battle of Salamanca, 

uly 22nd, 1812. The odds of num- 
bers were vastly in favour of the 
French marshal. Even Leynadier— 
who is certainly the most honest and 
impartial French writer on military 
subjects with whom we are acquainted 
—admits that oo ha oP 
troops against only 25,000 Englis 
and Portuguese. Our friend Leyna- 
dier tries to excuse Marmont a little 
by the fact, that almost at the com- 
mencement of the fight he was 
struck by a cannon-ball, which shat- 
tered his right arm ; but the truth is, 
he lost the battle solely by over-ma- 
noeuvring. We have said above that 
he was a first-rate manceuvrer, but 
he owed his defeat at Salamanca to 
his excessive confidence in his system 
of tactics, forgetful of theman he had 
to contend with. It is related that 
when Wellington saw how Marmont 
extended his wings, he quietly lunched, 
keenly glancing at the enemy’s move- 
ments fom time to time. At last he 
suddenly dropped knife and fork, 
crying, “I have them!” or “I’ve 
caught them !” or some such expres- 
sion, and at once gave the order to 
charge the enemy’s centre. 

Poor crest-fallen Marmont set off 
for Paris, suffering dreadfully from 
his wounded arm, which he would not 
permit the doctors to amputate. He 
eventually preserved it. In 1813 he 
was intrusted with the command. of 
the “Grande Armée ca and 
served at the bloody fields of Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Leipzig, &c. At Leipzig he 
fought most nobly against overwhelm- 
ing odds, and, according to an English 
account before us, had four horses 
killed under him, and was twice 
wounded. Next year he fought to 
cover the line of the Rhine, and in 
concert with Mortier, made a brave 
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but pogaions attempt to defend Paris 
when the allies invested it. Marmont 
had no alternative but to capitulate, 
and for doing this the ror 
branded him as a traitor, and the 
majority of Frenchmen have echoed 
the charge—unreasonably and cruelly, 
as we believe. 

Marmont followed the King to 
Ghent during the Hundred Days, and 
after the second Restoration received 
various honours. In 1817 he was 
sent to put down the riots at Lyons, 
and this added to his already great 
unpopularity. Again, in 1830, it was 
his fate to be placed in a position of 
extreme difficulty, being intrusted 
an we, qommene of t bape ¥ 

aris. He fought against the people 
during the Three Days of July, and 
this put the crown to his ee y 
reputation. Even the ungrateful 
Bourbons, for whom he sacrificed, it is 
thought, his own principles, abused 
him for not doing yet more for them, 
and the Duke of Angouléme called 
him a traitor, and offered even per- 
sonal violence. The rest of his life 
was spent in exile, chiefly at Vienna. 
He died at Venice, March 3rd, 1852. 
For many years—and, for aught we 
know, even yet—his portrait in the 
Hall of the hals, at the Tuileries, 
-was hidden by a veil—a significant 
proof of the estimation in which his 
countrymen hold his conduct. And 
yet we deem the unfortunate marshal 
to have been in a very great measure 
the victim of circumstances. In his 
own memoirs there is a concise and 
very curious exposition of his rela- 
tions to Napoleon. “As long as he 
(Napoleon) said ‘All for France,’ I 
served him with enthusiasm ; when 
he said ‘ France and J,’ Iserved him 
with zeal; when he said ‘J and 
France, I served him by attachment; 
it was only when he said ‘J without 
France,’ that I from him.” 

Frangois Christophe Kellermann 
was born at Strasbourg, May 28t 
1735, of a noble Saxon family, an 
when fifteen entered the army asa 
cadet. In 1784 he was a brigadier- 

eral, and when the Revolution 

e out maith ol apy ore Pe 
marshal ; an ough a cian 

birth, threw himself heart oo 

goul into the whirlpool of that terrible 
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epoch, enthusiastically advocating the 
new order of things. The town of 
Landau voted him a civic crown in 
acknowledgment of his patriotic zeal, 
He received command of the army 
of the Moselle, and, effecting a junc- 
tion with Dumouriez, he fought at 
Valmy, and did much to secure the 
victory. Being denounced, he was 
imprisoned during the ign of 
Terror. Released and pronounced to 
be a good patriot, he received com- 
mand of the army of the Alps and 
of Italy early in 1795; and when 
Bonaparte was named commander of 
the latter army, Kellermann retained 
the command of that of the Alps. 
Subsequently the Directory wished 
to appoint him a joint commander 
with Bonaparte of the army of Italy 
but Bonaparte refused to agree ; and 
in his letter to the Directory occurs 
this sensible and striking um 
“To unite (as joint commanders) Kil- 
lermann and me in Italy, will ruin all. 
That general has doubtless had greater 
experience, and can make war better 
than me ; but both together we shall 
manage badly, and I cannot willingly 
serve with a man who believes him- 

self the first general of Europe.” 
Napoleon had no reason to be lon 
jealous of Kellermann, and cman 
im a Marshal of the Empire, and 
Duke of Valmy, in 1804. He con- 
tinued devoted to the Emperor till 
his downfall. He died a Peer of 
France, in 1820, aged eighty-five. 
Sometime before his death this aged 
warrior expressed a strong desire that 
his heart should be buried at Valmy, 
the scene of his greatest victory, 
amidst the remains of his dead com- 
— in arms, beneath a mauso- 
eum, with this inscription— Here 
died loriously the brave men who 
saved ce,* September 20th, 1792. 
A soldier who had the honour to 
command them on that memorable 
day, Marshal Kellermann, a of 
y, expressing twenty-eight yéars 
afterwards, his last wishes a ‘ttle 
time before his death, has commanded 
his heart to be placed in the midst 
.” Kellermann’s wish was 

ae fulfilled. 

ouard Adolphe Casimir Joseph 
Mortier, was born at Cambrai, 1768. 
His father was.a proprietor and mer- 


* France was proclaimed a republic immediately after the battle was won. 
8 
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chant who took an active part, po- 
litically, in the Revolution. Young 
Mortier entered the army in 1791, 
and fought at Jemmapes and other 
battles. In 1799 he became a general 
of division, and joined Masséna’s 
army in Switzerland. He afterwards 
commanded in Holland. He was 
one of the marshals of 1804, and in 
1806 won many laurels when fighting 
against the Austrians and Russians, 
and in 1807 commanded an army 
inst the Sante whom he defeat- 
a Next year he fought at the t 
battle of Friedland, and eeeiived the 
title of Duke of Treviso, and a dota- 
tion of 100,000 francs of rent, secured 
from the old electoral domains of 
Hanover. We next find him one of 
the marshals serving in Spain, whence 
he was recalled in 1812 to command 
the Young Guard in the Russian 
campaign. He also re-organized and 
commanded it in 1813, at Lutzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden, Leipzig, &c. After 
Napoleon’s abdication, Mortier made 
his peace with Louis, who gave him 
honours and commands, and named 
him a Peer of France. During the 
‘Hundred Days he accepted a post of 
Inspector of the Frontiers, and for 
this defection he lost his peerage on 
the second Restoration, but he soon 
got into favour again, for in 1806 he 
was nominated Governor of the 15th 
Mili Division, and in 1819 once 
more elevated to the peerage, “and 
always voted with the majority.” 

r the Revolution of 1830, Mor- 
tier was well received at the court of 
Louis Philippe. On the 28th July, 
1835, he was accompanying the kin; 
-to a general review of the National 
G of Paris, when, on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, Fieschi exploded 
his “infernal machine,” killing eleven 

rsons, and wounding twenty-two. 

ortier was killed at the king’s side. 
He was buried in the church of the 
Invalides. 

Guillaume Marie Anne Brune, the 
son of an advocate, was born at Brives 
in 1763. Having finished his studies 
he went to Paris, and became a man 
of letters—one of the very few of the 
future marshals who liter- 


ary tastes. He published in 1788 a 
work of travels, and was connected 
with many journals up to the Revo- 
lution, in which he took a very active 
part, being a distinguished member 
ordeliers. His 


of the Club des 
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mili career appears to have com- 
menced as a National Guard in 1791, 
and next year he became “ colonel- 
adjutant-general.” In person he was 
a very tall majestic man, of singularly 
martial ing. 

Brune served under Dumouriez in 
Belgium, and was promoted to be a 
general of brigade. In 1796 he served 
under na in the army of Italy, 
and won the approbation of Bona- 

rte, and the grade of a general of 

ivision. After returning to 

he was sent to Switzerland, where he 
performed his duty with such re- 
markable success, that even the old 
cynic, Talleyrand, gratis a great 
future for him, and he was next in- 
trusted with the chief command of 
the army of Italy. Not long after- 
wards he was commander of a French- 
Batavian army in Holland, where he 
beat the Russians at Berghen, caused 
the expedition of our Duke of York 
to be a disastrous failure, and occu- 
pied the Helder. Bonaparte gave 
the name of Helder to a street in 
Paris, and presented Brune with a 
sword and armour, and gave him the 
government of Holland. In 1800 he 
served in the ever troubled royalist 
asueanee of La Vendée; next went 
to Italy where he beat the Austrians; 
and at the time the empire was pro- 
claimed he was ambassador at. Con- 
stantinople. What an active life! 
“Soldat valeureux, général distingué, 
ardent patriote,” says Leynadier o: 
him—and says truly. 

As a matter of course Brune was 
one of the first fourteen Marshals of 
the Empire, but he saw little or no 
more active service. Leynadier ap- 
pears to attribute this to the fact that 
at heart Brune continued always an 
ardent Republican, and could. not or 
would not stoop to be a courtier. He 
continued for many years in retire- 
ment until Napoleon’s return from 
Elba. The Emperor felt the need of 
all his firm and valiant hearted old 
captains. “Write to Marshal Brune,” 
said he to the minister of war, “c'est 
une Ame forte, c'est un homme sitr ; 
je puis compter sur lui.” Napoleon 

ew his man. Brune was a most 
noble-minded fellow, and, from all 
we have read of him, he had.not a 
spark of selfish alloy. He felt an in- 
stinctive repugnance to quit his re- 
tirement, and said as much to a friend, 
who therefore urged him to decline 
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service. “What can I do?” said the 
devoted warrior, “ ee is in arms: 
it menaces France. hatever post 
Napoleon assigns me, my duty is to 
accept it.” So Brune went to Toulon, 
his head-quarters. He had a diffi- 


cult ani but he executed it 


manfully. 
What followed would require many 
to elucidate fully. Our space 
is very circumscribed, but we must 
entrench a little to explain the la- 
mentable fate of one of the most gal- 
lant and estimable captains who ever 
drew sword for Napoleon the Great, 
and a man whose unmerited fate has 
never ceased to be deplored by all 
right-thinking men in France. 

After Waterloo, troops of wretches 
calling themselves Royalists went 
about committing massacres at various 
cities, and emulating the atrocities of 
the Revolution. Toulon was 
menaced by them, backed by the 
English fleet blockading the port. 
The Bourbon party rumoured that 
Brune had taken an active part i 
the fiendish assassination of the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe in 1792, and whether 
they believed it or not, it served as a 
pretence. When the representative 
of the new government arrived at 
Toulon, Brune resigned his own au- 
thority, and implored his troops to 
submit without ae e left 
Toulon during the night of July 31s 
and although warned that a plot 
been formed to assassinate him at 


Avignon, he would not credit it,and P. 


for Avignon he accordingly set out, 
accompanied by.a couple of aides-de- 
camp. On their way one of the latter 
grew alarmed, and urged the marshal 
to change his route, but Brune refused, 
on the score that people would think 
him afraid. He reached Avignon on 
the 2nd of August, and entered a 
hotel to are whilst -_ paces 
were changed. e people y 
learned who he was, and in alittle time 
a raging mob of Royalists invested 
the ho’ “Death ! into the Rhone 
with the assassin of Madame de Lam- 
balle—the lieutenant of the a Y 
Such were the crids, but the authori- 
ties succeeded in persuading the crowd 
to disperse, and put the marshal in a 
voiture. When the vehicle reached 
the gate of the city through which it 
had to the officer on duty de- 
clared that the rt of Brune was 
not sufficient, and that he could not 
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let him pass without the signed per- 
mission of the commandant of the 
town. The mob again assembled 
and drove the doomed marshal back 
to the hotel he had quitted. The 
authorities tried their best to save 
him, and got together a hundred 
National Guards—who of course 
were quickly routed by the immense 
mob. The hotel was next forced, 
and Brune stood face to face with 
his murderers, who parleyed a short 
time, accusing him of the death of 
the Princess de Lamballe—which he 
indignantly denied, and then shot 
him through the head. They sub- 
sequently mutilated the corpse, and 
dragged it by a rope round the neck 
to the Rhone, into which it was cast 
with every possible indignity. 

Prince Joseph Ciolek Poniatowski 
was born at Varsovie, mae Te 1763, 
and was nephew of Stanislaus Augus- 
tus, the last king of hapless Poland. 
In early life he entered the Austrian. 
service, and was distinguished in the 
war with Turkey. In 1788 he quitted. 
Austria to serve his own country, and 
performed “prodigies of valour in the. 
campaigns of 1791 and 1792 against the 
Russians.” In 1794 he commanded 
a division of the patriot army. We 
must omit reference to his other ser- 
vices for want of space, until the year 
1807, when he and his followers allied 
themselves with the French. In 
1808 the Russians and Prussians were 
defeated at Eylau and Friedland, and 
oniatowski was made Minister of 
War of the Grand Duchy of Varsovie 
(then annexed to ante and re- 
ceived the command of the French 
and Polish troops stationed there. 
In the Russian campaign of 1812 he 
commanded the 5th Corps, consisting 
of 40,000 of hiscountrymen. In 1813 
he commanded a French and Polish 
army in Saxony, and displayed such 
valour and generalship at the battle 
of Vachau, that Napoleon created 
him a Marshal of the Empire on the 
field. Two days afterwards the tre- 
mendous battle of Lespalg was fought, 
and right well did the new mars! 
merit his elevation in rank, for d 
the whole of the day he sustaine 
the overwhelming attacks of the 
enemy with unsurpassed bravery and 
determination to hold his ground, 
The French army being compelled to 
retreat, Poniatowski and the Duke of 
Tarenta were charged with the hon- 
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ourable duty of covering the retreat. 
Poniatowski held the suburbs to the 
last moment, and wounded as he was, 
he behaved like a demigod. After 
the bridge was blown up he was left 
with 700 infantry and 60 lancers. 
He waved his sabre, and told them 
they must die for their country, but 
“let us sell our lives dearly.” He 
then attacked a Prussian column 
which pressed upon them, and re- 
ceived a ball in his left shoulder. 
His devoted troops implored him to 
save himself. “No,” said he, “God 
has confided to me the honour of Po- 
oes - Him alone will I Fearn ser 
it!” mae in, and receiv 
a third woun No longer able to 
fight, he attempted to pass the Elster, 
and rode into the rapid river. He 
could hardly keep his seat, but one 
of his aides-de-camp, named Ble- 
champ, sustained him in the saddle. 
For a while they struggled in the 
stream, and then sank together. 

Thus perished the princely warrior 
—a marshal i three days | 

Poniatowski’s body was recovered 
and gee the same day, and was 
sent to the frontiers of Poland. The 
Russians received it with singular 
honour, and their celebrated general 
Barclay de Tolly, followed the fune 

rocession at the head of his staff. 
1816 the Emperor of Russia ap- 
proved of a mausoleum to the memory 
of the Polish prince, and in 1817 his 
remains were transferred from Var- 
sovie to Cracow, and deposited in the 
tombs of the Polish kin; Napoleon 
himself said, “the true king of Poland 
was Poniatowski. He united in him- 
self all the titles, and he had all the 
talents.” 

Louis Gabriel Suchet was born at 
Lyons, March 20th, 1772. His father 
was a manufacturer, and he was des- 
tined fora similar calling, but in 1792 
he became a volunteer in the national 
cavalry of his native city. He served 
in — of the early campaigns of the 

j i fir taly, in 1796 
and 1797. In the latter year he was 
nominated a chief of brigade. He 
next served with Brune in Switzer- 
land, and afterwards returned to 
Italy. He continued actively engaged 
for several years, and in 1804 he was 
epecinied to command a division of 
the army collected at Boulogne for 
the meditated invasion of England. 
In the German campaigns of 1805 
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and 1806 he greatly distinguished 
himself. In 1808 he was sent to 
Spain, and he so far pleased his Im- 
perial master by his services in that 
country, that in 1811 he was created 
a Marshal of the Empire, and subse- 
oo received the title of Duke of 
bufera. Wellington drove him out 
of Spain. 
er the Restoration, Louis con- 
firmed him in the last command he 
held under Napoleon, and made him 
a Peer of France, &c. During the 
Hundred Days the Emperor gave 
him the command of the army of the 
Alps. After Waterloo he was pro- 
scribed, but in 1819 restored to his 
honours. He died January 3rd, 1826. 
Jeanne Mathieu Philibert Serru- 
rier was born at Laon, September 
8th, 1742, of a respectable family. 
He early entered the army, and at 
the Revolution in 1789, bore the rank 
of major. He was an ardent Re- 
publican, and his promotion now ad- 
vanced rapidly, so that in 1795 he 
was made a general of division, and 
served in the army of the Alps under 
Kellermann. In 1796 and 1797 he 
served under Bonaparte in the great 
Italian campaign. He then was 
nominated commandant of Venice. 
In the subsequent campaigns, whilst 
Bonaparte was absent in it, Ser- 
rurier sustained many reverses, and 
at length, in 1799, was forced to ca- 
itulate. After his return to France 
e became a stanch adherent of 
Bona and was rewarded with 
the Governorship of the Invalides in 
1803, and in 1804 received the baton 
of a Marshal of the Empire. He 
never was in active mili service 
afterwards. At the downfall of Na- 
poleon in 1814, the old invalides sur- 
rounded their governor, and offered 
to die in defence of the asylum. But 
the old governor only gripped the 
hilt of his sword, and murmured that 
resistance was in vain, A striking 
scene ensued, which is graphically 
described in the “Histoire des In- 
valides.” The veterans cried out that 
the flags and trophies taken from the 
enemies, and deposited at the Inva- 
lides, would now be carried off. Ser- 
rurier denied it. “Then how will 
you save them? where hide them ? 
to whom confide them?” The gov- 
ernor admitted the impossibility, but 
said that the enemy should never 
take them away. Ina word, he re- 
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solved to burn them! No sooner de- 
termined than done. “The most glo- 
rious fire which ever was lighted ; 
ey beg toner the peeee Son 

ee panish, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, and a thousand other trophies 
taken from the enemies of France. 
The officers and the invalides actively 
fed the fire, stirring the standards 
that the flames might not a 
fragment. ‘Thus,’ said an old ser- 
geant, ‘disappear in smoke and ashes, 
military glory, brilliant feats of arms, 
souvenirs of conquests! ” 

Louis XVIII. made Serrurier a 
Peer of France: Napoleon, in 1815, 
confirmed that dignity, but on the 
second Restoration the king not only 
banished the marshal from the Cham- 
ber of Peers, but deprived him of the 
Governorship of the Invalides. He 
died December 21st, 1819. 

Dominique Catherine Pérignon 
was born at Grenade, near Toulouse, 
May 3ist, 1754. is family were 
rich, and after completing his studies 
he entered the army as a sub-lieuten- 
ant. He served in the campaigns of 
1793 and the two following years, 
and was chiefly distinguished by a 
stubborn bravery, which at times de- 
generated into recklessness. At the 
siege of Rosas, Pérignon he one day 
sitting on a stone, giving orders, when 
a bomb fell so near fim that the 
match burnt the flap of his coat. 
Every one cried to him to fly from 
the imminent peril, but he would not 
stir from the spot. The bomb ex- 
ploded, and merely covered him with 
earth. After the peace with Spain, 
Pérignon was sent ambassador to 
Madrid, where he remained till 1798. 
Returning to France, the Directory 
gave him a command in the army of 

taly, where, at the battle of Novi, 
he was wounded and taken prisoner. 
In 1804 he was created a Marshal of 
the Empire ; Governor of Parina in 
1806 ; and from 1808 to 1814 Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the troops of the 
Kingdom of Naples. He then offered 
his services to the Bourbons, who 
gave him offices and honours, and a 
seat in the Chamber of Peers. He 
continued loyal to King Louis during 
the Hundred Days, which he 
was rewarded with command of the 
1st Mili Division. He died De- 
cember 25th, 1818. 
M. Leynadier’s summary of Périg- 
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non’s character is brief and poe: 
“He died leaving a contestible mili- 
tary reputation, and, as a political 
man, a reputation of versatility in- 
contestible.” 

Bon Adrien Jeannot de Mon 
was born at Besancon, July 31s 
1754. His father was an advocate, 
who intended his son for the same 
 eregore but young Moncey enlisted 
or asoldier. His family bought him 
off after six months’ service, but he 
soon enli again as a grenadier, 
being very tall. A second time, at 
his own desire, a discharge was pro- 
cured, but the next year Moncey en- 
listed for the third and last time. By 
dint of hard service, he worked his 
way up the ladder of promotion, so 
that by 1794 he was a general of di- 
vision. After various important mili- 
tary services, he attached himself to 
the fortunes of Bonaparte, who gave 
him command of the 15th Division. 
In the despatch relative to the great 
battle of Marengo his name was highly 
lauded. Thereafter he evinced entire 
devotion to the First Consul, who, on 
ascending the throne, rewarded him 
with many honours and the baton of 
a marsh From 1808 to 1810 he 
served inSpain. In 1812and 1813 he 
was Inspector-General of the Gendar- 
merie. In 1814 he was named Com- 
tmandant-General of the National 
Guard of Paris. Napoleon, on quit- 
= capital for the campaign, said 
to Moncey, “It is to you, and to the 
— of the National Guard, that 
I confide the Empress and the King 
of Rome.” And this t trust was 
not belied. Marshal Moncey is ad- 
mitted to have done all that man 
could do to defend Paris when the 
allies thundered at its gates. After 
the capitulation, he and his handful 
of troops escorted the fallen Emperor 
to Fontainebleau. That last duty per- 
formed, he gave in his adhesion to 
Louis, who confirmed him in his ap- 
pointments, and named him a member 
of the Privy Council and a Peer of 
France. N ere ong may Seg Lo 
poleon, during the Hundred Days, 
included Moncey in the roll of impe- 
rial peers, which the Bourbons re- 
venged by depriving the old marshal 
of his peerage. Being the oldest mar- 
shal, he was called upon to preside 
over the military commission ap- 
pointed to try Marshal Ney. He re- 
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fused, in a letter to the King—a most 
noble, beautiful, and affecting epistle, 
in which he tells how he is placed in 
the cruel position of disobeying his 
Sovereign or of doing violence to his 
conscience. He Ney’s mag- 
nificent military career, and gives rea- 
sons why that t warrior should 
not be net He —— by 
an expression of hope that he may 
descend to the tomb able to cry that 
“* All is lost, save honour.” ill it 
be credited by posterity that the Bour- 
bons could punish such a man for 
obeying his conscience, regardless of 
the certain loss of worldly honours 4 
They did so. He was confined many 
months in the fortress of Ham. 

In 1823, at the time of the war 
with Spain, he was charged with the 
command of the 4th Corps, intended 
to invade Catalonia. ead near! 
seventy, he performed his du wh 
and was received in favour on his re- 
turn. In 1834, after Jourdan’s death, 
he became Governor of the Invalides. 
On the 15th December, 1840, when 
Napoleon’s remains were brought to 
the Invalides, he insisted on render- 
ing a last homage to the ashes of the 
great Captain he faithfully served, 
and sick and worn-out as he was, he 
had himself conveyed to the choir by 
the side of the catafalque. 

He died April 20th, 1842, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was not a 
great general, but few, indeed, of the 

were so honourable and 
honest. “An honest man!” was Na- 
poleon’s own — on Moncey. 

@laude Victor Perrin was born at 
La Marche, in 1766. When fifteen 

of he volunteered in the 
artillery, and was an officer in 1789. 
At the siege of Toulon, in 1793, he 
- attained the rank of general of bri- 
gade. He next served in the armies 
of the Pyrenees and of the Al In 
1796 he commanded the advance- 
= of the army of Italy. He fought 
rilliantly throughout the war till the 
peace of Uampo-Formio. He then 
received a command in La Vendée. 
In 1799 he again went to Italy, and 
fought in many battles. After Bona- 
parte’s return from Egypt, Perrin 
aided much to win the great victory 


of , and received a sabre of 
honour. In the Prussian eomprien 
he greatly distinguished himself, and 


was wounded at Jena. He com- 
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manded the 1st Corps of the Grand 
Army at Friedland, and received, on 
the field of battle, the baton of a 
Marshal of the Empire. In 1808 he 
was charged with the command of a 
corps of the army in Spain. In 1812 
he was recalled to share in the fearful 
Russian campaign, and behaved he- 
roically. In 1813 he commanded the 
2nd Corps of the Grand Army at 
Lateen, Eel zig, &c. He fought much 
during the disastrous defensive cam- 
paign of 1814, and was desperately 
wounded. 

When Napoleon abdicated, Victor 
Perrin submitted his sword to Louis, 
who made him Governor of the 2nd 
Military Division. When Napoleon 
returned from Elba, Perrin addressed 
his troops, urging them to be faithful 
to the King. They answered him by 
mounting the tri-coloured cockade! 
After the second Restoration he was 
made a peer, and received from time 
to time numerous other honours and 
employments. Hediedat Paris, March 
Ist, 1841. We omitted to mention 
that he bore the title of Duke of Bel- 
luna. 

Laurent Gouvion ee was 
born at Toul, April 13th, 1764. Sprung 
from the people, he was originally in- 
tended for an artistic life, and studied 
at Rome. He afterwards became a 
player. When the Revolution took 
place, he figured as an actor of reality 
amidst its terrible scenes. In 1792 
he mee as a volunteer, the “ Re- 
publican Chasseurs of Paris,” and 
added “Saint-Cyr” to his original 
name of Laurent Gouvion. Within 
two a he rose to the rank of ge- 
neral of division. He saw much ac- 
tive service from 1795 to 1800, and 
again in 1801. He fought in the 
campaigns of 1806 and 1807, and next 
year was sent to Spain—that country 
so uniformly fatal to the reputation 
of Napoleon’s marshals—where he 
reaped nought but misfortune and 
disgrace. In 1812 he commanded the 
6th Corps of the Grand Army, and 
having nobly attacked and defeated 
Wittgenstein at Polotsk, Napoleon 
created him a Marshal of the Empir 
August 27th. Thenew marshal prove 
himself right worthy of his exalted 
rank during the retreat; and even 
when en wounded, he on one 
occasion had himself carried in the 
midst of the battle. 
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In 1813 he made the campaign of 
Saxony, and signalized himself at the 
battle of Dresden. But his day of 
glory was over, and eventually he was 
made prisoner with his corps of 16,000 
men. After the Restoration he was 
made a Peer of France by Louis, and 
remained faithful to his new ‘boone 
reign during the Hundred Days. 
After the second Restoration he held 
various offices—Minister of War, Mi- 
nister of Marine, &c. He died at 
Hyéres, March 12th, 1830, leaving an 
unsavoury memory in the estimation 
of the nanos, who accuse him 
of having exhibited great ingratitude 
towards his old master. 

Emmanuel Comte de Grouchy was 
born at Paris, October 23rd, 1766. He 
was brought up to the profession of 
arms, oa like not a few officers of 
noble families, he readily embraced 
Republican principles in 1789. Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1793 he was 
named general of brigade. He was 
actively engaged in putting down the 
protracted civil war in La Vendée; 
and in 1798 he went to Italy, but won 
no laurels there. At Pasturana, borne 
down by numbers, he defended him- 
self when covered with wounds, but 
fell into the hands of the Austro- 
Russians, For months he lingered 
between life and death, and was ex- 
changed at the end of a year. He 
next commanded a division of the 
army under Bonaparte, and shared 
the glory of Marengo. In 1807 he 
commanded a corps of the Grand 
Army in the Prussian campaign, and 
fought at Eylau and Friedland. In 
1808 he'was employed in Spain, and 
in 1809 in Germany. In 1812 he com- 
manded three corps of cavalry in the 
Russian invasion, and during the aw- 
ful retreat Napoleon gave him the com- 
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mand of what was called Pescudron 
sacré, which was intended to act as a 
last reserve. It was composed en- 
tirely of officers, who no longer had 
troops to command. 

Grouchy fought bravely in defence 
of France when it was invaded in 
1814, and Napoleon considered he had 
earned a baton, and nominated him a 
Marshal of the Empire during the 
Hundred Days, when Grouchy was 
intrusted with a corps to operate in 
Delgem, Every reader knows how 
he fought at Ligny, and how he did 
not fight at Waterloo. His inactivity 
on that occasion has never been sa- 
tisfactorily explained, although it is 
hard to believe he was really a traitor, 
nor is such a supposition compatible 
with the fact that after the second 
Restoration he was proscribed, and 
sought refuge in America. In 1819 
he was permitted to return to France, 
and his titles and honours were re- 
stored, but his dignity of a marshal 
was not recognised until Louis Phi- 
lippe confirmed his nomination by an 
ordonnance of November 19th, 1831. 

Grouchy died at St. Etienne, May 
29th, 1847. 

To conclude these brief sketches of 
Napoleon the Great’s Marshals, we 
may remark that out of the total num- 
ber canes Grouchy) of twenty- 
six, no less than eight died violent 
deaths, viz. +-vemnenoe by verdict 
of a court-martial ; ey the same; 
Berthier committed (as believed) sui- 
cide in a fit of insanity or of remorse ; 
Brune, assassinated ; Lannes, mor- 
tally wounded at the battle of Ess- 
ling 5 Bessiéres, killed at the battle 
of Lutzen; Poniatowski, drowned in 
the Elster, when ceepereany wound- 
ed; Mortier, killed by Fieschi’s in- 
fernal machine in Paris. 
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Now from heav’n’s eaves and tonpesi-qeaping trees, 
And rocks and cliffs, the thunder-drops fall fast, 
Or by the wild and furious-driving b: 
Show’r down in coomung cad incessant seas, 
° Of rain against the i ttices ; 
And windows rude of mountain-chambers vast, 
Wherein are tomb’d, yet live, the unthaw’d past, 
And future cold of many centuries, 


Which, could a mortal’s foot adventurous scal 
He dead must hide, or living scarce unfol 
Great wonders of these mountains yet untold, 
And yet unsung in earth’s low grov'lling vale ; 


Yet these do show the mighty pow’r of God, 
And here his boundless and sublime abode. 


vi. 


_—_ by the moon, whose motion rest might be 

et mortals deemed, the tides though to-and-fro 

ey roll, seem as they did nor ebb nor flow ; 

Albeit they ceaseless waft with sullen glee 
The shifting seat of the deep-founded = 

Now mainward from the rib’d strand dank and low, 

Now shoreward back anon with refluence slow, 
Hither and thither borne all ripplingly 


And brightly, though round wrecks unbeacon’d lone, 
Dark crowding oft—more blest the scene and fair 
Where smiles, as smile true hearts, far ocean’s breast, 
At changes and mutations all unknown 
To virtue, or to those calm depths that ne’er 
The bounding keel with envious shoals molest. 


Vil. 


Each mountain’s rainy sky-absorbéd peak 
Now pours a heavy and down-rushing show’r, 
Wide o’er each moisten’d field and dripping bow’r ; 
While wand’ring clouds in many a distant 
That round these high pales summits reek, 
Grow darker and still darker ev’ry hour, 
And as they drearily and dimly lour, 
In gather'd torrents o’er the landscape break. 


But lo! at length the joyous glancing ray 

Of the bught sun triumphantly appears, 
To vindicate his empire of the day 

And vanquish all its gloom, and all its tears ; 
So God, a gladlier light, doth griefs pai 

And banishes men’s doubts and dark’ning fears. 
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Not scantly the cool tide by him is sip’d 
Who in the scorching wilderness doth stray, 


And finds a stream fast s 
From spring unseen of some 


ding down its way 
k mountain ¢ 


Of ice-cold depths, where mortal hand ne’er ied. 


A soli 


urn, nor the sun’s ray 
E’er shed a faint glim 


of the golden day, 


Nor by its hoar marge wild goat’s foot e’er trip’d 
As trickling soft its bright refreshing gleam 


Shines o’er the ru 


d mountain’s gloomy sides, 


And dews the arid sands, through which it glides, 
Methinks the tinkling of that desert stream 


Sounds to the fainti 


, thirst-parch’d wand’rer dear 


As Sabbath’s bell to the soul’s world-sick ear. 
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Dvurinc the past month the move- 
ments and fortunes of Garibaldi and 
his band of heroes have been the 
central aie of the Setesent and 
sympathy of Europe, and his success 
in berating the "Sicilians from ty- 
rannic government has been hailed 
in our and other countries with just 
rejoicing. The ultimate objects of 
the leader himself, of the force he 
commands, and of the y at songs 
who sympathize with him in Italy 
and throughout Europe, being the 
overthrow of the Neapolitan Seamer 
tism, and the addition of the territory 
now known as the Kingdom of the 


Two Sicilies to the Italian 
Kingdom, including inia, and 
the recently emancipated States, over 


which the constitutional sway of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel extends—two ques- 
tions of vast political and religious 
importance are hanging in the ba- 
lance, namely, how far French in- 
fluence will predominant in 
all Italy, and how far the dominions 
of the Pope will be absorbed by the 
course of events. 

Let us first address ourselves to 
the last question. It is plain that 
the attainntent of the object of an- 
nexing the Southern to the Northern 
portion of the Italian Peninsula would 
not limit the aspirations of the party 
of a, because the existence of 
the Papal States, as such, would not 


only be inconsistent with the pro- 


claimed object of the political unity 
of Italy, but would be destructive of 
the geographical unity of the domi- 
nions of Victor Emmanuel by cutting 
them in two. Therefore, the aboli- 
tion of the temporal power of the 
Papacy appears to be an essential 
part of the present movement. 
French policy is opposed to such 
development for double reasons: bei 
politically averse to the existence 
a great and independent constitu- 
tional government of all Italy, and 
being pledged to uphold the Papal 
Perit policy ia, on the other hand, 
policy is, on the ot 
immensely interested in the firm es- 
tablishment of a strong and inde- 
— constitutional government of 
taly. At present, Victor Emmanuel 
is so closely bound to the Bonapartes 
by family and interested ties as to be 
too much under French — 


Viewed at a year's distance, the 
object of the late campaign was to 
establish that influence as as 


possible throughout Italy. It was 
already aaah the Eternal City, so 
long garrisoned by its bayonets; it 
has recently showed its str as 
swaying the deliberations of Victor 
Emmanuel's parliament, and it may 
succeed in placing a second Murat on 
the Neapolitan ne. 

What is left to British policy? 
For the last three months our coun- 
terpoising system has plainly found 
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no alternative than to side with the 
anti-court party in Central Italy. 
an unfortunate state of things, and 
rendering it highly preferable that the 
new Constitutional Kingdom should 
w to dimensions sufficient to free 
it from its present dependence on 
France. Any check to the course of 
affairs that would retard their pre- 
gent promise, and especially any move 
on the part of the Tuileries indicati 
dictation to the King of Sardinia wi 
of course, be viewed with extreme 
and just jealousy in England. The 
Kingdom of Italy, uniting in grand 
independence all who will claim to 
range themselves under the new so- 
vereignty—a sixth “Great Power of 
Europe”—is now being born, and 
who shall strangle it in the birth ? 
Yet it would be foolish to ignore 
the many and grave difficulties pre- 
senting themselves in the course, lon, 
before the point can be reached whic 
shall pronounce the existence of a 
kingdom. Both England and France 
would deprecate any occurrence by 
which the throne of Naples should 
become vacant, unless the sceptre 
were taken up by approved hands, 
and looming events seem to threaten 
a quarrel between those Powers on 
this important issue. The time when 
a French satrap ruled there is not 
forgotten either at the Tuileries or at 
St. James’s ; and we cannot but view 
with aj prehension the ible re- 
vival of pretensions which have never 
cae we laid aside. Without 
uly suspicious, we are jus- 
tified by the remembrance of Prince 
Napoleon’s visit to Tuscany, and by 
the notoriety of the attempt of the 
Emperor of the French to provide an 
Italian Kingdom for this Prince, in 
obse ing that ~ present o pam 
nity offers another opening for the 
paws, restless, and ~aniisied ambi- 
sa of seeauesan ne oe 
naparte y- oung ce 
Joachim Murat is grandson of a sister 
of the First — papas The 
confidence of Europe has been so 
shaken by the conduct of the Third 
Emperor, and especially by his recent 
annexation of territory, as to — 
us not to trust ineuch princes, to 
look carefully to our empaties ma- 
ines. Whenever the eruption of 
ount Etna shall have lit up the 
fires of Vesuvius, and have poured 
the streams of insurrection like burn- 
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ing lava over Southern Italy, let us 
hope and pray that the dread ignition 


ill not extend to war between two 
foreign yet highly interested Powers. 
The interests of England in the Me- 
diterranean are of the most important 
character, and any thing which might 
threaten to make the highway to 
India a French lake must t viewed 
by this country with feelings of the 
a anxiety. Yet is not the 

etermination of the Emperor to in- 
terfere potently to prevent the erec- 
tion of Italy into a kingdom quite 
apparent in the enormous armament 
he maintains? Does any one believe 
but that if the tri-colour flag boasted 
a hundred line-of-battle ‘ships, and 
that Great Britain could not oppose 
an adequate force, some scion of the 
new house of prince and king-makers 
would soon be seen in the Bay of 
ee In point of fact, the Im 
rial government would be wounded 
vital c the erection of a great 
neighbouring constitutional kingdo 
for it could not bear the contin 
contrast presented by the want of 
freedom under its despotism and the 
presence of liberty in Italy as well as 
in England, Belgium, and Prussia. 
Nor is it too much to say that the 
Czar of Russia is alive to his objec- 
tions on the same score. 

Plainly, the Italians in general wish 
to attach themselves to Piedmont, or 
in other words, to throw off Abso- 
lutism in favour of Self-government. 
Union _ Piedmont has ae 
necessity for every portion of the 
puis which can succeed in get- 
ting rid of its old rulers. Whatever 
speculative differences of opinion there 
may be amongst the native politicians 
on the question of Italian Unity, an 
impression has manifestly been ar- 
rived at by their statesmen that it is 
absolutely indispensable to bring the 
entire country under a single flag, as 
the only safeguard against the intru- 
sion of foreign pretensions. The mat- 
ter of unity secured, the future form 
of government may remain, if neces- 
sary, an open question. All lovers of 
the constitutional ae have, at the 
same time, guarantees for its continu- 
ance in the character of Victor Em- 
manuel, and in the fact that the re- 
cent augmentation of power to Pied- 
mont is chiefly owing to the respect 
inspired by the representative nature 
of its government. This is hardly the: 
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time for discussing whether the par- 
liamentary form is the most suitable 
form for governing the southern Ita- 
lian people, unused to self-govern- 
ment, and excitable as they are. In- 
deed, the very name of the men of 
Piedmont, viz., “ Foot of the Moun- 
tain men,” by pointing them out as 
the northerns of the country, explains 
why the self-governing system_has 
been found suitable to them. How- 
ever, the questions as to what king 
and what form of rule the Italians 
will submit to must be left to them- 
selves, and there is no doubt but the 


_public opinion among ourselves will 


suffice to keep in check -_ employ- 
ment of the armaments of L. N. Bon- 
ai towards dividing Italy into 
parts, of which the north and 
south would be held by his allies and 
relatives in Milan and ae and 
the centre by his troops in Rome. 
The eyes of Europe are now fixed 
on Italy; and let us say it will be well 
that the sharpest watch should be 
kept on all movements in the direc- 
tion of creating that te of 
talian peninsula 
which was the plain object of last 
year’s a 
Turning to Home politics, and from 
whatever treaties the Emperor of 
France has made and may make with 
other Powers for purposes of war, 
let us offer a few remarks on his re- 
cent. treaties for purposes of com- 


merce. It is to be regretted that he also 


does not confine his views, like the 
Manchester school of politicians, to 
matters of Peace, but that, on the 
contrary, in the aay year he was 
making a commercial compact with 

land, he was also engaged in 

ing treaties quite uncommercial 
with other States, and in making war 
for an increase of alliance and terri- 


“Te effect of our recent Trea - 
by augmenting and perpetuating the 
income tax, to render our tax-payers 
disinclined to incur the cost of check- 
ing French ambition. i 
Budget of 1860 being a Siam- 


ese twin with the Treaty, these in- 


separables must be viewed together ; 


-and the fact is plain that, while the 


operation of one of the fraternity will 
be to strip the revenue of about two 
millions sterling, that of the other 


effects a substitution of direct for in- 
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direct taxation to the amount of four 
millions. In short, this financial coup 
is an enormously bold stroke in pur- 
suance of the Manchester doctrine of 
relieving the working-classes from 
indirect imposts. The. country was 
taken by surprise, for no solemn State 
investigation had been made into the 
serious question whether the condi- 
tion of the public burdens justified 
such an extreme shifting of taxation 
from labour to capital. 

Similarly, thesame Cabinet brought 
forward their Reform measure with- 
out ee inquiry into the amount 
of the change they projected. Thus, 
in both these matters of supreme im- 

rtance, this very liberal Ministry 

ignored the t’s maxim .of 
“ a with forward and reverted 
— emocracy is the end, if not 
the aim, of the representative mea- 
sure; and forced economy, of the 
Treaty and the Budget. Now, what- ‘ 
ever may be the political position of 
affairs, no right-minded Briton can 
wish for war; yet he will hardly ap- 
prove that his weapons of defence 
should have been taken from his 
hands. The Peace party are bent on 
making a rupture with France almost 
impossible, by throwing the cost upon 
the propertied class, forgetting that 
the truism, at’ takes two persons.to 
quarrel,” will cut in another way, 
when, if we are injured, we avoid de- 
fending ourselves. That party seems 
insufficiently to recognise the 
wide distinction between the positions 
of His Imperial ymin | and our Gra- 
cious Majesty in rega of raising the 
sinews of war. A “ Decree” by him 
who is Emperor by “ la volonté na- 
tionale,” is enough for borrowing one 
hundred millions of money, while she 
must consult, among others, the good 
will and pleasure of a party notori- 
ously averse to admit of war, even 
when it has become astern necessity. 

But, as has been said in other - 

God, we 


.ous political times, “ Thank 


have a House of Lords!” Fortun- 
ately for the present, the Upper Chant- 
ber, sup by the sense of the 
country, has come forward nobly, and 
rectified the Bud t, as it would also 
have rectified the Reform Bill. Little 
else is wanting than the shock of 
battle with the French to make our 


‘eae condition one of actual war. 


e state of England is not one of 
peace; she is as much armed to the 








teeth as when the First Napoleon 
reviewed his legions at Boulogne. All 

sinews are at tension, whether 
those of war, in the shape of an in- 
come tax, or those of men as volun- 
teer riflemen. 

When the War impost, the Income 
Tax, is in full operation, the rights, 
duties, and interests of y re- 
assume some of ~ os they ae 
in ages. e property o 
the country has to pay roundly for 
being pro’ and should justly 
have real control of the levy and ex- 
penditure of war taxes. In the view 
of the Times newspaper, such a tax 
“makes Property an Estate of the 
Realm, charges it with feudal obli- 

gations, in binding it to do the king’s 
service on all extraordinary occasions, 
as the trusty servants of the State.” 
It revives the Plantagenet age, when 
‘the Third Edward caused to be pro- 
claimed by sound of trumpet in a 
hundred cities of England that “royal 
‘service,” the obligation by which each 
lord and knight and vassal held his 
fee, was due to the Crown. Their 
uota ‘was normal, but the faithful 
ons were called on to vote aids 
of money from non-feudal property. 
Part of the old order of things has 
come round by this re-establishment 
of feudalism. If thea barons of the 
realm must pay ial taxes, and 
also do personal military service, shall 
they not exercise their right to some 
voice in the equitable distribution of 
the public burdens? Surely, when 
- the war taxes of feudal payments and 
“services were abolished under Charles 
IL, it-was not intended that the Com- 
mons should.alone have the power to 
reimpose them in any form whatever ? 
The object of the Manchester school 
in advocating repeal of the paper duty 
is, that the British press shall be 
democratized by a a _ 
cheap penny newspapers, whic 
dilute and weaken the political power 
mow exercised by influential organs. 
At present, freedom of public com- 
ment is absolutely perfect, its liberty 
“being bounded only by the — of 
_ others ; and ~ ones “s ° el 
vated portion of the press, whic 
ified itself from ‘year to year, and 
uired by its high tone of 
impartiality, enormous ority, is 
greater than it ever was. But, for- 


sooth, Mr. Bright is to e, and 
his arguments are to be obi, 
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but are only the copied, not censured! 
He is the very despot of 5 
and will not, any more than L N., 
Bona rmit criticism. Buthe 
will have the British press Ameri- 
canized, rather than Frenchified, so 
that every village ae ive birth to 
a penny journal that s report the 
dictates of Manchester, but not have 
intelligence enough to examine them, 
or independence enough to comment 
on them. He will have the monopoly 
in directing opinion on politics, when 
only such newspapers as are indorsed 
by him may pass current, but may 
only count on it until he is deposed 
by the “irresponsible mob tyrant.” 

We set apart the inquiry into pre- 
cedents as to the — of the Lords 
to reject a money ill, for the real 
question is, whether there was pro- 
priety in their dealing with taxation 
under existing circumstances. On 
this issue, the country generally has 
pronounced a verdict of satisfaction ; 
public opinion, the grand court of 
appeal, being sensible that the House 
of Peers, the high court of justice in 
legal matters, has inte: judi- 
cwusly in the late political matter, 
and thus vindicated its position as 
holding the balance of the Constitu- 
tion. Those who, with Mr. Bright, 
confine their view of the conduct of 
the Lords, in their late vote on the 
Paper Tax, to the pros and cons about 
this mots share his narrowness 
of views. The distinct and precise 
ground on which the Upper Chamber 
refused assent to the repeal of this 
tax was, that the existing financial 
prospects were not such as to warrant 

resent remission of a considerable 
ranch of revenue. 

Reverting to the Treaty and the 
Budget, let us see what Poe 9g mae they 
hold out. Like the fond. brothers, 
Castor and Pollux, whose stars are 
favourable to navigation, and whose 
missions were to seek the Golden 
Fleece, and to free the seas of war- 
aes Messieurs Oobden -and 
G pe - aon i >, 
are bent on the glory of covering 
ocean with fleets of merchant vessels 
and of abolishing line-of-battle ships. 
Of old an apostle of Mr. C. has 
recently found an able and enthusi- 
astic disciple in Mr. G. The former 
has frequently declared his determi- 
nation to reduce our public i- 
ture to the rate of 1838, that is, by 
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about twenty millions. The latter 
strongly objects to our present outlay, 
and makes no secret of his determi- 
nation to reduce it. Fortunately, 
however, estimates which disgusted 
Castor and terrified Pollux were voted 
readily by the House of Commons. 
Then those twin stars, consulting to- 
ther, decided to effect such a revo- 
ution as would compel reduction of 
public expenditure. Believing that 
if a revenue for war purposes can only 
be obtained by a direct ae on pro- 
perty, the payers will cut down our 
aes sea and land armaments, the 
hancellor of the Exchequer suddenly 
abolished most custom duties and in- 
creased the income tax. 

Mr. Cobden has repeatedly and 
frankly declared his aims to be the 
total extinction of those duties, with 
the plain object of cutting off sources 
of aw His younger brother, 


tho not npr of these de- 
signs so boldly, yet plainly avows it 


his opinion that revolution in the 
mode of charging taxation is the only 
secure means of assuring a reduction 
of expenditure. Quite aware that, 
in the present attitude of France, 
arising as it does from the opening 
Napoleon ITI. sees in Italy, our bud- 

t was likely to grow larger, Mr 
Gladstone conceived he might per- 
suade the House of Commons, not 
indeed to cut down the estimates, but 
to check warlike iin de- 
_ the revenue of almost all but 


ens. 

Some further remarks on the ques- 
tion of remitting the Paper Tax may 
not be without interest. No doubta 
strong case can be made against the 
tax on its own merits; but, as the 

int was, that the deficit to be created 


the projected remission would al- rags. 


most certainly have been made up in 
creating the present impost on real 
property, ~ aon — that nn 
possessors of this species of pro \ 
which is the last and real conutty for 
the stability of the public ens, 
ste forward to avert the threat- 
ened increase to the present cumula- 
tive cea on this oe 4 
property, thus asserting their right 

check an extreme case of financial 
mismanagement. In fact, they inter- 
fered in the question as to putting 
Aaa of taxation on the right 
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So far as this Paper War rests on 
the wants and merits of the article 
itself, we cannot help blaming Mr. 
Cobden for not having provided for 
the admission of its “ primary mate- 
rial’—namely, rags—in a treaty which 
is designed to give France the free use 
of numerous other primary materiais. 
We extract the following curious and 
interesting details on this subject 
from a Parliamentary — recently 
printed. It appears that, owing to 
the enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of paper during the last few 
years, the demand for materials most 
commonly used in the manufact 
such as linen and cotton rags, ol 
canvas, hempen bagging, sheeting, 
&c., far exceeded the supply, the ac- 
cumulation of such cast-off materials 
— necessarily limited, and influ- 
enced by causes wholly independent 
of the paper trade. The effect of this 
disproportion between the supply and 
demand is shown in the owing 
Tables, which give, for the last nine 
years, the prices of the materials 
principally consumed in the manufac- 


ture of printing papers :— 

In 1848 the price was 13s. 

In 1849 the price fluctuated from 10s. to Ile, 
In 1850 > i 12s. 

In 1851 » te 12s. to 13a, 
In 1852 * » 15s. 

In 1853 * ‘o 15s, to 16s. 
In 1854 ” » 16s, to 19s. 
In 1855 ‘9 ” 16s. to 17s. 
In 1856 e = 14s, to 158. 


The maximum price of the mate- 
rials in question was thus attained in 
the year 1854, and it was at this 
period that the producers and con- 
sumers of paper called loudly for 
some substance which could be eco- 
used as a substitute for 
Attention being thus drawn to 
the subject, the fibres of a great num- 
us ¢ oo were su as suit- 
able for the required purpose. 
these fibres may be mentioned those 
of the straw of cereal; hay, 
sugar cane, holcus-sacc us, West 
Indian plantain, common nettle, hop- 
bine, potato stalks, liber and roots 
of trees, tendrils of the vine, couch- 
grass, hollyhock, common thistle, the 
shavings of willow and other w 
sawdust, and even the excrement o 
cows. Most of these substances were 

rovisionally regi in the Patent 
ce, but, with the exception of 


nomically 
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straw, it does not appear that any of 
them have been used in the manu- 
facture of paper. 

The following are the conditions 
believed essential to the successful 
introduction of a substitute for the 
materials at — employed in the 
production of paper :— 

lst. That the substance should be 
procurable in abundance, and its 

rice such that paper could be made 
from it at a considerably less cost 
than from ordi rags. 

2nd. That it should cleanse and 
bleach rapidly, and yield a strong and 
pliable fibre that would produce pa- 
per possessed of permanent whiteness, 
and free from knots. 

The reporting officer concludes with 
the following valuable suggestions :— 


** Whilst great efforts have been made 
to discover some plant which would yield 
a fibre suitable for the purpose in ques- 
tion, it seems surprising that so little 
attention should have been paid to the 
stem of the potato, which, from expe- 

_riments conducted under my inspection, 

I am of opinion might be readily made 
available in the manufacture of paper. 
Its cheapness and abundance are evident, 
and from its general distribution over 
the face of the country, the carriage of 
the material would be comparatively in- 
expensive. The dried stem will produce 
no less than seventy per cent. of bleached 
and dried pulp, the preparation of which 
is easy, and the paper, which is formed is 
ofa good colour, rr and possessed of 
great strength. In 1854 the application 
of the potato haulm to the manufacture 
of paper was eee, registered in 
the Patent Office, but no patent was ever 
taken out.” 


[July, 


As to the duty on paper, a tax so 
open to objection will, no doubt, be 
resigned whenever the country can 
8 the million of revenue it pro- 

uces, and when there are no more 
deserving claimants on the national 
generosity. All taxes being unwel- 
come and burdensome, the question 
of choice is no other than a choice of 
lesser evil. For our own part, we 
disagree with those who assert that 
more may be said against the tea and 
sugar duties than against the paper 
tax, since we esteem diffusion of 
knowledge more than an infusion of 
creature comforts. Many of the agi- 
tators, even Mr. Bright, who have 
made themselves conspicuous on this 
uestion, are notoriously pecuniar- 
y interested in their views, so that 
the sordidness of professional dema- 
gogues, the unscrupulousness with 
which they prostitute great princi- 
ples to private interests, and the dex- 
terity with which they fasten on any 
pretext for calumniating owners of 
property, are becoming more and 
more exposed. Meanwhile, our own 
paper must come to an end; so we 
propose a short armistice, or treaty 
of peace, in this Paper War, with our 
countrymen, whether Quaker Bright 
or others, who are no peace-makers at 
home, in the hope that our allies 
abroad will not become our enemies. 
are, the doctrine of Peace is 
foolishness to many men; it is pe- 
culiarly so to many Frenchmen ; and 
it is not too much to say, that Napo- 
leon ITT. gd his restless plotting, 
denying to Europe the security he, in 
1852, gave to France. 
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